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‘T7\HOSE who make it their busi- 

ness to watch the current of 
opinion in this country tell us that 
there are signs that it is preparing 
to take up the Universities, and 
that the University question will 
soon become matter of general dis- 
cussion.’ The truth of the state- 
ment is incontestable, and the 
Suggestions themselves afford evi- 
dence of the rapidity with which 
alteration at present proceeds 
within Oxford itself. The book 
was published in 1868, and contains 
an argument for the abolition of 
compulsory residence within col- 
lege. This argument has already 
become obsolete, as the necessity 
for residence has been abolished. 
Dr. Pusey’s proposal again to de- 
vote the revenues of colleges to the 
support of seminaries for dissenters 
of all denominations certainly equals 
in boldness any scheme propounded 
in the Suggestions, and is a sign that 
the Conservative leaders anticipate a 
change, and see that the public will 
not be satisfied by any scanty mea- 
sure of reform. No one can ven- 
ture to say that these leaders are 
mistaken. Already a cry has been 
raised that fellowships are sine- 
cures, and an institution in England 
once called a sinecure approaches 
itsend, Other signs of change are 
perceptible to those who know the 
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internal condition of the Universi- 
ties. Prominent among these is 
the fact which has hitherto scarcely 
aroused public attention, that the 
system of college teaching is, in 
Oxford at least, rapidly breaking 
up. It has for generations been 
the habit of each college to provide 
its own undergraduates with what 
was supposed to be a complete 
course of training. Within the 
last year or two some of the princi- 
pal colleges have broken through 
this routine. And within two or 
three years undergraduates will 
probably attend the lectures of com- 
petent teachers without any ques- 
tion being raised as to whether 
student and lecturer belong to the 
same college. Many other altera- 
tions might be mentioned. For the 
present purpose it issufficient to note 
that while something like a revolu- 
tion is proceeding within the Uni- 
versity, the public without are be- 
ginning to demand farther changes. 
It is therefore more than a plausible 
‘conjecture that the nation will 
soon take up the Universities, 
and deal with them. That changes 
will be effected no one can doubt. 
The question is what direction 
these changes ought to take, and 
whether they will be carried out by 
men who understand what they are 
doing, or by an unintelligent crowd 
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which clearly perceives evils of 
which it does not understand the 
cause, and for which therefore it 
cannot suggest a cure. 

One illustration shows the sort of 
error into which the public may fall. 
A perfectly just conviction pre- 
vails that the existence of non- 
resident fellowships is an abuse. 
The cure suggested is to enact that 
all fellows shall come into residence. 

That the proposed remedy would 
do injustice to men whose only 
crime is that they have accepted 
exorbitantly large prizes offered to 
them by the public as a reward for 
meritorious work is a trifling con- 
sideration. What is worth greater 
attention is that the proposed re- 
medy does not touch the real evil. 
The thing to be complained of is not 
that some fellows do not reside, but 
that all fellows resident and non- 
resident alike hold sinecures. The 
fellow who resides in college may, 
it is true, be a college tutor. But 
he may, and often does, do as little 


for his college or for the public as 
the fellow who resides in London. 


Moreover, the abolition of non- 
resident fellowships would, if un- 
accompanied by other measures of 
reform, create at least as many evils 
as it would cure. It would, for 
example, greatly narrow the cha- 
racter of the small bodies which at 
present distribute the most impor- 
tant academical prizes. Itis much 
to be regretted that fellowships 
should, even as it is, be given away 
by a small body of electors with 
no special qualifications for select- 
ing the right persons to fill fellow- 
ships. Matters would be still worse 
if, all fellows being compelled to 
reside, the electors to a fellowship 
should consist wholly of one class of 
men, that is to say, of that class who 
chose to devote their lives to the 
pursuits of the University. 

A book could hardly be mentioned 
better suited for the instruction of 
all persons interested in the con- 
dition of the Universities, and espe- 
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cially of Oxford, than Mr. Pattison’s 
Suggestions. It is the work of a 
man pre-eminently well acquainted 
both by experience and by study 
with the subject of which he treats. 
It contains information which it is 
almost impossible to find collected 
elsewhere, and, what is its greatest 
merit, it treats the University 
question as a whole. Few persons 
will agree with all Mr. Pattison’s 
conclusions; but no one can read 
his work without great profit and 
interest. There is indeed some 
danger lest readers should fail to 
perceive its whole scope and 
bearing ; for a want of systematic 
arrangement is the defect of a book 
marked by great beauties of style. 
The Suggestions are, or at any 
rate may be, considered as an ela- 
borate reply to the three following 
questions, which must be answered 
by every one who attempts a syste- 
matic treatment of what is called 
the University question. These en- 
quiries are— 

1. What are the defects of the 
present University system ? 

2. What direction ought a reform 
of these defects to take ? 

3. By what steps can a reform be 
effected ? 

The object of this review is to 
state and examine Mr. Pattison’s 
reply to these inquiries and to offer 
some criticisms upon his proposals. 

What are the defects of the 
present system ? 

The peculiarity, and, according to 
Mr. Pattison, the main defect of the 
English Universities, is to be found 
in their application of the endow- 
ment fund. By the ‘endowment 
fund’ is meant all the revenues 
which an English University and 
its colleges dispose of for the bene- 
fit of education. For some purposes 
it is well to distinguish between the 
resources of the colleges and the 
resources of the University, but in 
Mr. Pattison’s view (and this is 
indubitably the right view) no dis- 
tinction need be made between the 
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revenues of the University and the 
revenues of its colleges. All these 
revenues form together one ‘endow- 
ment fund,’ which the nation has 
used, and will use, for the promo- 
tion of education, or, to speak 
more generally, for the promotion 
of knowledge and learning. An 
endowment fund of this kind 
may be applied in at least three 
ways. It may be devoted to 
the direct promotion of learning— 
that is, to the support of learned 
men given up to the pursuit of 
different branches of knowledge. 
This apparently was the end to 
which a large portion of the college 
revenues were originally destined 
by the founders of colleges. The 
fund may, again, be devoted to the 
support of teachers and professors, 
and thus provide for the nation a 
body of teachers superior to any 
class which could be otherwise col- 
lected together, and the teaching of 
such instructors might at the same 
time, in virtue of the endowment 
fund, be offered either gratuitously 
or cheaply to persons unable to sup- 
port the expense of a superior edu- 
cation. The salaries at present 
paid by the University to professors 
are an example of such an applica- 
tion of the endgwment fund. An 
endowment may, lastly, be expended 
in the promotion of education by 
supplying prizes to students in the 
shape, for example, of scholarships. 
There is probably no University in 
existence which has not devoted 
some portion of its revenues to each 
of the three objects which have 
been enumerated. In other words, 
every University devotes some part 
of its income to the support of 
learned men engaged in study, 
some part to the payment of pro- 
fessors, and some part, again, to 
stimulating industry by the offer 
of prizes. The three objects to 
which an endowment fund may be 
devoted need not necessarily be 
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kept distinct. The two first, espe- 
cially, are nearly allied, for the same 
payment which supports a man of 
learning will naturally be in many 
cases given him, on the terms of his 
teaching the science which he stu- 
dies; and even prizes to students 
may be so given as to induce those 
who receive them either to take 
part in teaching or to devote them- 
selves to study. The peculiarity of 
Oxford—and the same remark 
applies to Cambridge—is that by far 
the greater part of the endowment 
fund is devoted by the University 
to prizes for students. The follow- 
ing calculation made by Mr. Pat- 
tison may be taken to be in the 
main correct, though it does not 
pretend to any minute accuracy. 

The whole of the endowment fund, 
when the cost of the management 
of the University, colleges, &c., is 
deducted, amounts to somewhere 
about 165,000]. per annum. Of 
this sum about 120,000/. is yearly 
distributed in prize-money, that is, 
it is spent on scholarships and 
fellowships, which are prizes earned 
by students during their school and 
college course usually before the 
age of twenty-four or twenty-five. 
About 30,000/. is expended on the 
salaries of professors, teachers, and 
heads of colleges. In other words, 
this sum may be said to be ex- 
pended in providing students with 
instruction and supervision gra- 
tuitously. About 15,000]. may be 
considered as affected to the pro- 
motion of science and learning by 
being devoted partly to the surplus 
income of professors and heads, 
partly to the support of libraries, 
museums, &c.! 

The figures given are offered as 
approximative only, but are suffi- 
cient for the purpose of argument 
if they exhibit the proportions in 
which the distribution takes place. 
On one point they will doubtless 
excite some controversy. Under 
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the head of prize-money are in- 
cluded payments in the shape of 
scholarships and fellowships. Some 
persons will demur to the descrip- 
tion of a fellowship as a mere prize. 
It will appear to them an endow- 
ment devoted either to the payment 
of a fellow’s services as a teacher 
or to his support whilst engaging in 
study. So much turns upon this 
that it may be worth while to con- 
sider dispassionately whether the 
description of a fellowship as a 
mere prize is or isnot correct. Fel- 
lows without doubt are often most 
active teachers, and frequently de- 
vote themselves to study; but a 
candid inquirer must admit that a 
fellowship is a mere prize entailing 
but very few if any duties, though 
it confers some honour and more 
emolument on the man who gains 
it. A fellow, whether he be resi- 


dent or non-resident, whether he be 
in orders or out of orders, is under 
no obligation to teach or to study. 
To say that-the mass of fellows pass 


a life of indolence would be a gross 
slander ona deserving body of men, 
but it is undeniable that fellows 
who might choose to lead lives of 
the most absolute indolence need 
not be restrained from doing so by 
the fear of losing a penny of their 
income. The payment, in short, that 
a fellow receives as a tutor or lec- 
turer, though it is often popularly 
confused with his fellowship, is no 
more part of it than are the fees 
which the same fellow may chance 
to earn as a barrister. It may per- 
haps be said that fellows accept less 
payment for services as teachers be- 
cause of their fellowships. There 
may be some little truth in this 
remark, but it after all comes to no 
more than this, that a fellowship 
may enable a man to pursue a not 
very lucrative profession which he 
could not pursue without it. It 
may enable one man to take a tutor- 
ship and another to be called to the 
bar, but the fellowship is after all 
no more the payment of the tutor 
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than it is the payment of the bar- 
rister for his work in Court. 

Since fellowships, then, no less 
than scholarships are at bottom 
mere prizes, it results that the Uni- 
versity expends 120,000/. annually 
in prize money to 45,000/. spent on 
all other objects, or to put the same 
thing in another way, that while 
not quite two-thirds of the endow- 
ment fund are devoted to prizes, but 
little more than one-third is de- 
voted either to the payment of pro- 
fessors or to the direct promotion 
of science and learning. 

Some ill results of this distribu- 
tion are patent. The cause, for in- 
stance, becomes manifest of what 
seems at first sight inexplicable, 
ie. that Oxford, whilst more richly 
endowed that any other educational 
institution in the world, appears 
constantly in want of money for 
the objects most necessary to a 
University. Not only the pro- 
fessors, technically so called, but all 
the persons engaged in the profes- 
sion of teaching, are underpaid. 
For no one can maintain that a 
professor, who always ought to be 
and often is a man of eminence, 
is adequately remunerated by a 
salary which often falls short of, 
and rarely exceeds, 6col. a year. 
Any one who thinks this payment 
sufficient should turn to p. 205 of 
the Suggestions, where an instruc- 
tive list is given of the payments 
made out of the consolidated fund 
to clerks of assizes, registrars of 
county courts, &c. <A professor of 
history unfit for his post is of course 
dear at 600!. a year, but a professor 
of history who is not utterly unfit 
to fill his chair ought, one would 
think, to receive at least the 1,000l. a 
year which is not too much to pay 
for the routine duties of a clerk of 
assize. A tutor, again, or lecturer 
of a college, if he is fit for his place, 
is worse paid for good work than 
any man in England. He receives 
occasionally 200/. or 3001, a year, 
though he does not generally re- 
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ceive a8 much. This income he 
can as a general rule only hope to 
keep whilst unmarried, and he has no 
prospect of rising in his profession, 
or rather he has ‘no profession in 
which to rise. He may spend the 
best part of his life in the zealous 
discharge of duties which only men 
of talent can discharge, and yet as 
he advances in age he will find him- 
self with no chance either of a pro- 
fessorship or of any other reasonable 
reward for his labours. If he is in 
orders, he may retreat to a country 
living to which he is unsuited and 
which is unsuited to him; if he is 
not in orders, he may occasionally 
amuse himself with a futile effort 
to obtain a Scotch professorship, or 
may retreat in disgust from the 
University to what is called the 
pursuit of literature, i.e. the writing 
of leading articles, or to the certain 
emolument and equally certain 
weariness of a schoolmaster’s career. 
A man, however, who intends ulti- 
mately to leave the University soon 
sees that the sooner he departs the 
better for himself. ‘Thus it happens 
that Oxford, with all her emolu- 
ments and with all the attractions 
offered by the studious ease of a 
college life, can hardly retain the 
best and most promising teachers. 
One after another they go away to 
pursuits which offer, on whatever 
terms, that which Oxford does not 
offer—a career. 

For’ it is another effect of the 
manner in which the endowment 
fund is expended that teaching is 
not at Oxford in any sense a profes- 
sion. It is esséntial to a profession 
that it should give persons who 
embrace it at least the hope of 
rising, and also some prospect of a 
fair support and independence. It 
is also greatly to be desired in a 
profession that there should be in 
it a gradation of success, i.e. that 
success in one portion of it should 
lead on to some higher position. 
The three so-called liberal profes- 
sions, though all of them extremely 
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ill-organised, have all of them the 
foregoing characteristics. A law- 
yer, a clergyman, and even a mili- 
tary man, may hope, though the 
hope is in most cases doomed to 
disappointment, to rise by energy 
if not to a brilliant yet to an assured 
position. A teacher at Oxford has 
no good ground for hoping to rise 
to a different position from that in 
which he begins his career. In 
other words, teaching is not a pro- 
fession. 

This defect in the arrangements 
of the University is, it must be 
fairly conceded, the result of many 
causes other than the distribution 
of the endowment fund; but it is 
one which cannot be remedied with- 
out reform in the distribution of 
the fund. For it is very closely 
connected with another flaw in the 
present arrangements. The whole 
body of professors and teachers, 
even including under this head the 
tutors and lecturers who perform, 
on the whole, the best and most 
efficient work in the way of educa- 
tion achieved at the University, are 
not sufficient for the wants of an 
institution which ought to be the 
noblest place of instruction in Eu- 
rope. Let any reader turn to the 
list given by Mr. Pattison of the pro- 
fessorships existing at Oxford for 
mathematics, natural science, and 
medicine, compared with the list of 
professorships in similar subjects at 
Berlin; or let him compare the 
courses of historical, political, and 
administrative sciences, given in 
the University at Berlin with the 
miserable provision made at Oxford 
for instruction in history. He will 
see at once the difference between 
a University which makes it a 
main object to provide complete 
courses of instruction and a Univer- 
sity which lavishes its resources on 
prizes meant to induce students to 
come and be educated. 

But the main evil, in Mr. Patti- 
son’s view at any rate, of the pre- 
sent distribution of the endowment 
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fund, is not (though this is an evil) 
that it does not provide sufficient 
instruction or a sufficient body of 
teachers for students, but that it is 
not devoted in any adequate degree 
to the promotion of science and 
learning. It is worth while to 
understand as far as possible what 
is meant by this complaint, for it is 
on this point that the author of the 
Suggestions differs most widely, not 
only from those who are opposed to 
University reform, but from active 
University reformers. Much has 
been done,and much more doubtless 
will be done, to improve the teach- 
ing at Oxford. Mr. Pattison’s great 
complaint is that the teaching has in 
a sense been too exclusively looked 
to. No doubt much more ought 
to be done to provide good teachers, 
but the error, in his eyes, has been 
that while efforts are made to pro- 
vide teachers little or nothing is 
done to collect together eminent 
men who shall be eminent not only 
as teachers but as learners. This 
he maintains to be an error on two 
separate grounds, which he does not 
keep sufficiently distinct. The first 
is, that you will never get really 
good teaching by treating profes- 
sors mainly as teachers, and that no 
man will teach well who is simply 
a teacher. ‘What I wish to con- 
tend,’ he writes, ‘is that the pro- 
fessor of a modern University ought 
to regard himself primarily as a 
learner, and a teacher only second- 
arily. His first obligation is to the 
faculty he represents, and he must 
consider that he is there on his own 
account, and not for the sake of his 
pupils.” The second ground is 
that it is of supreme national im- 
portance to give national encour- 
agement to the existence of a class 
of men devoted to study and to the 
pursuit of all the higher branches 
of knowledge; in short, that the 
University ought to be ‘ an organi- 
sation of science,’ i.e. a place 
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where a body of men, pre-eminent 
in all branches of knowledge, might 
at once pursue their inquiries, and 
disseminate among their pupils the 
result of their studies. It is at any 
rate on this view a defect of the 
present distribution of the endow- 
ment fund that while it offers 
rewards to the industry of students, 
and to some extent, though very 
inadequately, supports professors, 
it does not, except in the very 
slightest degree, support and en- 
courage men devoted to the profes- 
sion of learning. 

The immense cxpenditure in 
prize-money can only be justified 
by its result on education, and, 
after all, the main practical ques- 
tion in considering the present 
University system is whether it 
works well,as the saying is—that is, 
whether the expenditure in prizes 
really conduces to the spread of a 
good education among large classes 
of the nation. 

A first and obvious remark, 
though it is one to which we shall 
have to recur, is that whatever the 
merits of the present system it 
cannot be reckoned among them 
that it provides, we do not say the 
poor, but even the mass of the 
richer classes, with a good Uni- 
versity education. There is the less 
need of arguing this point because 
the one feature in our Universities 
which has been censured by critics 
of all schools alike is that Universi- 
ties do not afford an education to 
anything like a sufficient number of 
students. Probably in no year have 
there been present at Oxford as 
many as two thousand undergra- 
duates, and this is confessedly a 
miserably small number of students 
to be brought together at the richest 
of our national Universities. But 
the question of so-called University 
extension may for a moment be dis- 
missed. The most important ques- 
tion for a University is not what is 
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the number of men which it edu- 
cates, but what is the kind of 
education which it gives them. It 
is to determining this point as re- 
gards Oxford that Mr. Pattison’s 
criticisms are directed. 

It is in the first place obvious 
that the two main ‘appliances ’—if 
the term may be used—on which the 
University relies for stimulating the 
energy of its students are prizes and 
examinations. The two are in fact 
closely connected together. A 
system which relies on prizes as a 
means of rousing to exertion neces- 
sarily uses examinations as a means 
of ascertaining that the prizes are 
fairly given. Moreover a high 
place in an examination is itself a 
prize, and in many cases a far 
more valuable prize than tangible 
pecuniary reward. The merit of 
these, two appliances is that they 
really do excite an amount of mental 
activity and of industry, which can 
scarcely be produced by any other 
means. An observer who looks 
back at the history of Oxford for the 
last fifty years will see that improve- 
ments in examinations and the 
opening of an increased number of 
prizes to fair competition have been 
at once the cause and the effect of 
every step made in advance. So 
much may be said fairly and so 
much more unfairly against prizes 
and examinations that it is of im- 
portance to mark the great benefits 
which they can confer. They are 
the most powerful means for rous- 
ing a University to life and for 
keeping it alive, but like other 
means efficient for particular ends, 
they may both be used to excess 
and be found unsuitable for other 
objects. 

It needs no elaborate proof that 
prizes may be increased to excess. 
In fact there is always a danger 
that an increase in the number of 
prizes should thwart the very object 
for which prizes exist; and though 
it is impossible to speak dogma- 
tically on the subject there is reason 
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to fear that the number of prizes at 
Oxford is being increased beyond 
measure. Take, for example, the 
fellowships. The time is gradually 
approaching when there will be 
somewhere from twenty to thirty 
fellowships freely competed for each 
year. Meanwhile, as the number of 
classmen does not greatly increase, 
the result will be that to obtain a 
fellowship will become each year 
easier and that at last the amount of 
exertion necessary to be put forth 
for that object will be perceptibly 
diminished. At what exact stage 
the number of prizes becomes in- 
juriously great can only be decided 
by persons minutely acquainted 
with the state of the University at 
a given moment; but it can hardly 
be doubted that thirty fellowships 
a year is (while the number of stu- 
dents continues as at present) an 
inordinate number of prizes, and 
that the income of some fellowships 
might with actual benefit be di- 
verted to other objects. 

An examination, again, is in itself 
a means of education. It does more 
than stimulate a student’s activity. 
It compels him in the first place to 
produce his knowledge in a tangible 
form, and thus dispels vague ideas 
and exposes inaccurate knowledge. 
Most men entertain a vague con- 
ception that they know a great deal 
about various subjects, and they 
have in fact, if well educated, at 
one time or another really collected 
together a certain amount of in- 
formation on the various topics 
which interest intelligent persons. 
But their knowledge is at the best 
inaccurate and far less extensive 
than might at first sight be sup- 
posed. Put such well-informed 
persons through an examination 
and they discover that a large 
portion of their supposed know- 
ledge has no real existence, whilst 
another portion is so vague and in- 
definite as to have no value, An 
examination also confers an im- 
mense benefit on those who go 
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through it by putting before them 
a standard of what is meant by 
knowing the contents of an author’s 
works. All people at most times 
read books in such a way as scarcely 
to know, when the book is read, 
what are really the main proposi- 
tions which it contains. Any one 
who has once been forced to read a 
book carefully, with a view to 
being examined, is taught, if no- 
thing else, at least what it is to 
master thoroughly the contents of 
one book, and to be taught thus 
much is to learn something of con- 
siderable value. No one, and cer- 
tainly not the author of the Sug- 
gestions, desires to direct a diatribe 
against examinations. ‘ Examina- 
tion has its place in education, a 
place perfectly understood by us all 
in theory, however widely our prac- 
tice may have deviated into extrava- 
gance. It is the sequel and sup- 
plement of a definite course of 
study. It is necessary to the 
student as the only means of making 
distinct to him his knowledge and 
his ignorance. It is necessary to 
the teacher to find out at what 
point to take up hisinstruction. . . 
It is only when the relative position 
of the two momenta of the student’s 
existence is inverted, when instead 
of being questioned on the matters 
learned he learns only how to stand 
being questioned, that examination 
becomes an eyvil.’! 

Can any person who knows Ox- 
ford say that there is not a risk of 
examinations becoming an evil? A 
man who reads for honours may 
well in one way or another be ex- 
amined and severely examined be- 
tween nine and ten times within 
the space of three or four years. 
His University life consists of alter- 
nately preparing for examinations, 
of going through examinations, and 
recovering his strength after exami- 
nations. The kind of pressure under 
which he is kept may be necessary, 
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but it causes greatevils. It entails 
in the first place a waste of time and 
of physical and intellectual strength. 
It further gives an unfortunate bias 
to studies. Reading men inevi- 
tably study not what they think 
best worth investigation but those 
subjects which are of most import- 
ance for success in examinations. 
It is further notorious that certain 
writers and subjects are well 
adapted for the purpose of an exami- 
nation, whilst other writers of equal 
genius and other subjects of equal 
importance are not suitable for dis- 
playing the skill either of the exami- 
ners or of the students. From this 
fact, combined with the fact before 
mentioned that students can afford 
to study those subjects only in which 
they are likely to be examined, it 
sometimes happens that strange 
twists are given to an undergradu- 
ate’s course of reading. Thus there is 
no subject studied to better purpose 
at Oxford than Greek and Roman 
history; yet of the classmen who 
study these histories with care not 
one out of twenty has read with 
minuteness the history of the age 
of Alexander and Demosthenes, and 
not one out of a hundred has studied 
the Punic wars or the later history 
of the Republic. The reason is 
that it is absolutely necessary to 
know as much of Greek history as 
is contained in the first eight 
volumes of Mr. Grote, and as much 
of Latin history as is contained in 
the first decade of Livy. But as it 
is not necessary to know other 
portions of Greekand Roman history, 
men to whom it is a main subject 
to gain a good degree naturally 
neglect periods of history in which 
they are not likely to be questioned 
by examiners. In other words, men 
learn in order to be examined in- 
stead of being examined in what 
they learnt. 

Still, speculative and even prac- 
tical objections to the established 
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system of education will have, and 
ought to have, little weight with the 
public, if it can be shown that 
that system works well. 

Unhappily in one respect the 
present system does not work well. 
Seventy per cent. of the under- 
graduates at the University consist, 
it has been calculated, of passmen. 
As regards these seventy per cent. 
—that is, thelarge mass of the under- 
graduates—the efforts of the Uni- 
versity to provide them with any- 
thing worth calling an education 
are a distinct failure. 

‘For the passman the University 
is but an unmeaning repetition of the 
school. Sent up here at nineteen, not 
having learnt what he might have 
learnt by sixteen, we have the option 
of teaching him nothing at all or of 
teaching him over again what he has 
been five or six years in not learning. 
The attempt even to do this is often 
vain, owing to a habit of duncehood, 
which he has acquired by the passive 
resistance of the mind tothe reiteration 
of the same matter.’ 

This judgment is as just as it is 
severe. On this point plain language 
must be used, for it is the public 
rather than the University who are 
in this matter in fault. A mass of 
men are sent up to college either 
because their parents think that 
there are social advantages to be 
gained by the years spent at the 
Universities, or because a University 
degree is necessary for admission to 
orders. Hence Oxford is flooded by 
students who neither intend, nor in 
many cases are able, to study. A 
passman may indeed belong to one 
of two classes. He may be, and 
often is, a man of ability. If so, he 
passes three of the best years of his 

life in indolence, and you may oc- 
casionally hear him sum up in later 
life his University career in some- 
thing like the following statement, 
which we have ourselves heard in 
substance made at a public dinner: 
‘T shall never pass so happy a time 
as at Oxford. I hunted three times 
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a week, and did nothing except the 
six weeks when I had to cram for 
my degree.’ 

Such a man in fact lives ina fool’s 
paradiseof unlimited self-indulgence 
and of almost unlimited credit. 
This paradise he of course remem- 
bers with regret when thrust out 
into a world where tradesmen ask 
for the payment of their bills. His 
life is, it is true, becoming less enjoy- 
able. Constant examinations mar 
the perfect happiness of a passman’s 
career, but they after all give much 
more trouble to his tutor than to 
himself, and are inflictions from 
which he had best be freed, since 
they teach him nothing but an arti- 
ficial dislike to learning. 

But the typical representative of 
the passman is a person of slender 
ability. Average passmen are per- 
sons who ought never to have come 
to the University. Badly taught 
and unable to learn, they expend 
their energies in the endeavour to 
push through examinations which 
they justly hate as a cause of useless 
annoyanceand trouble. A mere listof 
what a passman is supposed to learn 
is of itself a sufficient condemnation 
of pass degrees. An ordinary M.A., 
who as a general rule becomes im- 
mediately after his degree a clergy- 
man and therefore a recognised 
authority on all the highest pro- 
blems of theology, need not know 
more of classics than an intelligent 
schoolboy of fifteen or sixteen, and 
indeed often does not know more 
of scripture history than most 
ladies pick up without any special 
training. 

It should perhaps in fairness be 
added that he is required to know, 
and probably does know for the 
space of about a week, the thirty- 
nine articles both in English and 
in Latin—that is to say, all the 
thirty-nine except the seventeenth, 
which an examiner with any sense 
of fairness will scarcely ask for. A 
passman can also for the same space 
of time give conclusive proofs from 
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scripture of the truth of all the said 
articles. 

No doubt for the presence at the 
Universities of unintelligent pass- 
men rather the respectable preju- 
dices of the English public than any 
fault of the University are to blame. 
At the same time the existing Uni- 
versity system is open to censure in 
two respects. By holding out to 
passmen the M.A. degree it encour- 
ages their presence, and through 
relying exclusively on the effect to 
be produced by examinations and 
prizes neglects other means of in- 
fluencing the better men of their 
class. Many men who either from 
indolence or from want of original 
training or capacity will never com- 
pete for prizes or enter into compe- 
titive examinations, take a keen in- 
terest in the pursuit of their pro- 
fession, and frequently achieve great 
professional success. Such men 
might, it may be suspected, be in- 
duced whilst at the Universities to 
study the elements of their future 
profession, e.g. law or medicine. 
But the University makes no pro- 
vision for men who can be in- 
terested in study when it has a 
practical object, but who have little 
taste for speculation or studies which 
do not seem to refer to practical 
life. Hence, persons who in later 
life show a keen interest in pro- 
fessional studies often leave the 
Universities without having done 
more than keep alive for a few years 
the valueless knowledge they had 
acquired at school. 

But if Oxford fails as regards 
passmen—that is, seventy per cent. 
of the undergraduates—it may be 
supposed, and not without reason, 
that the thirty per cent. of students 
who take honours receive an educa- 
tion of which the University may 
be proud. Theauthor of the Sugges- 
tions is a severe and, as it will ap- 
pear to most persons, a hardly just 
critic of the results of Oxford edu- 
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cation upon the men who take 
honours. But even to appreciate 
his criticisms it is fair to notice his 
testimony to the merits of the 
Oxford training. He ‘turns with a 
sense of relief from the case of the 
passmen to that of the honour stu- 
dents. The honour students—i.e. 
about thirty per cent. of our whole 
number—receive here an education 
which benefits them in intellect and 
in character. As this result repre- 
sents the total product of the Uni- 
versity, as it is at present consti- 
tuted, it is natural and desirable 
that it should be closely scanned 
and criticised. A just estimate of 
the qualitative value of an Oxford 
training is very difficult to arrive 
at. It has been as severely censured 
by its enemies as it has been extra- 
vagantly lauded by its advocates. 
The value of the Oxford mintage 
is more than ever just now the 
topic of debate in speeches and 
pamphlets.’! ‘It is,’ he adds, ‘dif- 
ficult or impossible for one who is 
himself of Oxford to offer any 
general valuation of the results of 
the (University) curriculum. Any 
such estimate would require to be 
based on a wide acquaintance with 
men of every variety of class and 
training in more countries than our 
own. Without invidious compa- 
risons with other systems one can- 
not fail to recognise in the type of 
character and understanding, re- 
sulting from our training, many 
valuable qualities, and an emancipa- 
tion from some of the more common 
intellectual defects. Our system 
is not inoperative or feeble. It 
takes a powerful hold and moulds 
the man towards a fine ideal.’? 

It is a truth which in common 
fairness ought to be amply acknow- 
ledged that the toils of a succession 
of University reformers have been 
repaid by a brilliant success, An 
English University has been stirred 
up to active intellectual life. You 








8 Ibid. p. 272. 
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may criticise the Oxford training as 
you will, but the fact remains that at 
a time when even educated English- 
men seem dead to all speculative en- 
quiries, and when the energy of the 
respectable middle classes seems 
gradually more and more devoted 
to the sordid pursuit of position and 
success in life, the University has 
become a centre of speculative 
activity, and has succeeded in send- 
ing forth students interested in all 
the theories of the age and ‘ moulded 
towards a high ideal.’ To have 
achieved this is to have achieved a 
success of which the University, 
or rather the noble line of men who 
have reformed the University, have 
aright to be proud; and there are 
doubtless many persons who will 
think that to grant as much as Mr. 
Pattison or any candid critic must 
grant in favour of the result of 
the training given to men who read 
for honours is to grant that no 
serious reform can be needed in the 
studies which a classman undergoes 
preliminary to his degree. 

The first, and in some respects 
the fundamental, objection which 
can be brought against these studies 
is that they encourage speculation 
not founded on knowledge.'! The 
point of this criticism would be 
hardly apparent to any one who 
judges of the studies of Oxford 
undergraduates merely from the 
list of subjects to be found in the 
University calendar. But the truth 
is that the merits no less than the 
defects of the training which young 
men undergo at Oxford depend on 
studies which are scarcely men- 
tioned in the calendar, but which 
form, if not the largest, at any rate 
the most important portion of the 
work which a classman has to per- 
form in order to obtain a good 
degree. He has to read not only 
the authors, e. g. Thucydides, Aris- 
totle, or Plato, whose names appear 
in the calendar, but an immense 
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quantity of modern works on his- 
tory or philosophy which bear only 
remotely on Greek history or the 
Ethics. Success at Oxford is to be 
achieved by three things: by know- 
ledge, that is, of a certain number of 
ancient authors ; by a fair acquaint- 
ance with the leading philosophical 
and historical writers of the day ; 
and, thirdly and chiefly, by the 
power of expressing in a clear and, 
if possible, a showy style, the re- 
sults which a student has gathered 
from his miscellaneous reading. In 
other words, the most essential 
thing for success is to be able to 
write down in good English, at a 
moment’s notice, neat statements of 
the views of e. g. Grote, Mill, Maine, 
Niebuhr, or Mommsen. A man 
well versed in modern literature 
and interested in modern specu- 
lations, who can express himself in 
English which would suit the co- 
lumns of a leading newspaper, is 
almost certain to take a good degree. 
If want of classical knowledge, or 
want of care in mastering the details 
of the Ethics, or of Herodotus, de- 
prives him of a first class, he may 
still look with confidence to a fel- 
lowshipas a reward for his ‘thought- 
fulness,’ ‘ width of view,’ and lite- 
rary skill. For education at Oxford 
is practically, though not theo- 
retically, literary. What it re- 
wards and therefore encourages is 
an intelligent interest in the specu- 
lative questions of the day and lite- 
rary dexterity. This kind of edu- 
cation has its good side, but that 
it tends to encourage speculation 
rather than accurate investigation 
of facts is apparent. Young men 
are induced by the offer of splendid 
prizes to spend their time in reading 
a limited number of ancient authors 
and an unlimited number of modern 
writers of reputation. They are 
further induced to reproduce the re- 
sults of reading in the best language 
they can command. Add to this 
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that an undergraduate’s instructors 
are but a year or two older than 
himself, who have gained their posi- 
tion by the kind of literary and 
speculative ability to which they 
stimulate their pupils. A lecturer is 
said to have given his class this piece 
of advice, ‘ Take care in the exami- 
nations that you are not dull—you 
had much better be flippant than 
dull.’ This rule expresses coarsely 
enough the principle which every 
undergraduate and B.A. ought to 
keep in mind, and generally does 
keep in mind, who aspires to the 
honour and emolument of a fellow- 
ship. 

This training is neither inopera- 
tive nor feeble. The men trained 
under it have few of the qualities, 
good or bad, which popular imagin- 
ation still attributes to the fellow 
of a college. They are very slightly 
attached either to the learning or 
to the prejudices of the past. No 
doubt they mostly know a good deal 
of some classical authors, but the 
classical knowledge of Oxford fel- 
lows need not be either profound 
or extensive, and though there is a 
prevailing impression that too much 
time is given at our Universities 
to Latin versification,a man may 
go creditably through Oxford who 
could not make ten good verses to 
save his life; and less and less im- 
portance every day attaches to the 
power of versification. On the other 
hand, the younger Oxford fellows 
are far better read in all the politi- 
cal, social, and theological contro- 
versies of the time than the mass of 
English gentlemen. They have, in 
short, received and value a good 
modern literary education. Thisedu- 
cation has indubitably an extremely 
good side. It kindles mental activity, 
and it frees the mind from many of 
the ordinary prejudices which infest 
respectable English society. Its 
weak point is that it is, as Mr. 
Pattison again and again points 
out, literary and not ‘scientific.’ 
The latter expression may indeed 
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mislead, for it is used by the writer 
of the Suggestions im a sense 
different from that which it popu- 
larly receives. An education is 
popularly called ‘scientific’ which 
is grounded on the knowledge of the 
mathematical or physical sciences ; 
but an education may correctly 
be called ‘scientific’ which is 
grounded on a knowledge of the 
principles of any province of hu. 
man knowledge. In this sense 
classical learning, law, art itself, 
the physical sciences, &c., may each 
and all be studied scientifically, 
Thus a student may be taught (to 
take one case as an example) to 
study law scientifically, i.e. to 
master the general principles of 
jurisprudence or of any one body of 
law. The defect complained of in 
the Oxford training, when it is said 
not to be scientific, is not that no 
instruction is given in the physical 
sciences, but that little trouble is 
taken to force or induce men to 
study carefully the principles of 
any branch of knowledge. This 
defect in the education there given 
arises in part from an exaggerated 
estimate of the value of mental 
activity (what is sometimes called 
‘thought’), as contrasted with 
learning or knowledge. But it is 
closely connected with a fault 
which we conceive the reformers 
of most schools would acknow- 
ledge as a defect, though they 
may differ in their estimate of its 
importance. This is that the main 
prizes of a University career—viz. 
the fellowships—are so given away 
as absolutely to discourage the 
devotion of a student’s energies to 
any one line of study. Take, for 
instance, the position of a B.A. who 
has just taken his degree. He 
might naturally prefer to give him- 
self up to the study of the principles 
of some profession, e.g. medicine 
or law. But his immediate object 
must be to obtain a fellowship, and 
to insure success in this he is com- 
pelled to forego all special studies, 
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because fellowships are almost 
wholly given as a reward for the 
possession of general information 
and literary skill, and are not, with 
some rare exceptions, to be gained 
by special knowledge. Add to this 
that it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain at Oxford really good instruc- 
tion in the scientific side of the 
liberal professions. A student who 
wished to read Roman law or juris- 
prudence ought to go to Germany, 
and a student who desired to study 
the laws of England would, at any 
rate some years ago whatever may 
be the case now, have got little in- 
struction at Oxford beyond what he 
could have acquired himself from 
the reading of elementary law books. 

This want of special instruction 
may be fairly objected to on several 
grounds. Mr. Pattison’s main ob- 
jection to it is, if we understand 
him rightly, that it produces in the 
student an unscientific habit of 
mind. A man who has never 
thoroughly studied any one branch 
of knowledge, whilst he has read 
generalisations bearing on all 
branches of knowledge, is almost 
inevitably the slave to vague con- 
ceptions, some true, some false, but 
the grounds of which he has in no 
case thoroughly examined. Another 
kindred evil is that a person who has 
once acquired a taste for generalisa- 
tions and extensive theories, which 
are not the result of labour but are 
taken ready-made from his teachers, 
feels an aversion to the tedious pro- 
cess by which any real knowledge is 
gained. Oxford turns out every year 
a large numberof men, many of them 
of great talent, most of them used to 
undergo a good deal of work, and 
all of them more or less ambitious. 
These men, who are the flower of 
the University, who are brilliant, 
energetic, and well educated, might 
Seem destined to achieve marked 
success in the liberal professions. 
Their success has hitherto scarcely 
equalled the natural expectation 
which might be formed by them- 
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selves or by their friends. No doubt 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
to test fairly the results of modern 
Oxford training, but a little obser- 
vation certainly shows that this 
training tends to send forth into 
the world those who have profited 
most by it under some disad- 
vantages. It is, for instance, the 
inevitable price of a University 
career that the man who starts in a 
profession after having gone through 
the University begins his profes- 
sional course somewhat late in life. 
Thus a student who enters the Inns 
of Court, say at twenty-three or 
twenty-four, after having gone 
through Oxford or Cambridge, 
finds that he has to compete with 
men who were learning possibly 
the routine of a solicitor’s office 
whilst he was reading for his 
degree. This disadvantage is not 
of itself a grave one, and would 
be amply compensated for had the 
University man been able to study 
the principles of law whilst his 
competitor was learning how to 
serve writs or draw declarations. 
But, unluckily, the University man 
has learnt no more of law than his 
rival, and he has often contracted a 
taste for generalisation which no 
doubt makes him an admirable 
critic of the defects, which are 
patent enough, of English law 
writers, but which goes far to in- 
capacitate him from entering with 
zest into the drudgery of a pleader’s 
chambers. In this respect a pass- 
man has often a considerable ad- 
vantage over the man who has 
gained classes and honours. His 
slumbering intellectual energy is 
aroused by the hope of professional 
success, and as for the first time he 
really exerts his mind he conceives 
that the only intellectual pursuit 
which he has ever known is the 
noblest in the world, and reads 
Blackstone with a faith and fervour 
which go far to ensure success. It 
is, in fact, possible that the encou- 
ragement of special studies at Ox- 
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ford would induce some of the 
better passmen to work. These 
men find a difficulty in seeing any 
real advantage in the study say of 
Aristotle’s Ethics, but those of them 
who intended to go to the bar 
might perhaps be induced to feel 
an interest in studies which they per- 
ceived to have some connection with 
professional success. It is perfectly 
true that the mass of passmen can- 
not be said to have a preference for 
one kind of work over another, be- 
cause they impartially abhor every 
kind of intellectual labour. Still, 
there is a limited class of men who 
can pursue with interest even spe- 
culative studies if connected with 
some practical pursuit, and to these 
men instruction in the principles of 
e.g. law, medicine, &c., might not 
be offered in vain. 

The question, then, What are the 
present defects of the University 
system P may be shortly answered 
from the Suggestions somewhat as 
follows : 

The endowment fund is almost 
wholly consumed in providing prizes 
for persons successful either at the 
entrance or at the termination of 
their University course. Hence the 
whole body of teachers are in the 
first place underpaid, and in the 
second place not provided with any 
career. The University, again, has 
partly, in consequence of this distri- 
bution of the endowment fund, de- 
voted its energies almost wholly to 
the task of teaching, to the neglect 
of the cultivation and support of 
science and learning. The educa- 
tion given has further failed to reach 
the mass of the students. The por- 
tion, again, who have been educated, 
have been in many respects well 
educated; but even in their case, 
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partly from the exaggerated reliance 
placed on the effect of prizes and 
examinations, partly from other 
causes, the effect of the education 
given is not wholly good. It tends 
to turn out men who prefer specu- 
lation to knowledge and are not 
scientifically trained in any of the 
various branches of knowledge. 

What direction ought reform to 
take ? 

Mr. Pattison takes pains to show 
that a searching reform of some 
kind is inevitable. The Univer- 
sities, he, in effect, argues, are 
national institutions, and must ulti- 
mately be made of national use. 
Their endowments are at present 
expended on providing an education 
for the richest class of the commu- 
nity. It is not to be expected that 
the people should long tolerate the 
use of public resources to provide 
education for exactly that class of 
persons who can easily provide it 
for themselves. He further appears 
to hold, and we conceive rightly, 
that though the number of under- 
graduates ought to be greatly in- 
creased, yet the various schemes 
of University extension do not ad- 
mit of being carried beyond a com- 
paratively narrow limit.! 

‘The public, therefore, as soon as 
it looks into our affairs thoroughly, 
will immediately discover two facts: 
first, that we are not the right sort 
of school for its purposes ; secondly, 
that such a school as it wants could 
be conducted for probably a fourth 
of the cost, and that the other three- 
fourths of the endowment are super- 
fluous.’? In the following passage, 
which unhappily we cannot quote 
in full, he sketches the kind of re- 
form which the public are likely to 
attempt. 


* It should in fairness be noticed that Mr. Pattison advocates every possible step for 


lowering the necessary cost of University education (see e.g. pp. 76 and 77). 


What is 


meant in the text is, that he does not appear to think that when every reform is carried 
out, the number of students can be increased so as to make the Universities, on the 
ground of the mere number of undergraduates, national institutions. 


2 Suggestions, p. 136. 
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If the public which believes in news- 
papers were to take us in hand now it would 
no doubt try to set up school of liberal edu- 
eation for its youth, in which the measure 
of attainment would be what would get him 
on in life. . . . Education, instead of an 
elevating influence, would become, as in 
China, the stamp of an uniform pattern. . . . 
We should have a varied staff of masters, 
under whom every accomplishment might 
be acquired in little time or at little cost, 
and a youth prepared to pass unnumbered 
competitive examinations in any subject. 
The hive would be purified, the drones 
would be driven out, the danger, on which 
the Times dwells, that we are getting to 
know too much and do too little, would be 
abated. Every one would be doing a day’s 
work and receiving a salary in proportion. 


It would be possible for the Uni- 
versity to fall in with the popular 
conception of what is needed and 
become a good working school. ‘ By 
vigour in doing this and by another 
grand holocaust of fellowships we 
might purchase another respite and 
retain the remaining emoluments on 
their present footing.’! A main ob- 
ject of the Suggestions is to warn 
University reformers against such a 
concession to popular pressure. The 
Universities must, it is granted, 
be reformed; they must be made 
manifestly beneficial to the nation. 
But these ends can, Mr. Pattison 
maintains, be attained by employ- 
ing their revenues for an object 
different at once from that on which 
these revenues are now consumed, 
and also from the objects to which 
they would be devoted by popular 
reformers. This object is the pro- 
motion of science and learning, i.e. 
in other words, the support of an 
institution of which the main end 
should be the cultivation and diffu- 
sion of all the best learning of the 
day. This idea is to the English 
public a novel one, and it is desirable, 
as far as space permits, to let the 
author of the Suggestions explain 
it in his own language. ‘There 
remains,’ he writes, ‘ only one thing 
to be tried. We must engage in 
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grapple with public opinion and 
graft upon it by discussion and by 
the reason of the thing an idea of 
the purposes and possibilities of a 
University which is at present want- 
ing alike to its conception and to 
our practice. We must do nothing 
less than ask that the college 
endowments be restored to their 
original purpose, that of the promo- 
tion of science and learning.’? He 
again insists ‘that the University 
shall be no longer a class school, 
nor mainly a school for youth at all. 
It is a national institute for the 
preservation and tradition of useful 
knowledge. It is the common in- 
terest of the whole commonwealth 
that such knowledge should exist, 
should be guarded, treasured, 
cultivated, disseminated, and ex- 
pounded.’ ‘What is wanted,’ to 
quote another passage, ‘is to enable 
men to devote their youth and the 
meridian of their powers uninter- 
ruptedly to knowledge, and to take 
them up as early as possible, and to 
open a career to theoretic science 
such as those now open to the prac- 
tical professions, and at the same 
time make an equal demand for 
energy and exertion.’ 

It is always difficult to summarise 
the views ofan original writer with- 
out danger of doing him uninten- 
tional injustice, but the view main- 
tained in the Suggestions may, it is 
conceived, be thus fairly stated. 

The object of University reform 
ought not to be mainly, or at any 
rate directly, to improve the teach- 
ing given to the students, but to 
render the University the abode of 
a body of persons who should be 
at once students and teachers in 
all the main departments of know- 
ledge. These persons may, for want 
of a better term, be called ‘ pro- 
fessors,’ but their character and 
position would differ on several 
points from that held by any class 
of men now existing in England. 

3 Ibid. p. 327. ‘ Ibid, p. 161. 
HH 
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These professors would not, on 
the one hand, be a body of scientific 
discoverers, supported by the State 
whilst prosecuting their enquiries, 
for not only would they constitute an 
organised body, but they would also 
be bound as part of their profession 
to teach as well as learn—that is, 
they would be a professoriate. On 
the other hand they would not 
occupy the same position as that 
held by a modern Oxford professor. 
He is, under a more dignified title, 
a mere teacher of young men. Of 
course he may devote himself to 
study, as may a schoolmaster or a 
lawyer, but the University which 
compels him to teach takes no pains 
even to induce him to study. In 
the second place, he is not in any 
sense the member of a profession, 
for the simple reason that under 
the present system a professorship 
is not itself a prize to be gained by 
learning in the same sense in which 
a judgeship may be called a prize 
for success if not for eminence at 
the bar. Nor is there, speaking 


generally, any arrangement existing 
whereby a professor who fails in his 
profession loses, or one who suc- 
ceeds in his profession gains, ad- 


vancement. The professors who 
would exist under Mr. Pattison’s 
reform would be primarily men de- 
voted to learning, and only secon- 
darily teachers. They would further 
be the members of an elaborately 
organised profession, in which, as 
in other professions, men could ob- 
tain considerable rewards for as- 
siduity in the pursuit of their special 
career. 

It may be possibly well to remark 
that in advocating the foundation of 
a profession of learning Mr. Patti- 
son advocates a reform different in 
kind from that which has been again 
and again forced upon public atten- 
tion by men who appear to think 
that the whole object of University 
reform would be obtained when 
undergraduates were taught in large 
classes by teachers who were ap- 
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pointed by the University, and given 
salaries of 1,000/. a year and called 
professors, instead of being taught 
in small classes by instructors ap- 
pointed by the colleges, paid cer- 
tainly much less than 13,0001. a 
year, and called tutors. Of the 
merit of professorial teaching—i.e. 
teaching by a course of lectures to 
large classes—Mr. Pattison does not, 
it may be conceived, think highly. 
It is at any rate not the object of 
his work to take part in the contro; 
versy by which the public has been 
sometimesinstructed,and more often 
bored, as to the respective merits of 
tutorial and professorial teaching. 
His object is to urge the formation 
of a ‘ profession of learning.’ 

The reform, then, that he advo- 
cates is the devotion of the Univer- 
sity revenues to the support of 
science, using that word in its 
widest sense. What are the steps 
by which this reform can be ef- 
fected ? 

The scheme suggested by Mr. 
Pattison is worked out by him with 
the elaboration which an inventor 
devotes to the exposition of his in- 
vention. Though interesting and 
well deserving attention, it can here 
be only sketched in outline. It 
consists of two portions which, how- 
ever, are closely connected together. 
The first is a reform or reconstitu- 
tion of the professoriate; the second, 
a reform of the existing system of 
education. 

A body of faculties, i.e. of corpo- 
rations, for the study and teaching 
of all the main branches of know- 
ledge, is in the first place to be 
formed, and to be supported mainly 
out of the revenues which now go 
to support the members, whether 
scholars or fellows, of the existing 
colleges. The different faculties 
would, on the proposed scheme, be 
somewhat as follows : 

1. Faculty of Theology. 

2 Faculty of Law, including, 
under it, sub-faculties of History, 
Moral and Social Science, &c. 
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3. Faculties of Medicine, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, &c. 

4. Faculty of Language and Li- 
terature, under which would be in- 
cluded sub-faculties of Philology, 
Classics, Theory of Art, &c. 

The minutiz of this scheme are 
of minor importance. It is pro- 
posed for the purpose of showing, 
by example, the character of the re- 
form advocated, which is nothing 
less than the dedication of the col- 
lege funds to the support of cor- 
porations, consisting of men, cach 
devoted to the learning and teach- 
ing of a particular branch of know- 
ledge. It is of consequence to no- 
tice—for this is an essential feature 
in the scheme—that the members 
of these corporations would not all 
stand in the same position, but 
would form among themselves a gra- 
duated profession. At the bottom 
are to be tutors, i.e. all M.A.’s be- 
longing to each faculty—in other 
words, all persons who have taken 
what are now called honours in 
e.g. law, medicine, &c. Above the 
tutors stand lecturers, i.e. apparently 
persons elected by professor-fellows 
to lecture. 

The third rank is that of pro- 
fessor-fellows. These are persons 
chosen to professorshipsor to fellow- 
ships (which would on this scheme 
be identical) in their special faculty. 
They are, in fact, fellows‘of colleges 
paid a salary of about 1,000/. a 
year, relieved from all restrictions as 
to marriage, and bound to study and 
to teach the science in which they 
have graduated. 

The last rank is that of deans or 
heads of faculties. They are in- 
tended to be men eminent in par- 
ticular sciences, and appointed to 
preside over the colleges or cor- 
porations made up of the professor- 
fellows of each particular faculty. 

The plan is best understood by 
supposing it carried out in a par- 
ticular case, e.g. in that of the 
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faculty of law. All Souls, Queen’s, 
and Oriel, are given up to the sup- 
port of this faculty. The heads of 
these colleges are no longer respect- 
able gentlemen, chosen for merits 
known only to their own common- 
rooms, but eminent jurists or philo- 
sophers, e.g. Mr. Maine, Mr. Mill, 
or Mr. Martineau, called upon to 
preside over a body of professors of 
law or moral philosophy. These 
professors occupy the post, or 
rather appropriate the emoluments, 
which now belong to the fellows of 
All Souls, Queen’s, &c. They are 
assisted by a body of young men 
whose promise of future eminence 
has gained for them the position of 
lecturers. Below the lecturers stand 
the tutors, ie. all persons who 
having graduated in law have taken 
as their profession the study and 
teaching of law. Itis manifest that 
the object of the tutor will be to 
rise, if fortune favours him, to the 
post of a professor-fellow, and that 
the success of the whole scheme de- 
pends on insuring the appointment 
of the ablest men to the professor- 
ships. 

The second part of the proposed 
reform deals with the, existing 
scheme of education. 

The pass degree is to be entirely 
abolished.! But students will be 
encouraged to attend lectures who 
never mean to graduate. But the 
degree of M.A. will fall to those 
only who took what are now called, 
in contrast to the pass degree, ho- 
nours. 

During their first year under- 
graduates would pursue a course 
of study much the same as that 
pursued by honourmen at present 
during the same period. They 
would then, or if they chose earlier, 
go through an examination like 
the present honour examination of 
moderations. 

After this examination was passed, 
each student would, in his regular 
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course, study in some particular 
faculty, e.g. law, literature, science, 
&c., and would end his student’s 
career by an honour examination 
in that faculty, on passing which 
he would become an M.A. 

This scheme of educational re- 
form is the complement to the plan 
of professorial reform. The one 
produces a body of students devoted 
to the study of particular branches 
of knowledge; the other a body of 
professors to study and expound 
these particular branches of know- 
ledge. The revenues of the col- 
leges being devoted to the support 
of professors, the colleges them- 
selves would cease to be places for 
the special education of students. 
The latter might lodge within the 
walls of the various colleges, and be 
subject, if it were desirable, to col- 
lege discipline. But there would be 
nothing to compel residence in col- 
lege, and undergraduates would be 
taught by tutors, lecturers, &c., 
who were officials, not of special 
colleges, but of the University. 

An incidental effect of these 
changes would be to alter the cha- 
racter of convocation, by reducing 
it to perhaps a third of its present 
size, and, what is far more impor- 
tant, making it consist of men who 
had really received an education 
from the University they were 
called upon to govern. 

It is impossible to give in a naked 
outline a fair picture of a scheme 
which its author has elaborated 
with minuteness, and defended with 
great skill. Still, any one will, it 
may be conceived, have a fair im- 
pression of the general gist of Mr. 
Pattison’s scheme, who keeps in 
mind that the following are its main 
features: The dedication of the 
endowment fund to the support of 
science and learning, i.e. mainly to 
the support of bodies of learned 
men devoted to the study and ex- 
position of the various existing 
sciences ; secondly, the constitution 
by the means of these bodies of a 
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real profession of learning; and, 
thirdly, the establishment at the 
Universities of a course of educa- 
tion which is to consist mainly, 
though not wholly, of training in 
the general principles of particular 
branches of knowledge, i.e. Uni- 
versity education, which is now 
general and literary, is to be made 
to a great extent special and scien- 
tific. 

The truest short criticism which 
can be made on Mr. Pattison’s Sug- 
gestions, is, that they are, in the 
strictest sense of the word, note- 
worthy. There is much in them 
with which probably most per- 
sons, and perhaps something with 
which everyone, will disagree. But 
they contain hardly a remark which 
does not deserve and will not repay 
careful consideration. Their weak 
points are in fact almost as instruc- 
tive as their strong points, and it 
is therefore worth while to judge 
them with care. 

In attempting, however, to form 
an estimate of the value of the 
Suggestions, it is well to clear away 
one or two adverse criticisms which 
appear to be at once obvious and 
unsound. 

It may, for example, be said, and 
indeed this is a remark which al- 
most every reader would be tempted 
to make on a first perusal of the 
book, that it contains, after all, 
merely an Utopian plan of not 
much more importance than the 
neat schemes which some political 
writers propound for, say, the re- 
constitution of the House of Lords 
or the perfect representation of mi- 
norities. An author who settles on 
what day of the month the long 
vacation ought to begin, which col- 
leges are to devote their funds to 
the endowment of the faculty of 
law, and which to the endowment 
of physical science—who draws out 
minute rules for the appointment of ' 


professors by a board of which the 


members are fixed with the nicest 
accuracy—no doubt lays himself 
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open to the charge of being a mere 
theorist. The truth, however, seems 
to be that the writer of the Sugges- 
tions has injured the general effect of 
his work by not keeping sufficiently 
distinct his criticisms on the exist- 
ing state of things, his general 
views as to the ends and objects of 
University reform, and his special 
proposals for carrying his princi- 
ples into practice. These three 
parts of the work are in effect inde- 
pendent. The vigorous though one- 
sided criticism may be approved of 
by persons who do not adopt Mr. 
Pattison’s principles, and the latter 
may be held correct by critics who 
do not approve of the mode in which 
these principles are to be carried 
into practice. The practical sug- 
gestions, again, have in many cases 
a value of their own independent of 
the principles which they illustrate. 
They are, it may be conceived, 
mostly put forward not as a cut- 
and-dried scheme which he wishes 
to introduce, but as examples of 
the nature of his general views. 
Another objection to which some 
portions of the work give an air of 
plausibility is, that Mr. Pattison 
is the advocate of a medieval re- 
vival, who wishes in modern days 
to apply the revenue of the Uni- 
versities in a particular manner, 
because it was so employed in past 
centuries. This objection, though 
it derives support from some pas- 
sages in the Suggestions, is not tena- 
ble in the face of the distinct repu- 
diationof any ‘claim for the restora- 
tion of what once was and has ceased 
to be, merely because it once was.’! 
And the writer’s zeal in promoting 
all modern studies, as well as his 
avowed desire to do away with all 
remaining traces of monasticism, 
prove the honesty of this repudia- 
tion. But it may be regretted that so 
much care has been devoted to an 
historical vindication of the pro- 
posed reforms. No doubt some inte- 


resting results of historical investi- 
gation have been thereby produced 
and some errors have been dis- 
pelled. Buta writer who attempts 
to strengthen his position by argu- 
ments drawn from history is apt to 
conceal from his readers as well as 
from himself both the true grounds 
of present expediency on which his 
proposals can be defended and the 
real nature of the questions at issue. 

Nor is this the sole fauli of such 
arguments. They have the further 
defect that they are used to hint 
indistinctly at conclusions which 
ought to be maintained by direct 
reasoning. ‘The real force of the 
historical statements made in the 
Suggestions, lies in what pleaders 
call the ‘inuendo.’ They are in 
form a mere history of the progress 
of education at Oxford. They are 
in substance an indirect reply to an 
objection with which Mr. Pattison’s 
proposals are sure tobe met. This 
objection is that the system of en- 
dowments for the promotion of 
learning has, on the writer’s own 
showing, been tried and proved a 
failure. The reply insinuated is. 
that the failure which is admitted 
was due to political and other 
causes, and not to the faults of the 
system itself. On the merits of the 
historical controversy it is impos- 
ble to pronounce a decisive opinion. 
It is one of much theoretical and 
some practical interest. What is 
to be objected to is not Mr. Patti- 
son’s view on this matter, which 
may very probably be correct, but 
his attempt to deal indirectly with 
a question which lies at the very bot- 
tom of his theories. This question 
is, Has the system of endowments 
failed : and if it has failed, why has 
it failed ? This enquiry leads im- 
mediately to another: Is there any 
reason to expect that a system 
which has been found a failure will 
now prove a success? When once 
this question is asked, the reader 
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begins to perceive what are the 
most agsailable points in the Sug- 
gestions. 

The whole work is pervaded by 
a sentiment in favour of endow- 
ments. This is a sentiment for which 
much may be said, and probably 
few persons would deny that there 
are defects in any scheme which 
leaves the higher education of the 
country to be provided for by the 
simple ‘laws of immediate supply and 
demand. No such scheme is, how- 
ever,in England at least, carr ied out. 
It is, further, one thing to be willing 
to make some provision for the 
support of learned men, and quite 
another to be willing to found, as 
Mr. Pattison proposes, a_ highly 
endowed profession of learning, 
resting on principles different from 
those which regulate the other 
liberal professions. An endowed 
professoriate has some resemblance 
to an endowed church. The like- 
ness is ominous. An advocate 
pleads at a disadvantage who is 
forced to recommend the endow- 
ment of professors just at the 
moment when the country is begin- 
ning to meditate the disendowment 
of clergymen. Nor is the likeness 
uninstructive. The public senti- 
ment against endowments may be 
ex xaggerated, or even a mere preju- 
dice ; but it is one created by the 
observation of the fact that no 
means has yet been discovered, or 
at any rate is known, to modern 
English society, for securing that 
highly endowed posts shall be dis- 
tribute d with even decent attention 
to merit. The system of trusting 
to competition has grave defects, 
but it provides some security, at 
the cost of gross injustice to indi- 
viduals and of considerable evils to 
the nation, that on the whole the 
strongest men come to the front. 
Natural selection has been found 
by experience to surpass in this 
respect the most neatly-balanced 
scheme of appointment according 
to merit. 
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Moreover, wherever payment is 
regulated by ‘the higgling of the 
market,’ thus much is_ secured, 
that the man who is paid works or 
has worked for his payment. The 
public, it is true, often complain that 
a lawyer in leading practice gets 
paid for work which he has never 
done, for the public are struck by 
his large fees and by the payment 
which he receives for work per- 
formed by a less paid junior. The 
truth, however, is that while there 
is much ground to object to the 
mode in which a barrister receives 
his payment (owing, by the way, to 
the fact that the legal pr ofession is 
not allowed to be governed wholly 
by the rule of supply and demand), 
no one who reflects that eminent 
lawyers often begin somewhere 
between the ages of forty-five and 
sixty-five to receive payment for un- 
paid labour from the age of twenty- 
three and upwards, will consider 
their gains an exorbitant return for 
the amount of cé apital in energy and 
mind invested in their trade. 

A theorist, therefore, who advo- 
cates the foundation of a profession 
the members of which are to be pro- 
moted, not through the simple prin- 
ciple of competition (i.e. by each 
man getting what he can persuade 
people to pay him for his work), but 
by a system of so-called reward 
according to merit (i.e. in which 
men are to be promoted by patron- 
age, given in accordance with sup- 
posed desert), is bound to suggest 
means by which to secure the fol- 
lowing points: first, the promo- 
tion, if not of the best men, at 
least of good men; secondly, the 
performance by such men when pro- 
moted of their appropriate work. 
The author of the Suggestions fully 
perceives this, and proposes schemes 
for the attainment of these ends. 
The judgment to be formed of his 
theories must inevitably depend to 
some extent on the efficiency of 
the means proposed for securing 
the objects before mentioned. 
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These means are totally inade- 
quate to their object. The pro- 
posed board for the appointment 
of professors bears a strong likeness 
to many University boards now in 
existence. It would act neither 
much worse nor much better than 
existing committees. It would not 
invariably appoint the worst man 
possible ; it would never, except by 
a happy mistake, appoint the best. 
The very designer of this board 
hardly trusts his own invention. 
‘There is always,’ he writes with 
a sort of pathos, ‘a missing window 
in Aladdin’s palace.’ This metaphor 
far understates the case. A house 
may be a good enough house though 
one window is blocked up, but a 
scheme of appointment is radically 
bad in which everything depends 
on the sound judgment and fairness 
of five men, and which gives no 
security that these five men shall 
be either judicious or fair. It is not 
that the palace lacks a window, but 
that its foundations are rotten. 

It would, however, be most unfair 
to insist on the defects of a special 
scheme for the distribution of pa- 
tronage, since it might well happen 
that Mr. Pattison’s general prin- 
ciples stood firm, whilst his scheme 
for the distribution of patronage 
might not offer, even in his own 
eyes, a perfect solution of the in- 
soluble problem how to secure ap- 
pointment by merit. What we 
maintain is, not that the special 
solution is worse than others, but 
that a plan which requires for its 
success that offices of large emolu- 
ment should be distributed by 
body anxious to promote merit 
alone is foredoomed to failure. Let 
the reader picture to himself for a 
moment, putting aside all minor de- 
tails, what the scheme put forward 
in the Suggestions really is, and 
judge it as a whole. 

A large number of the professor- 
ships are to be created of the 
value of, say, 1,000]. a year each. 
These as well as other posts, some 
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more and some less valuable, are to 
be distributed by some patron or 
patrons to men eminent in different 
branches of knowledge. They are 
not to be given by examination (and 
this is no accident, but an essential 
feature of the proposal), but ac- 
cording to the patron’s bona fide 
belief in the merit of his nominee. 
Is there any man within or without 
the University who believes that 
such posts would be distributed to 
the leading and scientific men of 
the day? The very best that could 
be hoped—and to hope thus much is 
toindulge in illusions—is that a first- 
rate man might now and then be 
appointed, and that ordinarily the 
nominees would not sink below the 
standard of harmless mediocrity. 
But to hope this is to hope too 
much, for there is no need to trust 
in this matter to conjecture. Public 
opinion must have greatly improved 
before any influential part of the 
nation think the appointment of a 
first-rate professor as important as 
the public now think the appoint- 
ment of a good bishop. Yet nobody 
supposes that the bench of bishops 
represents the best fruits of the 
religion or the learning of the 
Church. A prime minister who gave 
every second appointment on the 
bench to the most eminent man he 
could find within the bounds of his 
own party, would surprise rather 
than gratify the public, and would 
estrange as much as he would dis- 
appoint his followers. The apathy 
of the public may be measured by 
their indifference as to a class of 
appointments in which they might 
be supposed likely to take a lively 
interest. Ordinary people may not 
be able to tell whether a given man 
is a good bishop or a good pro- 
fessor, but most persons can form 
some opinion as to the merits of a 
Yet public sentiment is de- 
plorably tolerant of appointments 
to the highest judicial posts on 
grounds which have little reference 
to legal merit. They are avowedly 
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given, no doubt, to good lawyers, 
but also to good partisans. The 
one judicial appointment which the 
great organ of public opinion has of 
recent years vehemently attacked 
was also one of the very few be- 
stowed on a man whose chief claim 
to promotion lay in his profound 
knowledge of the law. 

But judgeships in the superior 
courts are places of such eminence 
and responsibility, that shame and 
conscience, which may not be wholly 
wanting even in a prime minister, 
compel the distributor of judicial 
patronage to promote men of merit 
and talent, ‘There is to be found, 
however, in the County Court 
judges, a class of officials possessing 
exactly that amount of emolument 
which the Suggestions assign to pro- 
fessors. Their number is consider- 
able and their duties important. A 
person who runs his eye through a 
list of County Court judges will 
see what is the kind of man 
whom patrons generally endow with 
1,000]. a year out of the public 
money when they are not strin- 
gently controlled by the force of 
opinion. 

In the case of judgeships and 

- other appointments of the like kind, 
there always exists a guarantee for 
the promotion of ability in the fact 
that the duties of a judge are oner- 
ous and must be performed in the 
sight of the world. Hence no 
man can be appointed to a judge- 
ship who cannot, in some sense, 
perform its duties. The security, 
therefore, for good University ap- 
pointments depends on what gua- 
rantee can be given that professors 
shall, when appointed, perform their 
work. The securities proposed in 
the Suggestions are of the feeblest. 
Professors cannot be made depend- 
ant for the main part of their income 
upon the attendance of pupils with- 
out sacrificing some of the most 
important ideas of Mr. Pattison’s 
proposed reform. He points out, it 
is true, that under the medieval 
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system, means were found to insure 
that teachers should really teach ; 
but these means are, in his own 
judgment, inapplicable to modern 
times. He points again to the 
success of the German professoriate, 
and his real argument seems to 
be that a difficulty which has been 
surmounted in Germany can be sur- 
mounted in England. But the sug- 
gestions do not provide information 
upon which to decide what may be 
the worth of analogies drawn from 
the institutions of a country which 
differs in its merits and defects from 
our own. It is at least an obvious 
remark that German professors are 
not richly endowed, and that the 
fact that poor men are learned and 
work hard in Germany is hardly 
enough to prove that richly en- 
dowed professors will work hard 
in England. 

It is at any rate clear that there 
exists in Germany a public feeling 
in favour of learning and science, 
which still remains to be created 
in other countries. Could such a 
feeling be aroused in England, the 
work of reform would be already 
half achieved. Without it no mea- 
sure can really go to the root of the 
defects of our University system. 
What is wanting is, in other words, 
as much a new spirit as new insti- 
tutions, and it is one of the greatest 
merits of the Suggestions to have 
pointed clearly to this want. It is 
another merit that they call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is to be 
found among the mass of the people 
a certain disposition to honour learn- 
ing and science. But it is also true 
that opinion is, in all matters relat- 
ing to education, ignorant and pre- 
judiced. The one primary truth 
that it is the duty and interest of 
the nation to see that teachers be 
appointed because of their eminence 
in science, and for that eminence 
alone, seems to the mass of English- 
men not a truth but a paradox. No 
one, in other words, either expects 
or desires that a man should be 
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made a teacher simply because he 
can teach. If Mr. Mill were to- 
morrow made Professor of Logic at 
Oxford, or Mr. Grote invited to 
teach Greek history, the constant 
readers of newspapers who are sup- 
posed to constitute an intelligent 
public would feel probably as much 
displeasure as surprise, and the few 
persons who wish to see either Mr. 
Mill or Mr. Grote appointed to a 
professorship, probably wish for the 
appointment, not because the one 
was an eminent logician and the 
other a distinguished historian, but 
because they each represent certain 
political views popular with some 
portions of the community. 

What, however, is far more as- 
tonishing than the existence of mere 
prejudice and ignorance, is that per- 
sons fully appreciating the claims of 
scientific excellence maintain and 
act upon the theory that when a 
post requiring special knowledge is 
to be filled up, the claims of friend- 
ship are to have at least as much 
weight as those of merit. The real 
question, therefore, for all reformers 
is, What are the best steps by which 
to change the existing condition of 
opinion, and convince the world 
that, in the seats of learning, know- 
ledge and learning should receive 
exclusive honour ? 

Mr. Pattison feels and acknow- 
ledges this more strongly than most 
writers, but he does not seem to 
perceive that his schemes are not 
fitted for bringing a sound public 
feeling into existence. It is indeed 
reasonably to be feared that the 
foundation of a body of richly en- 
dowed professors, who are expected 
to learn rather than to teach, would 
quench the very faint desire of the 
public for a better system of appoint- 
ment. As long as professors are 
expected to teach, there exists a 
check, though not an efficient check, 
on the appointment of men utterly 
mcompetent to be teachers. This 
check is at once removed by any 
scheme which encourages professors 
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to lead a life which might be a life 
of learned leisure, but which might 
also be a life of unlearned indolence. 
Let it be conceded that it is the ten- 
dency of a large body of zealous 
Oxford teachers to think too much 
of the fact that a man is zealous in 
teaching, and to think too little of 
the important question, whether he 
learns anything which it is worth 
whilethat his pupils should betaught. 
Still it ought to be remembered that 
it is possible to form a most exag- 
gerated and artificial opposition be- 
tween learning and teaching. Into 
this error, which lies at the bottom 
of much which seems unsound in an 
otherwise most valuable work, the 
author of the Suggestions appears 
again and again to fall. 
Throughout the work there is a 
constant opposition, either openly 
insisted upon or tacitly assumed, 
between the work of a school and 
the work of a University, and it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
the author’s main fear is lest an ill- 
judged reform should turn Oxford 
into an efficient school, and make 
it cease to be a University. This 
fear not only gives a bias to the 
book, but also conceals the strong 
ground on which many of the views 
propounded in it rest. If it once 
be granted that the public must 
either change the University into 
‘a good school,’ or else make it 
mainly the home of learned and 
scientific men who will occasionally 
act as teachers, the nation will, it 
may be conceived, determine that it 
is after all better to secure a good 
school than to attempt to stimulate 
science and learning by an elaborate 
system of endowments. But is there 
after all any real or essential oppo- 
sition between ‘the interests of the 
University as a school, and the in- 
terests of the University as the 
home of science? A school is not 
a good school where pupils are in- 
duced to learn, by hope of prizes, 
that which is perhaps not worth 
learning, and which, at any rate, is 
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not learnt because itis worth learn- 
ing. A school, again, is not a good 
school where the teachers are so 
occupied in teaching that they have 
not time to learn, or where teaching 
is so ill remunerated that men of 
first-rate ability will not as a rule 
remain teachers. On the other 
hand, learned leisure has not, as a 
general rule, been productive of re- 
sults on which men of learning can 
look with satisfaction. It is quite 
possible to give a learned man too 
much as well as too little time for 
study, and it is very questionable 
whether, for the sake of the promo- 
tion of knowledge itself, it is not 
desirable that men who are enabled 
by endowments to devote themselves 
to study, should also be compelled 
to devote a large portion of their 
energies to teaching. If this be so, 
the opposition between the Univer- 
sity as a good school and the Uni- 


versity as the home of science 


vanishes, and the true object of 


reformers becomes to dedicate a 
large portion of the endowment 
fund to the support of science and 
learning, in order that the Univer- 
sity may become a good school. 

Attentive readers of Mr. Patti- 
son’s work can hardly fail to draw 
the conclusion that he is more suc- 
cessful as a critic than as a propo- 
ser of reforms. But it would be 
unjust to hold that his book is, on 
this account, not of high value. It 
suggests, if it does not establish, 
the following, among other, impor- 
tant principles. 

The first is that prizes and ex- 
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aminations have accomplished all 
the good of which they are capable, 
and that it is vain and worse than 
vain to hope for further improve- 
ments by means of increasing the 
number of scholarships or fellow- 
ships, or by doubling the number 
of questions put to students during 
their University career. A second 
conclusion, closely connected with 
the former, is that at least as much 
is to be done by improving the 
character of the teachers as by 
directly stimulating the activity of 
the learners. That, in short, pupils 
enough will be found, if men are 
appointed who can teach well what 
the world really needs to learn, 
whilst it is in vain to pay students, 
even by prizes, for acquiring know- 
ledge which has to them, at least, 
no value in itself. 

The last and most important 
principle insisted upon in the Sug- 
gestions is, that the object of re- 
formers ought to be, not to bribe 
men to learn, but to teach them to 
value learning. The book must, 
after all, be chiefly read for that in 
which it is strong, rather than for 
that in which it is weak. It con- 
tains criticisms which may be 
thought one-sided, and schemes 
which may be deemed impracticable, 
but it has the unspeakable merit of 
insisting on the principle that 
prizes, examinations, and endow- 
ments, will all fail to produce an 
University worthy of the name, 
unless the nation itself learns to 
value knowledge and science and 
learning. 


SEI 
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A NEW PHASE OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 


CONVENT 
NYDNEY SMITH has left it on 
S record, that if he had been a 
member of the Cabinet, and had 
met his colleagues once a week to 
eat birds and beasts, and to talk 
over the state of the world, he would 
have begun upon Ireland before the 
soup was finished, and gone on 
through fish, turkey, and saddle of 
mutton. Most assuredly, although 
we have never suffered from the 
Irish Question through an en- 
tire dinner, in this year of grace 
1869, we have had articles and 
reviews, and debates, and divisions, 
on the subject which might have 
sufficed for half-a-century. As it 


appears, however, that the topic 
is inexhaustible, and is likely to 
continue so until some great social 
revolution overwhelms and absorbs 
even the affairs of the ‘ melancholy 
island,’ we may at least claim the 


merit of variety for introducing to 
public notice a New Phase of the 
Irish Question. 

Not that we intend to assert thai 
convents are by any means a novelty 
in Ireland, for they have existed 
and flourished since the days when 
St. Bridget founded the famous 
house at Kildare, or the cell of the 
Oaks ; but the work doing at pre- 
sent by Irish convents is litile 
known in England, and it has im- 
portant bearings on the social state 
of the sister country. 

When Chichester was sent to 
Ireland to put down popery, he re- 
ported to the Government of his 
day that popery was inherent in the 
very air of Ireland, and could not 
be put down. There can be no 
question that every effort has been 
made to accomplish this end, and 
that all efforts have failed. It re- 
mains to be seen whether toleration 
and equality, the only plan which 
has not been tried as yet, will prove 
more efficacious. 


LIFE 


IN IRELAND. 


That the conventual system flou- 
rishes in Ireland there can be no 
doubt, and it is a matter of consi- 
derable interest to thoughtful minds 
to study its resources and develop- 
ments in a country where it has 
every exterior advantage. The Irish 
Catholic Directory for the year 1869 
gives statistics of the number of 
convents in each diocese, and, in 
some instances, of the number of 
nuns in each convent. A personal 
inspection of a considerable number 
of these establishments, and the 
courtesy of the superiors, with few 
exceptions, has enabled us to give 
details of considerable importance. 

We have also procured the last 
Report of the English Catholic Poor 
School Committee, and in it we found 
some curious and noteworthy points 
of difference between the state of 
Catholic Schools in England and in 
Ireland. 

According to the Irish Catholic 
Directory there are at present 208 
convents in Ireland. If we give 
to each convent an average of 20 
nuns, which, as far as we can 
learn, would be rather below than 
above the probable number, we 
have a total of 4,360, the majority 
of whom are employed in giving 
instruction in Primary Schools. 
It is true that a considerable num- 
ber of these religious houses have 
schools for the upper classes, but 
even where such education is the 
principal object, there are invari- 
ably poor schools also. It would 
appear, however, that the one acts 
injuriously upon the other, pro- 
bably by dividing the attention of 
the religious. Those convent schools 
succeed best, if we may judge by 
the Reports of the Special Commis- 
sion on Convent Education (1864), 
where the whole attention is directed 
to the Primary Schools. 

The Catholic Directory for 1859 
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gives a total of 77 convents and 143 
nunneries. The difference between 
a convent and a nunnery may be 
known to the initiated, but we must 
confess our entire ignorance on that 
subject. It is, however, clear that 
these figures show a total of 224, 
whereas the Directory for the pre- 
sent year gives only 208; and as the 
Sisters of Mercy have established 
twenty-five new convents in Ireland 
since the year 1859, it must be 
presumed that the total number 
of these establishments has not de- 
creased. As far as we could learn, 
there is no instance on record of 
the failure of any convent which 
has been once established. 


SuMMARY 

1857. 

| Average 

attend- 
ance 


No. on 
rolls 


No. of 


County schools 
| 


2,022 
278 


Antrim . 
Armagh 
Cavan 
Donegal 
Down 
Fermanagh 265 
Londonderry 414 
Monaghan . — 


89 


627 
64 


931 


359 
94 


| Londonderry 


[ October 


The Reports and Statistics of the 
National Board are clear and satis- 
factory. In the Appendix to the 
twenty-fourth Report of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Ireland, we find that there were one 
hundred and fifteen Convent and Mo- 
nastic Schools in connection with 
the Government on the 31st De- 
cember 1857. In the thirty-fourth 
Report (1867) the total was one 
hundred and forty-two. This in- 
crease is significant, when the open 
opposition of some Irish Catho- 
lic prelates to the National Board 
is taken into consideration. The 
summaries of the provinces for 1857 
and 1867 are given below. _. 


oF ULSTER. 


1867. 


Average 
attend- 
ance 


No. of 
schools , 


No, cn 


County vaiie 


Antrim . 
Armagh 
Cavan 
Donegal 
Down 
Fermanagh 


2,057 
I, poe 


| 
| 2 $32 
611 
| 3 77 | 147 
369 | a5 
| 1,223 470° 
350 163 
420 238 
388 157 
MH — 85 
| 7 


Monaghan . 
Tyrone . 


me HR ew 


Total 15 


7,024 2,378 


Summary or LersTer. 


No. on | 


? No. of 7 
rolls 


| achools | 
| 


County 


1,674 
7:597 
1,572 
1,417 
1,671 
2,013 

3845 
1,503 

698 
2,655 

476 


Carlow . 
Dublin . 
Kildare . 
Kilkenny 
King’s 
Longford 
Louth 
Meath 
Queen's . 
Westmeath. 
Wexford 
Wicklow 


Total 


| 22,121 


Average 
attend- 
ance 


581 
2,851 
655 
604 
614 


737 
285 
666 
199 
954 
202 


8,348 


|| Louth 


|| Wicklow . | 


1867. 


No. of 


County | achosie 
oS 


Carlow. . | 
SS Wa 
Kildare . 
Kilkenny 

King's 


Longford 


Meath 
Queen's . 
Westmeath 
Wexford 


4 
6 
5 
3 
6 
I 
4 
2 
6 
3 
8 
2 


Total 60 


Average 
attend- 
ance 


No.on | 
t rolls 


als 1,530 | 645 
| 10, io 4,395 
1,6 go 7oo 
1,249 478 
2,020 794 

| 646 167 
| 2,763 1,134 
977 396 
1,655 735 

| 1,130 431 
3,053 1,209 

| 632 | 298 
| 11,382 


neaeg 
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Summary oF Mucnster. 


1857. 


=_— 





| Average 
; attend- 
ance 


5°7 

| 4,731 
2,229 
2,090 
1,285 
671 


No. of 

| schools | 
= —_ 
| 3 i. 

12,077 
51497 
5,625 
2,887 
1.762 


a 


| 27,039 


No. on 


County rolls 


Limerick 

Tipperary . 
Waterford . 
Total 


| 11,513 


o 


No. on 
rolls 


| No. of | 


County. | eshoo 


Clare 

Cork . 
Kerry 
Limerick 
Tipperary . 
Waterford . 


1,355 
| 12,845 
| 6,108 
5,469 
3:797 


Total 


Suwmary or ConNAUGHT. 


1857. 


No. of 
| schools | 


iv erage 
attend- 
} ance 


1,770 
422 
call 


No. on 


County rolls 


Galway . 
Leitrim . 
Mayo 
Roscommon 
Sligo 


| 4,364 


{ 


Total 


1867. 


No. iat No. on 


County schools rolls 


5:029 | 
96 
1,052 
1,018 
wns 


_'| 

| Gdew. | 10 

| Leitrim. . 1 

| Mayo 2 
Roscommon 

| Sa. « « j 


ae 


a4 


Total 


16 et 7859 





Totat SumMARY OF THE Four Provincss. 


1857. 


1867. 





Averaze 
attend- 
ance 


No. on 


No. of | 
| rolls 


Provinces schools 


4,999 
| 29,039 
/ 22,121 

6,878 


62,037 


Ulster 
Munster 
Leinster 
Connaught . 


7 
46 
49 
13 | 

"| 
| 


1,402 
11,513 
8,348 
2,691 


Total | 215 23,954 


— ans 

| Average 
attend- 
ance 


vo. of 
schools 


No. on 
rolls 


eB 
| Provinces | X 
| 
== 


Ulster . 
Munster 
Leinster 
Connaught 


7,024 | 
30,362 
28,099 


7,859 


2 2,878 

| 13,805 
11,382 
| 35477 


Total 


142 |73,344 | 31,542 





The large increase, i.e. just a frac- 
tion more than fifty per cent. in 
schools and attendance, in Ulster, 
the most Protestant province in 
Treland, is a remarkable feature in 
this summary. 

In the year 1864 a special Report 
was addressed to the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland on 
the Convent Schools in connection 
with the Board. The Examiners ap- 
pointed to reportwere of all religious 
denominations, and therefore they 
could not be supposed guilty of any 


partiality collectively. How far the 
result of their inspection was in 
favour of Convent Schools, will be 
seen from the following analysis of 
their statement. Each inspector was 
provided with a series of questions, 

to which he was required to furnish 
replies. The questions were the 
same forall. It would be unnecessary 
to give them in detail; but the lead- 
ing points were—1. to ascertain if 
convent teaching was efficient : this 
was tested by the series of questions 
from 1 to 9, No. 2 being—Efficiency 
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of instruction, as judged by results. 
z (a) Acquirements of monitors ; 
(d) Results of their annual exami- 
nations. The second object was to 
ascertain the general effect of con- 
vent education: this was tested by 
queries 10 to 18. 

No. 13. Effect, if any, of the opera- 
tions of these schools in drawing 
out from their homes, and bringing 
under the influence of instruction, 
those children of the more destitute 
classes who would probably other- 
wise attend no school. 

14. In what way, and to what ex- 
tent, has the existence of this school 
affected the operation of lay female 
schools around it; and by what 
agencies has this influence been 
brought to bear ? 

15. Relative estimate of the edu- 
cational value of convent schools as 
compared with the ordinary girls’ 
schools of the district as regards 
the following : 

(a). Efficiency of general course 
of instruction: [a series of minute 


details follows, from a to /:.] 


18. General observations as to 
the effect of this convent school on 
education generally in the district, 
and on education as conducted on 
the system of the National Board of 
Education. 

The first School reported on is 
Crumlin Road Convent National 
School, Belfast, taught and managed 
by the Sisters of Mercy. The in- 
spector was Mr. Nesbitt, a Wes- 
leyan. He reports thus, on queries 
as numbered :— 

‘1. (b). The literary acquirements 
of the sisters who conduct this 
school are not tested by direct 
examination, but their appreciation 
of the inspector’s questions to the 
advanced classes and monitors, as 
well as their aptness in detecting 
any error in the answers, fully 
testify as to their literary compe- 
tency. For an unembarrassed and 
composed method of imparting in- 
struction, I have always thought 
them rather remarkable. 
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‘4. This is one of the most deci- 
dedly manufacturing towns in the 
United Kingdom; the pupils are, 
in large proportions, drawn from 
the working classes, and must 
leave at an early age ; nevertheless 
from eighteen to twenty per cent. 
of the pupils in average attendance 
have risen to the senior division of 
the school. 

‘7. The pupils are docile, orderly 
and affectionate, and there is no 
school in my district where I feel 
more comfortable in the perform- 
ance of my inspection duties. 

‘g. (a). In literary acquirements 
these monitors rank very high; 
several equal to _ second - class 
teachers. 

‘g. (c). One of the sisters takes 
charge of the monitors’ class for 
one hour daily, before the ordinary 
classes commence. I have had the 
pleasure and profit also of being 
present occasionally during this 
hour, and consider the monitors 
highly privileged. 

‘15. (a). [t is superior to any lay 
Roman Catholic School in this 
district, and quite equal to the best 
of any other denomination, and in 
advance of the majority.’ 

This school has an average daily 
attendance of about 500 children. 
There is another convent school in 
Belfast also, of which the report is 
made by a Catholic inspector, and 
it is equally favourable. 

The report of the Mount Saint 
Catherine Convent National School 
in Armagh is not so favourable; 
and here, as throughout, it may 
be stated, that in convent schools 
where primary education is not the 
exclusive object, it is seldom so suc- 
cessful. We give the report under 
the head— 

1. (b). I consider the lady who 
acts as principal highly qualified, 
and the others fairly ; their method 
of teaching is pretty good as re- 
gards the senior division of the 
school, but defective in the infant de- 
partment ; their organisation is good. 
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‘2, The progress of the pupils is 
pretty fair, but rather slower than 
in most ordinary schools. 

‘15. (a). In literary instruction 
the progress of the pupils is slower 
than in the ordinary girls’ schools 
of the district; but this arises, in 
some measure, from the social posi- 
tion of the children who attend the 
convent school. Many are the 
children of very poor, ignorant 
parents, and are totally neglected 
at home.’ This report is signed by 
Mr. Brown, a Presbyterian. 

The inspector of Bagnelstown 
Convent Schools, under the charge 
of nuns of the Presentation order, re- 
ports thus : ‘This convent school has 
been in existence for twenty-five 
years, and has been the means of 
considerably advancing the educa- 
tion of the district. Large numbers 
attend the schools, who, from their 
extreme poverty, would be unable to 
attend any other school ; and for the 
welfare and advancement of those 
the good nuns work with a love, a 
zeal, and a disinterestedness which 
are really surprising. Several have 
been rescued from a life of poverty 
and enabled to advance themselves 
in the social scale, owing to the 
literary or the industrial instruc- 
tion received in this school. The 
conductors use their influence to 
obtain suitable situations or em- 
ployment for such of their pupils as 
attain to a respectable degree of pro- 
ficiency ; this tends to keep girls of 
industry and talent longer at school. 
On this point the folowing brief 
summary, showing the destination 
of a few of the former pupils may 
not be uninteresting :—three are 
governesses in France, one in Ger- 
many, four in America, five in 
Australia ; others fill the same 
position in Ireland ; fifty-seven earn 
their support by industrial work 
learned at the school, such as dress 
and shirt-making, lace work, &c., 
and a large number are in most 
respectable service, obtained for 
them by the nuns. The school, 
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considered as a national one, has 
largely extended national education 
among the poor, but more particu- 
larly that section of the poor which 
ordinary schools cannot, or at least, 
usually do not reach—the very sec- 
tion which stands in greatest need 
of education, more especially educa- 
tion of a moral and religious charac- 
ter. Besides, its connection with 
the Board serves to give confidence 
in the system of national education. 
The great body of the people feel 
that if any danger to faith or 
morals were likely to arise from an 
observance of the Board’s rules, 
those highly intelligent ladies would 
not for any consideration, much less 
for the sake of the trifling sum 
received from the public funds, 
sacrifice one principle or practice 
which they considered essential to 
the maintenance or advancement of 
religion or morality.’ 

This is undoubtedly an important 
consideration, and one which nearly 
every inspector has brought pro- 
minently forward. Indeed, there 
can be no doubt that the influence 
of the nuns has brought an im- 
mense number of children to school 
who would probably otherwise have 
grown up in ignorance. 

It has also given the people a 
confidence in national schools, or 
perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, in Government schools. If 
the priests and nuns had not co- 
operated in this important work, 
the national schools would have 
shared the fate of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, and might have counted their 
pupils by hundreds instead of by 
thousands. 

The care and trouble taken by 
the nuns to provide for the future 
of their pupils is beyond all praise. 
Ofcourse, no merely secular instruc- 
tors either could or would devote 
themselves to such an object. From 
private reports, which we have 
obtained from the superiors of 
several convent schools, this pro- 
vision for the future of their charge 
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is one of their most difficult and 
painful duties. The supply of girls 
applying for situations as teachers 
and monitors is far in advance of 
the demand. The only remaining 
resources are emigration and lace- 
making. How the latter has pros- 
pered will be shown presently, and 
also why it has not prospered more. 
The subject of emigration is foreign 
to our present purpose, but it is one 
which demands the most thoughtful 
and prompt consideration in con- 
nection with the whole bearing of 
the Irish Question. 

There are two convents in Newry, 
one under the management of the 
Sisters of Mercy, which is not 
reported very favourably for edu- 
cation, but stands high for its effi- 
ciency in the industrial department. 
The report is made by Mr. M'‘Ilroy, 
a Presbyterian, who gives a list of 
the names of 53 girls, and the em- 
ployment provided for them; 83 
more, whose names are not given, 
are said to have been sent to situ- 
ations from the industrial school, 
between the years 1857 and 1864. 
Indeed, nuns, in Ireland at least, ap- 
pear to excel in statistics, and, with 
some few exceptions, are always 
most willing to give full details of 
their work and its results. 

The second convent in Newry, 
which perhaps should have taken 
precedence, as it has been estab- 
lished for nearly half-a-century, is 
under the care of nuns of the order 
of St. Clare. The report on this 
convent school is ‘fair,’ and the 
method of teaching and conducting 
the school is characterised as 
‘ intelligent and effective;’ the 
knowledge of arithmetic and local 
geography is limited. But, although 
this school does not rank amongst 
the highest as to educational effi- 
ciency, while it is far from being as 
low as many others, it has sent out 
45 teachers, some of whom have 
obtained high situations under the 
Board, and proved themselves 
of more than ordinary efficiency. 
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Several of their girls are the head 
teachers in model and prison 
schools. 

Before proceeding southward, it 
may be well to give a few obser- 
vations from the general Report for 
the year 1867, which indicates one 
of the many causes of Jrish disaf- 
fection. Mr. Healy, reporting on 
District 13 (Enniskillen), says :— 


Several of the school-houses are very un- 
suitable, but, unfortunately, they must 
either be tolerated, or have their schools 
closed up altogether. The landlords being, 
as a body, opposed to the national system, 
the erecting or forming of suitable houses 
is in many cases impossible. For ex- 
ample, the school-rooms in Irvinestown, 
Derrygonnelly, and Lisnaskea, are a dis- 
grace to those towns; they are, besides, 
dangerous to the public health, and caleu- 
lated to lower the tastes—domestic and 
social—of the children that, through necés- 
sity, must frequent them. Yet, what can 
be done? If we close these schools I am 
assured by most trustworthy parties that no 
more suitable rooms—if, indeed, any at all 
—could be provided in their stead. Hence, 
in the cases in question, as well as in many 
others, schools are held in apartments that 
tend to demoralise rather than to elevate 
the minds of the young occupants; and 
this in a county that justly boasts 
of its comfortable and independent yeo- 
manry, and of its resident nobility and 
gentry. When tothe foregoing is added, 
that the total endowments given to indus- 
trial schools by the landed gentry of the 
district are only 30/. a year, it is apparent 
how greatly the work of popular education 
is retarded by the hostility and the want 
of support of the very body that ought to 
be in the van of improvement. 

Nearly one-third of the school-houses in 
the district are rented by the teachers from 
farmers, and, as a consequence, a portion 
at least of the rents paid by the teachers 
ultimately reaches the landlords. Surely 
this is a crying evil, and one that requires 
to be remedied. 


The nuns throughout the country 
complain also of the indifference of 
the landlords to their efforts. In 
many convents the nuns are actually 
assisting the tenants to pay their 
rents by the industrial employment 
which they give the poor. In some 
places, as will be shown presently, 
the nuns are paying out from s5ool. 
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to 1,000]. per annum to girls for 
work. They also prevent numbers 
from emigrating by giving them 
remunerative occupation. When 
it is remembered that these ladies 
do not receive one penny either for 
the support of their convent or for 
any other purpose, from the work 
which they sell, it must surely be 
admitted that they should at least 
be afforded every facility for the 
work which they are doing 

In addition to this, the nuns are 
obliged to build their own schools, 
unless they are willing to have them 
vested, a proceeding obviously pre- 
senting many inconveniences under 
the circumstances; and the trifle 
which they receive under the pre- 
sent system is regulated by the 
number of their pupils, not by their 
proficiency. Hence, badly as the 
lay national teachers are paid, the 
nuns are scarcely remunerated at 
all. If they are to be recognised as 
a teaching body by the State, un- 
questionably they should receive the 
support of the State as far as may 
be necessary for carrying out their 
work efficiently. 

The most efficient convent na- 
tional school in Dublin is under 
the care of the Sisters of Mercy. A 
careful examination of Reports and 
Blue Books for the last ten years 
affords ample evidence that, if pay- 
ment by results were the rule, the 
nuns would receive large stipends. 
In the special Report, all these chil- 
dren are said to have exhibited ‘a 
creditable proficiency,’ and to have 
attained to a more liberal education 
even than that required by the 
Board. 

In the appendices to the thirty- 
fourth Report (1867, District 38, 
South Dublin), the inspector, Mr. 
Carroll, calls special attention to 
the successful teaching in convent 
schools, and gives carefully-com- 
piled statistics—the best proof of 
their efficiency. After remarking 
that the convent schools have on 
their rolls more than one-fourth of 
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the national school children in the 
district, he says: ‘There are only 
24 schools in the district in charge 
of male teachers, while there are 50 
conducted by females, and of that 
number g are convent schools, 
with an average daily attendance 
of 1,568 girls and 298 males; in 
all 1,866. Now, to what class of 
schools did those girls belong who 
exhibited the greatest proficiency ? 
It will be seen from the proficiency 
table, that of 3,978 girls passed at 
the same inspection, the number in 
the first book were 2,028, with 236 in 
the fourth; 175 of these were educa- 
ted in convent schools. Take away 
the marks obtained by the convent 
school girls from the proficiency 
table, and it will be low indeed.’ 

In the Report on the Dublin dis- 
trict, it is noticeable, again, that in 
the convents where higher education 
is conducted, the primary is not so 
successful. There can be no doubt 
that national education was one of 
the greatest, we had almost said the 
only boon, which England has con- 
ferred upon the sister country. But 
it should be remembered, to appre- 
ciate the whole subject of convent 
education, and to understand its 
working, that the nuns in Ireland 
were actively employed in educa- 
tion before the Board came to their 
assistance. As far as we have been 
able to ascertain, Ireland is the only 
Catholic country in the world where 
the nuns of contemplative orders 
are obliged to assist in primary 
education. This arose out of the 
necessity of the case. The Sisters 
of Mercy, the most active and 
numerous of the working orders 
in Ireland, were not founded until 
the year 1827. Their sole object 
is the care and visitation of the 
sick and the education of the poor. 
But, even during the troubled 
times of the Reformation period, 
the contemplative orders, which had 
existed in the country for cen- 
turies before, still held their ground, 
dispersing, when obliged to do so, 
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amongst their friends, but returning 
again to their convents the moment 
the attention of their persecutors 
was called in another direction. It 
was mainly from these orders, the 
Carmelites and Poor Clares, that 
the lower classes received any edu- 
cation for many years. The Holy 
See, always prompt to utilise all its 
resources for the propagation of the 
faith, made it obligatory on these 
religious to educate the poor; and 
it has been observed that those com- 
munities who gave themselves up at 
once to their new duties with 
energy and zeal have prospered in 
their educational work, whilst those 
who regretted the changes which 
it introduced, and complained of 
the new arrangements, have neither 
kept up their convent rule in its 
original strictness nor succeeded in 
their new duties. In some few in- 


stances, however, the nuns of con- 
templative orders thus occupied 
have kept up their strict enclosure, a 
serious mistake if they are to be 


devoted to the education of the 
poor. Manifestly, either the cloister 
or the poor should be sacrificed. 
Nuns who live so entirely secluded 
can scarcely be efficient teachers of 
a rising generation, who require 
some knowledge of the world and 
its ways in dealing with them. 

By cloister we do not mean keep- 
ing within the bounds of a certain 
enclosure, but the requirement or 
custom of the original rule of some 
contemplative orders, like the Car- 
melitesand Poor Clares, who, in their 
normal state, should never either 
see or be seen, but should converse 
only through the heavy folds of a 
curtained grate. The Carmelites, 
as far as we have seen, have com- 
pounded matters by removing the 
curtain and substituting a light and 
open lattice for the stricter enclo- 
sure of their ancient mothers. The 
Poor Clares, who are pre-eminently 
successful in primary education, live 
as enclosed nuns, but have alto- 
gether abandoned the grate. 
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Indeed, the use of the grate,where 
primary education is carried out, 
involves most anomalous proceed. 
ings. You see a nun through a 
grate in the parlour, but when, at 
her request, you come round to visit 
her school, you see her, as a matter 
of necessity, face to face in her 
school. 

The Carmelite convent of St. 
Teresa, Warrenmount, Dublin, was 
founded in 1813, and the nuns at 
once devoted themselves to primary 
education. When they commenced 
work, the superioress informs us, 
their poverty was so great that the 
sisters’ beds were often covered 
with snow in the morning. Still, 
they persevered, and they have now 
a large industrial school, besides 
their primary and infant schools, 
The average attendance has in- 
creased, notwithstanding the drain 
on the population made by emigra- 
tion, of which more hereafter. ‘The 
children who attend this school are 
of the very poorest class, and their 
parents occupy the desolate and 
ruined houses of the old nobility 
and gentry which abound in this 
neighbourhood. 

Going southward, we find two im- 
portant conventual establishments ; 
one under the care of Ursuline nuns 
at Waterford, the other under the 
care of Presentation nuns at 
Youghal. It may be well to ob- 
serve, that the Presentation nuns 
and the Sisters of Mercy are both 
of Irish origin. The Presentation 
order was founded at the close of 
the last century by a Miss Nagle, of 
Cork. The Sisters of Mercy were 
founded by Miss M‘Auley, of Dab- 
lin, in the year 1831, according to 
rule, though, in point of fact, the 
order had been inaugurated by that 
lady several years before. In 1838, 
some years after its actual com- 
mencement, the number of mem- 
bers had increased to one hundred ; 
and at the present day, there are 
houses of the order in almost every 
part of the civilised world. An 
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American sister has written a bio- 
graphy of this lady, which has been 
presented to us by the superioress 
of that convent. The writer is by 
no means deficient in literary ability, 
though a few ‘ Yankee’ expressions 
indicate that Brother Jonathan 
claims her as his own. This lady 
says of Mother M‘Auley, ‘ She lived 
to see her order conferring a Chris- 
tian education on thousands of the 
poor ; and to-day, if she looks down 
from heaven on her scattered chil- 
dren, she will find their pupils to 
amount to nearly two hundred 
thousand, scattered through the 
British Islands, North and South 
America, Australia, and New Zea- 
land.’ 

The Ursuline convent at Water- 
ford is principally devoted to the 
education of the higher classes, and 
we are informed that the pupils of 
this establishment are so devoted to 
their instructors, that three genera- 
tions often succeed each other in 
the school, while parents have been 
known, when dying, to leave a pro- 
vision in their wills that their 
children should be educated at St. 
Mary’s. 

The convent at Youghal is en- 
tirely devoted to the poor. It has 
the largest and most successful in- 
dustrial school in Ireland, and we 
have obtained some private details 
of its working which are of consider- 
able interest. It is reported on very 
favourably by the district inspec- 
tor; but, in common with several 
other convent schools, it is stated 
that the instruction in geography 
and arithmetic is defective. 


The first attempt to establish an indus- 
trial school was made about twenty years 
ago. For the first few years there was no 
fixed market for the work, and it was pur- 
chased only by the ladies of the town, and 
some chance visitors. Not more than ten 
or twelve girls were employed. The work 
was chiefly muslin embroidery, but some 
pieces of old point lace happening to fall 
into Sister M— A—’s hands, she resolved 
to imitate it, and, after a great deal of 
difficulty and many failures, succeeded. It 
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was much admired, and some persons be- 
gan to traffic a little in it, purchasing it 
from us and selling it again to friends at a 
distance, and so it came to be known. We 
received orders from several of the Cork, 
Dublin, and London merchauts. In 1855, 
the first year whose accounts we have 
preserved, the amount paid to the girls, 
after all expenses had been defrayed, was 
455/. 78.; this included crochet and em- 
broidery, but about this time the demand 
for the lace became so great that nearly all 
other kinds of fancy work were discontinued. 
The accounts from that time exhibit an 
ever-increasing demand. In 1865, ten years 
later, the amount paid was 934/. 118. 6d. 
There are 143 at present employed, 33 of 
whom are married women, former school 
girls. Some of these, of course, are only 
beginners, and consequently earn but little, 
but the greater number, amounting to about 
roo, earn from rol. to about 30/. a year, 
according to their skill and diligence. 
Many families have been preserved from 
poverty and emigration. About sixteen 
years ago a poor sailor was drowned, 
leaving a wife and five children without 
any means of support at home (the eldest 
of all was married), The two eldest girls, 
then from fourteen to sixteen years old, 
have ever since supported their mother, 
and supported and kept at school a younger 
sister and two brothers until they were 
able to do for themselves. The two girls 
were married within the last two years, 
and are excellent wives, the younger still 
continuing to do the lace that she may be 
able to keep her mother without being an 
encumbrance to her husband. The eldest 
of the family, who was married before the 
father’s death, having lost her husband 
some years ago, one of her orphan children 
has been adopted and since supported by 
her sisters. Another young woman, whose 
husband was also drowned, was left a 
widow at two or three-and-twenty. For 
years she supported not only herself and 
her two infant children by her work, but 
kept her aged parents from the workhouse 
whither, as they were past work, they must 
also have gone. Another, who made a most 
unfortunate match, is at present supporting 
five children, her husband giving her no 
assistance. Another family, consisting of 
eight persons (the father is dead) taken 
from the workhouse, is supported by three 
of the girls, who are doing the lace. An- 
other, of seven persons, the father also dead, 
and also for some time in the workhouse, 
is supported by the same means. Those 
families would all have gone to America as 
soon as they could compass the means, but 
for the work ; and these are only a few out 
of many that could be mentioned.” Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that but for 
Ii2 
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this employment one-half of those now 
employed would have emigrated. Several 
who are now very comfortable have near 
relatives in America, who have often en- 
couraged them to go out there. This is the 
case with the principal work monitress, 
whose sisters have been there for many 
years, This monitress has supported an 
old aunt comfortably, and did the same 
for an uncle until he died. Among the 
work girls at present are six poor deformed 
creatures, who, being incapable of any 
active exertion, would either have gone to 
the workhouse or remained a burden to 
their poor families during their whole 
lives. They now not only support them- 
selves comfortably, but some of them assist 
their families very materially, and they are 
among the happiest, most contented, and 
most edifying of our girls, Of these, two 
are so lame as to be unable to move a step 
without crutches ; two are hunchbacks ; one 
poor little thing, a beautiful worker, not 
bigger than a child of six or seven years 
old; and the other, an orphan, was a poor 
sickly, half-starved, melancholy child, until 
some of the sisters induced her to try the 
lace. She is now one of the best workers, 
and consequently well fed, well clothed, and 
indeed altogether a different girl. 


Facts like these speak for them- 
selves. The receipts of this convent 
for the last year were over 1,0col., 
and we are happy to learn that they 
will be considerably higher this 
year. 

In the western districts, as might 
be expected, the poverty is very 
much greater, and the attendance 
considerably diminished by emigra- 
tion. At Gort there has been an 
average decrease of thirty each 
year for the last six or seven years. 
At Kinsale there were 1,200 chil- 
dren in attendance a few years ago, 
and now there are only 600. This 
convent has thirty religious, and 
has sent out thirteen foundations to 
different parts of the world. The 
report of this school is very re- 
markable. Both the literary and 
industrial departments keep pace 
with each other, a fact which can 
only be stated of another convent 
school much more recently estab- 
lished at Kenmare, co. Kerry. The 
grammar and geography is reported 
as extremely good. The fifth-class 
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girls are reported to have a much 
better knowledge of composition, 
history, elementary astronomy, and 
physiology, than those who attend 
the Dublin lectures. As a necessary 
consequence, they send out first-rate 
monitresses. Drawing is not taught, 
and music only indifferently, but 
the latter deficiency is about to be 
supplied. 

The success of the industrial 
school has been very considerable, 
The proceeds of sales from 1853 to 
1863 gave a return of 10,095]. 
13s. 44d. It should have been 
mentioned also, that the Youghal 
Industrial School has had a return 
of over 1,000/, per annum for some 
years. 

The convent school at Kenmare, 
co. Kerry, conducted by nuns of 
the order of St. Clare, though but 
recently founded, has a high place in 
the special Report. The nuns are 
said to be all well-educated ladies, 
and ‘the proficiency of the senior or 
fifth classisremarkably good.’ There 
is also ‘an excellent infant depart- 
ment in connection with this school.’ 
The reply to Question 8 was, that ‘no 
attempt has been made, directly or 
indi ectly, to interfere with the re- 
ligious opinions of the Protestant 
children who attend this school. 
There are five such pupils attending 
at present, and these are invariably 
removed to a separate room or sent 
out during the periods devoted to 
prayer and religious instruction.’ 
The inspector also remarks (7), 
‘ Even the daily intercourse of poor 
children with ladies of education and 
refined minds cannot fail to have 
a very salutary influence upon the 
habits and manners of the former. 

‘13. The operation of this school, 
in this respect, has been very re- 
markable. The lay female national 
school, which had been in exist- 
ence in Kenmare for many years 
previously, and which was con- 
ducted by first-class teachers of 
great and acknowledged skill, never 
commanded a daily attendance of 
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one-fourth as many children as were 
to be found in daily attendance in 
this convent school; and not only 
have the very poorest children in 
the locality been attached to it 
(children who, until the establish- 
ment of this school, had positively 
received no education whatever), 
but very many grown pupils of the 
former national school, who had ap- 
parently given up schooling, have 
been led, by the admirable influence 
of this school, to submit to instruc- 
tion again.’ 

The replies from 15a to 15% were 
brief but significant, varying be- 
tween ‘infinitely superior’ and ‘ not 
surpassed by any school.’ The 
reply to 15% adds, ‘during school- 
hours there is hardly a child to be 
seen in the streets of Kenmare.’ 

The nuns inform us that the chil- 
dren not only come to school regu- 
larly and volunteering their atten- 
dance, but that the difficulty, as 
a general rule, is to get them 
away. The superioress has been 
obliged to make a strict rule, that 
the doors should not be opened be- 
fore seven in the morning in sum- 
mer, and eight in winter, and that 
they should be closed at eight in the 
evening in summer, and at six in 
winter. The schools are very large 
and cheerful-looking, and no doubt 
the elder girls prefer the quiet and 
wholesome atmosphere of a place 
where they can study without in- 
terruption, to their too often close 
and crowded homes. The little 
ones are said to show such a mani- 
fest preference for school, that their 
mothers occasionally punish them 
by keeping themaway. Those who 
have visited the infant school depart- 
ment and seen the admirable order 
and obedience of the children, some 
of whom are not more than two years 
old, will readily believe this state- 
ment. Alowseat at the bottom of the 
infants’ gallery is provided for these 
miniature editions of humanity, 
where they appear to enjoy life 
amazingly. 
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They join in the singing of the 
elder pupils before they can speak, 
by humming the tune, always of the 
simplest kind, and they join with 
them also in the ‘representative 
action,’ by which the lesson is ex- 
plained, to the comprehension of the 
audience, of course. They cut ont a 
dress and they make it. They cut out 
leather and make shoes. They get 
wheat and sow a field, reaping it 
afterwards. They build a house, and 
call your particular attention to the 
height of the chimney, and also, be- 
yond all, to their evidently intense 
delight, they tell you how the black- 
smith works, and show you how 
the sparks fly, and how he pounds 
on the anvil. All this keeps them 
contented, and even amused. The 
songs, action, and subject are 
changed as soon as they have been 
repeated so often as to become me- 
chanical. The very young children 
are never taught at all, but so 
great is the power of sympathy 
and force of example, that when 
a newly-arrived baby has been 
brought by an elder sister, after a 
few days, and sometimes only a few 
hours’ shyness, it toddles over to the 
gallery by itself, and at once begins 
some imitation of what it sees the 
others do. No lesson is allowed 
to continue longer than twenty 
minutes; between each lesson the 
children march about the room. or 
play in the spacious grounds out- 
side, under the care of a sister and 
the monitresses. Thus they are 
brought up from babyhood to habits 
of obedience and love of occupation, 
and their poor mothers are enabled 
to attend to their household duties 
and other employments, unhindered 
by the ever anxious care of a baby. 

This school has already sent out 
thirty girls as teachers; some have 
gone to America, and one of these 
obtained a situation at 8ol. a year 
immediately after her arrival in 
that country. An industrial school 
was established at once, and has, so 
far, succeeded admirably. A num- 
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ber of girls are supporting their 
families by their work, and some 
are laying by a fund for emigration. 
The nuns have not as yet been able 
to obtain a regular mart for the sale 
of the work, as the sisters at Kin- 
saleand Youghalhave done, but they 
hope to do so eventually. At pre- 
sent the sale is principally amongst 
tourists, who visit the convent in 
great numbers during the few sum- 
mer months, and who are most 
liberal in their purchases. Several 
English ladies, who have seen the 
good done by this establishment, 
have exerted themselves to procure 
orders. The industrial school is 
mainly kept up by the exertions of 
these ladies, and we were informed 
they are all Protestants and Eng- 
lish. The average sale of work is 
about 500/. per annum. 

Wherever industrial schools have 
been established by nuns in Ireland, 
as far as we could ascertain, the en- 
tire profit of the sale is handed over 
to the girls. It is manifest that an 
expenditure of from 500/. to 1,000!. 
per annum in actual payments, must 
be an immense boon where there is 
so little remunerative employment 
of any kind for women. 

In addition to the good done by 
this, and by the superior education 
given to the very poorest, there are 
several reformatories and hospitals 
under the care of religious. 

The oldest of the latter establish- 
ments was founded by the Sisters 
of Charity, an Irish order which pre- 
ceded the Sisters of Mercy. It has 
by no means prospered as its suc- 
cessor has done, partly because the 
education is generally limited to the 
merest rudiments of learning, and 
partly because persons can only 
be received as postulants at the 
principal house of the order in 
Dublin. It is, in fact, an imitation 
of the French Sisters of Charity, 
but without that largeness of idea, 
and general adaptability to cireum- 
stances, which eminently charac- 
terise the disciples of St. Vincent 
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and St. Paul. The hospital, how- 
ever, has proved a success, though it 
is never likely to become a very large 
institution, as the one recently esta- 
blished by the Sisters of Mercy will 
probably be. The only report we 
could get was one for the year 1865, 
and some extracts from newspapers, 
without any head or date. This 
report states, that during the year 
1865, 816 patients were admitted, 
of whom ‘758 were discharged, 
cured or relieved, and 58 died,’ a 
wonderfully low average. Nearly 
6,000 cases were relieved at the 
Dispensary, and 200 of the most 
destitute were supplied with com- 
fortable clothing on leaving the 
hospital. 

A sanatorium has lately been 
procured, which will add immensely 
to the working efficiency of the 
hospital. The presence of sick 
patients must always retard the 
recovery of convalescents, and the 
benefits to be derived from a com- 
plete change, with the addition of 


the purest country air and cheerful 
scenery, are obvious. 


The reformatories have been 
worked with considerable success. 
These establishments, which indeed 
may also be termed sanatoriums 
for the cure of crime, are under the 
care of four different convents: at 
High Park, near Dublin; Golden 
Bridge, near Dublin also; St. Jo- 
seph’s, near Limerick ; and Spark’s 
Lake, near Monaghan. How these 
reformatories have worked will be 
best shown by the official reports. 


Spark’s Lake Rrrormatory ScHoor FoR 
Roman Catuotic Girts. 

It would be impossible to over-estimate 
the value of this institution to the reforma- 
tory system. The class of ‘incorrigibles,’ 
which from time to time were received by 
Mrs. Beale, and the wonderful reforma- 
tions that have been effected, prove the 
ardent zeal and indomitable perseverance 
with which the efficient and intelligent 
staff of ladies by whom Mrs. Beale is 
assisted work out their mission. 

The system of individualisation, followed 
by perfect classification, which has been 
adopted, has to her, from the first, been @ 
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great assistance in her arduous and some- 
times almost hopeless labours. That her 
labours have not proved hopeless, and that 
girls the most vicious and refractory have 
been thoroughly changed, not only in con- 
duct but even in nature, must have been to 
her and her staff a source of pure and 
heartfelt gratification. 

The letters received from the girls who 
have emigrated are most interesting. Some 
have married most respectably, and write 
in terms of gratitude and affection to those 
kind ladies who, acting the part of Chris- 
tian mothers, saved them from the de- 
praved lives for which their own unnatural 
mothers had designed them. 

The needle-work done by the girls of 
this school is very superior indeed, and 
can fairly compete with the work of any 
school in Ireland, whether reformatory or 
ordinary. 

The industrial training, however, does 
not rest with needle-work. The girls are 
employed at field-work, and in the culti- 
vation of a large garden. They have also 
the care of a dairy and a small farmyard, 
in which are pigs and fowl. 

The educational instruction is well and 
carefully attended to; and reading, writing, 
and ciphering are well taught. 

The total number under detention on the 
31st of December, 1866, was 42; the ave- 
rage monthly number during the year was 
42. 

The following figures show the cost per 
head during the year 1866 :— 

£ d. 

Cost per head . 20 93 
Ditto (food weekly) . 0 3 24 
Ditto (clothing do.) ° 
The payments by parents 
amounted to 18/. 118. gd. 

The industrial profit in 1866 amounted 
to 6/. 

The work done in this school is most 
admirable, but unfortunately there is no 
sale for it on the spot, and frequently it is 
disposed of at a loss, 


. > 
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The following are extracts from 
the Government Report of the 
cases where the girls are known to 
have done well :— 


The first juvenile confided to our care is 
a fair specimen of the younger portion of 
the inmates. E. B was eleven years 
of age when received, and had already 
been convicted for the eighth time. The 
poor child then presented a pale and ema- 
ciated appearance from the habitual use of 
strong liquors, during the short periods 
when in the enjoyment of liberty, and 
owing to the rigours of a refractory cell, 
whilst undergoing punishment in a gaol. 
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Accustomed to witness vice of every de- 
scription in her own home (for the poor 
little creature had a home and parents), and 
in the company of the fallen women who 
received her plunder, her moral training 
was as wretched as her physical appear- 
ance; the slightest restraint would cause 
her little form to writhe with violent pas- 
sion, and a volley of oaths and curses 
would fall on the shuddering ear of the 
listener. She had scarcely an idea of the 
Christian doctrine. Hearing her one even- 
ing remark on the beauties of the setting 
sun, I wished to direct her attention to what 
has been revealed to us of the splendour 
of heaven; the child listened attentively, 
but still kept her eyes fixed on the beautiful 
sky; at length she exclaimed, ‘Oh! the 
nice sun! The sun, the second person of 
the holy Trinity!’ The poor child’s gene- 
ral improvement now, thank God, bears 
consoling testimony to the value of the 
charitable ‘Reformatory System in Ire- 
land.’ 

8. S. came here a poor little fatherless 
beggar-child, completely ignorant and illi- 
terate. She was not vicious; her faults 
were chiefly through ignorance. When 
instructed she showed a desire to do all 
that was right, and conducted herself well 
during her whole time. 

A Protestant lady from London who 
visited the reformatory last summer twelve- 
months, showed her benevolence by ex- 
pressing a desire to take one of the girls. 
S.S was chosen as one who would give 
most satisfaction, and on the expiration of , 
her sentence was sent. The lady is well 
pleased with her, and on that account will 
be likely to interest herself with regard to 
more of our girls. 

E. B. was transferred from one Dublin 
reformatory to another, having twice uab- 
seconded, but being received back the second 
time, after six months’ imprisonment, and 
not going on well, she, as a last resource, 
was sent here. She now almost considered 
herself an outcast, cared for by none, and 
seemed quite reckless as to what she did, 
thinking it too late to amend, having only 
twelve months to remain. But when as- 
sured to the contrary, and receiving all 
the advantages of our other children, she 
gained a respect for herself, and tried and 
succeeded in giving satisfaction. She was 
provided with a situation in Belfast, and 
is going on very well ever since, being now 
nearly a year away. She writes constantly ; 
and we also receive most favourable ac- 
counts from a lady in Belfast who interests 
herself about our children. 

R. F. was transferred from a Dublin 
reformatory almost as incorrigible. After 
her arrival here, her violent temper soon 
showed itself, in disregarding all discipline 
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and defying all authority; solitary con- 
finement only increased it, and severity 
hardened her more and more. Kindness 
alone had effect upon her. When calmed 
down, she was reasoned into compliance; 
this treatment being continued, she be- 
eame, from one of the worst, our best girl, 
and so deeply grateful for her reformation, 
that on the expiration of her sentence she 
would not leave, but still remains, though 
nearly two years after her time, giving 
great satisfaction and good example to the 
others. So much impressed is she, by her 
own experience, with the benefit of the re- 
formatory system, that hearing lately of a 
young brother being sent to one, she ex- 
pressed great satisfaction, and feels quite 
convinced it was the best thing possible for 
him. 

M. A. M. was received here at fourteen 
years of age, completely ignorant and illi- 
terate. She had a bad, immoral mother, 
and had already entered upon a life of 
infamy. Her temper was so violent that 
she was known as ‘the lunatic,’ and her 
conduct after her arriyal here was such as 
to fully justify the epithet. It took a con- 
siderable time to subdue this violence, and 
often, when apparently overcome, would 
again burst forth into fits of passion. 
However, little by little, it was controlled, 
and during the last two years she gave 
great satisfuction. She emigrated to Phila- 
delphia in the spring of 1865, obtained a 
respectable situation, and still keeps it. 
Her mistress values her services so highly 
that she is constantly making her valuable 
presents. 

M. F. came here a confirmed little pick- 
pocket. Her artifice was selling perfumery 
in the streets; when ladies came to look at 
what she had, she stole their purses. In 
this she was encouraged by a wicked 
mother, who received and in a manner 
supported herself by her child’s spoils. 
She was enraged at her conviction, and, 
even after the expiration of her sentence 
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of five years, thought to claim her again. 
She came to the reformatory, and stormed 
and swore she would have her child. When 
the latter refused to go with her, she 
threatened to drown herself. The girl, on 
her arrival here, was deeply sunk in vice 
and wickedness, which it took years of 
patient labour to eradicate. She emigrated 
to Philadelphia, obtained a good situa- 
tion, continued in it for twelve months, 
and was then honourably and respectably 
married from her mistress’s house. She 
now resides with the parents of her hus- 


band. 


In the High Park Reformatory 
School there has been great diffi- 
culty in getting situations for girls 
on their release. 

But the whole subject of Reform- 
atories is one which would require 
separate treatment, and our present 
object is merely to give a general 
idea of the work, educational, in- 
dustrial, and moral, effected by the 
houses of religious women in Ire- 
land. #The results of their work in 
each department sufficiently testify 
the value of their services. 

As we have already said, national 
education has beena great blessing to 
Treland. Much has been done in a 
right direction, much more remains 
to be done, and, no doubt, will be 
accomplished in time. As a Com- 
mission is at present sitting in Dub- 
lin, and taking evidence on the whole 
subject of Irish National Education, 
it would be premature to offer opi- 
nions or suggest a policy, until its 
deliberations shall have been made 


public. C. 
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PINDAR. 


HERE is something poetical 
enough, most assuredly, in a 
horse-race. Over and above the 
excitement which associates itself 
with the result, and which naturally 
eflloresces into verse as all great 
excitement does, there is so much 
that is inspiring about the straining 
eagerness of the magnificent ani- 
mals that contend, the beat of flying 
heels on the elastic turf, the free 
air of the English downs which 
form the scene of the contest, that 
we can imagine even a Yorkshire 
or Lancashire ‘book-maker’—one of 
a sufficiently prosaic class of souls 
in general—warming up to a flight 
of fancy and even vaguely appre- 
hending thoughts of the sublime, 
as he watches the rush of thorough- 
breds past the stand. Nevertheless 
it would seem that our modern 
Isthmian games have somehow or 
other failed hitherto to find a 
worthy singer. Vate carent sacro 
as yet ; for although we see in the 
columns of the sporting newspapers 
much of the eagerness on this sub- 
ject finding expression in metre on 
the eve of a great race, it is scarcely 
of a sort to add any element of du- 
ration to the renown of a Derby 
winner. The Pindar of our turf is 
yet to come. 

This is rather strange, too. For 
we all know how poets have sung 
of the horse, in Hebrew and Greek 
and Latin ; and those three wonder- 
ful lines which close the First 
Georgic might ring out, one would 
suppose, an alarum of sporting in- 
spiration in a modern turf vates if 
he were not as poorly gifted in his 
capacity of poet as he seems ge- 
nerally to be in his capacity of 
prophet. And yet we may not assume 
this too readily. Perhaps the ex- 
citement of that rush of contending 
horses is of so concentrated and ex- 
acting a character, so capable of ab- 
sorbing and dominating our faculties 


of admiration, that we look on 
spell-bound and tongue-tied, and 
the imagination refuses to do for us 
in the matter anything more than 
the actual presence of the struggle 
has already done. There are such 
deeds and such events. Look at 
the Balaklava Charge. Does not 
the prosaic fact, even as drawn out 
through Mr. Kinglake’s lengthy 
pages, possess us so completely 
that we do not ask Scott or Tyrteus 
or even Homer himself to tell us 
the story—and that too without 
recollecting how Mr. Tennyson 
tried to do it, and with what result ? 
It may have been so in ancient 
Greece. For though we have said 
that the Pindar of our Newmarket 
and Epsom Pananglia is yet to 
rise, we must not forget that the 
old Pindar himself, though roused 
to write his great lyrics by the 
games of his country, is strangely 
careless about the actual circum- 
stances of the contest which he 
celebrates. Elizabeth Browning, 
indeed, depicts him for us in a 
‘horsey ’ attitude enough— 

Electric Pindar, quick as fear, 

With race-dust on his cheek, and clear 

Slant startled eyes, that seem to hear 

The chariots rounding the last goal, 

To hurtle past it in his soul,— 


But this is a fancy of Mrs. 
Browning’s. If Lord Derby (let 
us say) had ever won the race which 
is called from his family title, and 
Pindar had undertaken to celebrate 
the occasion, he would have told 
us very little about the points of 
Toxophilite or Canezou, and not 
much more about the circumstances 
of the race and the ravjyvpic upon 
Epsom Downs. He would have 
passed over these matters as briefly 
as he dismisses King Hiero’s Phe- 
renicus, the victorious horse of which 
we know no more than just his 
name and something like that re- 
cord of ‘Won easy’ which any 
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Olympian Racing Calendar might 
have furnished to us. But the 
poet would have passed in fancy to 
the halls of Knowsley, the bells of 
proud Preston ringing in honour of 
the conqueror, the associations and 
history of the old town and the de- 

light ‘of its Lancashire lads and 
lasses. Then he would have roved 
over the history of the house: the 
siege of Lathom and the lion heart 
of Countess Charlotte, the Stanley 
who gave his blood for his king on 
the scaffold, and him whose battle- 
ery rang at Flodden, the game 

played for England’s crown at ‘es. 
worth, and far back to the old-world 
story of the eagle and child, now 
almost forgotten even among the 
most curious in Lancashire folk- 
lore. And again—for Pindar’s heart 
is always in strong sympathy with 
his own times—he would render his 
meed of graceful praise (which, 
Laureate as he was, never becomes 
flattery in his mouth) for the zeal 
which wrought so well in the dark 
and 


days of Lancashire famine, 
would roll forth wise lessons in ma- 
jestic words on the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which belong to the 


lot of a territorial magnate. And 
then, with one of those rapid tran- 
sitions which abound in his odes, 
he would touch on some political 
question of the day, and plead in 
grave and measured phrase on be- 
half of some cause concerning justice 
or reason. Perhaps also, for Pindar 
is among the most religious spirits 
of antiquity, he would have had 
something to say about the cham- 
pionship of our old Church consti- 
tution and of the venerable tradi- 
tions associated therewith. And 
this would lead him to some of those 
deep and solemn thoughts which at 
times glow through his music— 
thoughts of the right relations be- 
tween man and the Divine Power, 
those thoughts which haunted the 
wisest and purest minds of heathen- 
ism with a feverish longing which 


would not be satisfied and which* 
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became a sort of agony in its in- 
tenseness—such thoughts as we 
only read in Pindar and Aischylus 
and Plato. 

Thus the Swan of Dirce rises for 
us into a far higher interest than 
could have attached to any pictures, 
however animated and however 
graphic, of the flying horses by 
Alpheus’ side, of the muscular 
athletes and the shouting multi- 
tudes. To the Greek his Olympian 
and Isthmian games imported a 
vast deal more than the Derby Day 
does to the population of London. 
The Olympian festival was, in the 
first place, a high religious celebra- 
tion especially dedicated to the ser- 
vice of Zeus himself. Its legendary 
history was further associated with 
the achievements of Hercules, the 
chosen hero of Greek mythology, 
ever ready when a wrong was to be 
redressed or a monster smitten 
down. But it had a strong signifi- 
cance for later times too, inasmuch 
as it constituted the bond of union 
between the restlessly jarring states 
of ancient Greece, reminding them 
at once of their common race and 
of the gods of their common wor- 
ship. Separated by broad seas, 
engaged perhaps in mutual war, 
the various nations met for common 
worship and common enjoyment 
before the old sanctuary on the 
banks of the Alpheus. The season 
of the Olympic games brought with 
it something more than an armistice 
for belligerents of the Hellenic race. 
The savagery of that old warfare— 
the fierceness of men who butchered 
their prisoners of war in cold blood 
as the Syracusans butchered the 
Athenian generals, and who were 
ready to exterminate a whole people 
as the Athenians resolved to do in 
the case of Mitylene—paused here 
on both sides and left the contend- 
ing peoples to meet in friendship so 
far as the purposes of the festival 
were concerned. All that they re- 
collected for the time was that they 
all came of the same race and all 
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adored the same Zeus. The occa- 
sion gave some foreshadowing of 
the religion which should assert for 
all mankind the brotherhood thus 
claimed on the score of common 
Hellenism—under which there 
should neither be Jew nor Greek. 
Exalted as this bond of union was 
by its religious sanction, it could 
not fail to possess a high importance 
in the eyes of mere politicians in 
the Greek states. They saw the 
need of keeping alive an institution 
and a principle capable of uniting, 
when events might call for it, the 
whole of Greece against a common 
enemy. Pindar was born, it is 
true, under circumstances which 
hardly fitted him to give direct 
expression to the hopes and claims 
of Hellenic unity. He was about 
forty years old when those great 
events occurred which forced the 
Greeks into combination and made 
their nationality illustrious—when 
the Persian king 
Sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis, 


and surveyed the swarming myriads 
of Medes, and Bactrians, and Sa- 
cians, and Indians that were as- 
sembled to subject Europe to the 


yoke of Asia. But the Thebans did 
not stand by the side of Greece in 
those days. On the contrary, they 
joined the invaders with consider- 
able readiness, and their troops 
fought bravely against the Athe- 
nians at the bloody battle of Plateea, 
holding their ground long after the 
rest of Xerxes’ army had been 
driven in disorder from the field, 
and even gaining at the close of 
the day an important advantage 
over a detached portion of the Greek 
forces. But, as with the Phocians 
and other states which submitted to 
Persia, so at Thebes we have ground 
for believing, there was a minority 
who desired to side with Greek 
resistance to the invader. Hero- 
dotus speaks of oi pndilovreg Trav 
OnBaiwy, implying that such a mi- 
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nority was recognised at the time ; 
and Pindar may have sympathised 
rather with these than with the 
public action of his countrymen. 
So at least some of the Greeks of 
a later period tried to make out. 
There is even a story preserved by 
Eustathius, tothe effect that Pindar’s 
sympathy with Athens, as shown in 
his poems, gave no small offence to 
his Theban countrymen, and that 
they even imposed a fine on him 
in consequence, which was paid by 
the Athenians. There does not ap- 
pear to be any authentic foundation 
for this story, which certainly sa- 
vours of a time when the glory of 
Athens, both in literature and arms, 
had become prominent in Greek 
history. There are two or three 
passages in which Pindar comme- 
morates the service done by Athens 
to Greek freedom, as in a frag- 
ment of his dithyrambs— 


That fate-favoured town, 
Brilliant Athens of high renown, 
The stay of Greece, the theme of bards the 
wearer of the violet crown. 


And in another fragment he speaks 
of Artemisium as 


The place where Athens’ sons 
Laid the bright foundation-stones, 
On which the pile of freedom rose. 
But these passages may have been 
written some years after the Persian 
war, when time had toned down 
the feelings of bitterness left by the 
fight of Platea. Still there was 
no love lost between Thebes and 
Athens, although the feud may have 
slumbered till it broke ont again in 
the Peloponnesian war, and was af- 
terwards, we may suppose, laid at 
rest for ever when Athens from the 
midst of her broken greatness saw 
herself avenged on her rival Sparta 
by the great Theban victories of 
Leuctra and Mantinea. There was 
no trace of jealousy between the 
two states when they fought side 
by side, and fought in vain, at 
Cheeronea; and thereare few grander 
passages in Greek oratory than that 
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in which Alschines describes the 
sympathising sorrow of his coun- 
trymen at the ruin wrought on 
Thebes by Macedonian conquest :— 
the occasion, by the way, on which 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, though temple and 
tower 

Went to the ground. 

Pindar so far, we see, strove to 
make himself popular at Athens, as 
to bestow on the gay city its fa- 
vourite epithet of Acrapui, which we 
have rendered ‘brilliant’ for want of 
a better equivalent. As he elsewhere 
applies the same epithet to his own 
Thebes, we may presume it im- 
ported a high compliment. In 
somewhat later times the Athenians 
had a peculiar fancy for talking of 
their ‘ brilliant’ city: so that Aris- 
tophanes makes one of his characters 
say, mockingly, that by a profuse 
application of this epithet a dema- 
gogue might persuade the Athenian 
people to any measure that he might 
desire. 

Although the Thebans may not 
have grudged this compliment to a 
hostile state, it may well be believed 
that there would be many among 
them (at allevents while the memory 
of the Persian war was recent) who 
would not at all like to hear Athens 
lauded as ‘EAAdéoc Eperopa, or to be 
reminded of Artemisium and Sala- 
mis. But, as we have said, there 
is no reason to suppose that Pindar, 
whatever his own sympathies may 
have been, set himself in any way 
to counteract the general policy of 
his countrymen. The expressions 
above quoted are no more than the 
graceful tribute which every Greek 
might be expected to pay to the 
great champion of Hellenic liberty, 
when her work was over and her 
victory won. There certainly seems 
to have been no undue eagerness 
on the part of Pindar to sing the 
praises of the city which his Thebes 
abhorred. In all his Epinicia we 
have only two odes in honour of 
Athenian victories, that of Megacles 
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in the chariot-race at Delphi, and 
that of Timodemus in the pancra- 
tium at Nemea. But on both of 
these occasions we note a certain 
constraint in glorifying the mother 
city of the victor, usually so fa- 
vourite a theme with our poet. 
When he is celebrating the victo- 
ries of Timodemus, he turns to 
the renown, not of Athens herself, 
but of Acharne, the township to 
which Timodemus belonged—that 
Acharne so well known to the 
readers of Aristophanes, and which, 
judging from the fiery old fellows in 
the play, we can well believe to have 
deserved Pindar’s laudation— 


Old legends name her breeder of brave men. 


The ode in honour of Megacles is 
said to have been composed before 
the invasion of Xerxes. But even at 
this time Pindar does not seem very 
hearty in doing honour to Athens. 
He dwells rather on the fame of the 
great house of the Alcmeonide, 
which Megacles represented, and 
on the munificent gifts bestowed by 
them on the temple at Delphi. But 
there was a feud at this time be- 
tween the Alcmonide and the 
commonwealth of Athens. That 
proud family had come to be looked " 
upon with jealousy by the growing 
democracy ; they were even under 
a suspicion of Persian sympathies, 
and were charged with having 
saved the Persian fleet by a signal 
after the battle of Marathon. He- 
rodotus utterly scouts the story, but 
the fact of the accusation being 
made would indicate a bad state of 
the relations between Megacles and 
his country, and would illustrate 
the stinted praise which Pindar be- 
stows on Athens in the ode. In 
fact he takes care to let it be known 
that his sympathies are with Me- 
gacles against his State—hinting at 
the ingratitude with which Athens 
had treated the chief of that great 
house which set her free from the 
tyrant rule of the Pisistratide, 
while every Athenian was singing 
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the mendacious scolium which at- 
tributed that achievement to Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, and ‘ the 
sword in myrtle drest.’ The con- 
cluding verses of the ode to which 
we have referred are rather obscure. 
We have followed Hermann’s in- 
terpretation rather than Béckh’s : 


This new good fortune, Megacles, of thine 
Is joy to me: 
Yet here is that which bids me pine 
That envious hate the recompense of high 
desert should be. 
Well! it was ever so. They say 
No human happiness can stay, 
Save for some counter-change of kind ad- 
versity. 


Looking back at the whole story, 
we are satisfied that there is no 
foundation for attributing to Pindar 
an Hellenic patriotism which over- 
powered his Theban loyalty. This 
notion grew up, no doubt, when 
Hellenism was a much more tan- 
gible and genuine passion than it 
was when the hordes of Asia first 
burst upon Europe. Polybius in- 
deed—a more respectable authority 
than those who tell us of the poet’s 
Panhellenic earnestness—gives us 
a tradition of an opposite character 
altogether, saying that Pindar was 
blamed in his day for having urged 
his countrymen, from prudential 
motives, to make common cause 
with the Persian rather than with 
the Greek. And he quotes the lines 
in which this advice was supposed 
to be given : 

The sunshine of the commonwealth! Be 
that 

The aim of every citizen. 

‘Tis Order maketh people great : 
Seek ye her cheery light and evermore 
withstand 

The spirit of Faction, bitter nurse of 

men, 


That comes with poverty and sorrow in her 
hand. 


It may have been that Pindar sought 
in these lines to prevail on his coun- 
trymen to act together in the face 


of the Persian invasion. The word 
hovyia, which we are fain to trans- 
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late ‘ order,’ does not so much im- 
port the common allegiance to a 
settled government, as the spirit of 
union which binds men together for 
a common purpose—a spirit which 
was always very lax in the old 
Greek commonwealths, under which, 
when a state was at war with its 
neighbour, there was generally a 
party among the citizens of each 
belligerent who sympathised more 
with the enemy than with the 
dominant faction at home. It was 
the task of the greatest statesmen 
of Greece to smooth down these 
party jealousies, and to this task 
Pindar appears to have addressed 
himself in the lines above quoted. 
As they come from one of his lost 
lyrics we have no context to guide 
us to the particular circumstances 
under which they were written, and 
are bound perhaps to take Polybius’ 
word that they were intended to 
apply to the Persian invasion. 

We shall have another word, how- 
ever, to say about Pindar’s politics 
presently. All that we are con- 
cerned to contend for just now is 
that the position occupied by Thebes 
during the Persian war, the Theban 
patriotism of Pindar himself, and the 
earnestness with which he sought 
to promote unity of action among 
his fellow citizens, did not interfere 
with his character as a true Greek, 
or prevent him from faithfully re- 
vealing the poetic life of Greece as 
she was in his time. Those rest- 
less Greek commonwealths took 
the quarrels and wars which con- 
stantly fell out between themselves 
as the necessary result of their seve- 
ral independence, and were not the 
less inclined to venerate their com- 
mon ties of race and religion be- 
cause they were frequently encoun- 
tering each other on the battle-field. 
And it was through the local affec- 
tion which each State claimed from 
its citizens—those ‘heptarchy pa- 
triotisms’ which Mrs. Browning 
scorns and abhors—that the Greeks 
approached the idea of a common 
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Hellenic patriotism. Especially was 
it so with Pindar. He would have 
been, we may be sure, an unflinch- 
ing advocate of ‘State rights’ if 
there had been among the Greeks 
any system of federal union to come 
into conflict with the independence 
of the several commonwealths. He 
delights in the special history and 
local traditions of each. Above all 
he looked with affection on his own 
Thebes, and all the associations of 
her local history, from the dim old 
times when Cadmus sowed the dra- 
gons’ teeth in Bootian soil. He 
loves to adorn her with his ring- 
ing epithets. She is for him ‘the 
blessed Thebes ’—‘ my mother Thebee 
of the golden shield ’—‘ Thebe the 
driver of steeds, whose well-beloved 
springs give me drink,’—‘ Thebe of 
the fair ‘chariot, robed in gold, the 
darling of all reverence and so 
forth. But, as would befall a man 
strongly inspired by these local 
attachments, he is no less ready to 
grasp the images of grandeur and 


beauty which may be afforded by 
the folk-lore of any place in which 
he finds himself, or by the family 
traditions of those in whose com- 


pany he carouses. Such a poet was 
of all poets the best fitted to pour 
forth his lyric strains when there 
were high harpings in the hall in 
honour of the victor, or when the 
joyous citizens with their white- 
robed maidens poured forth at even- 
tide to meet him on his return from 
Pisa’s plain, or from Corinth of the 
twin seas; while the long proces- 
sional hymn was chanted to the 
glory of gods and heroes and great 
men, and the poet, for the time 
being, occupied in the thoughts of 
the holiday-rejoicing people almost 
as high a place as he who came 
wearing the olive-crown gathered 
within the Olympian sanctuary, or 
the Delphian bay, unsmitten (for 
Apollo’s sake) by all the thunders, 
or the pine-chaplet from the Isth- 
mus, or the parsley of Nemea sacred 
to the child-demigod Archemorus. 
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Almost as high a place, we say: 
for though we dwell now on the 
sounding verse of Pindar, and 
scarcely recollect the names of the 
honourable Greeks whom he cele- 
brates, yet these men held in the 
eyes of their own generation a posi- 
tion of renown which it is scarcely 
possible for us moderns to under. 
stand. We can only take for 
granted the feeling which made a 
conqueror in these games illustrious 
beyond all the appliances of wealth 
and birth and power, all the glory 
of valour or thought or genius. 
The Romans were near enough to 
the Greek times and the Greek 
ideas to be able to appreciate the 
light in which the Greeks regarded 
such a triumph, though its glory 
was as much a by-gone thing for 
Rome as it is for us. Yet in Ho. 
race’s time it was not an extrava- 
gance to speak of the Olympian 
conqueror as enjoying an elevation 
which seemed to rank him with the 
gods themselves: as where he sings 
of those— 


quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma celestes. 
or, again— 
quos curriculum pulvere Olympico 
Conspergisse juvat : metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 


Nor were such expressions the mere 
burst of poetic enthusiasm. In Ci- 
cero’s Tusculan Questions he quotes 
with apparent sympathy the con- 
gratulation offered by a Lacedemo- 
nian friend to Diagoras, whose two 
sons had been proclaimed victors in 
one day, he himself, moreover, being 
an old Olympian victor—‘ Morere, 
Diagora, non enim in coelum ascen- 
surus es:’—as if his eyes had seen 
the culminating point of human 
glory and happiness, and he might 
now depart in peace. And Pindar, 
who is perhaps thinking of the same 
story, says something of the same 
sort concerning Phricias the Thes- 
salian, when his son Hippocleas 
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had followed his example by being 
declared conqueror in the long foot- 
race at the Pythian games : 


To him, as one of mortal men, 
The brazen gates of heaven must never ope, 
Yet do we hold him to attain 
The best of good and great that mortal 
man may hope. 
He hath made the voyage to bliss and back 
again. 
Seek not the way to thee denied, 
The way thou canst not win by land or 
main, 
The marvellous road to realms where 
happy Hyperboreauns bide. 


It must be owned that this glory 
was not altogether without rewards 
of a more practical and intelligible 
kind. For a victor who had thus 
dignified his State was always held 
to be entitled to a provision at the 
public expense for the rest of his 
days, if he required any such help. 
So unequivocally was a victory at 
the games recognised as a service 
to the victor’s State. In a speech 
of Alcibiades, recorded by Thucy- 
dides, where he is vindicating his 
own patriotism and public services, 
he reminds them, first of all, that 
he had exalted Athens in the eyes 
of Greece by sending seven chariots 
to compete at the Olympian games, 
and by running first, second, and 
fourth in the race. Charles Fox 
could hardly have expected to add 
much to his political influence, even 
among the squires of the Regency, 
by boasting that he had won the 
Derby with Paris. 

A triumph regarded with such 
sentiments of admiration —senti- 
ments which were deeply inter- 
woven, through the lapse of centu- 
ries, with all the national and reli- 
gious life of the Greek—could 
hardly fail to find its poet. And 
Pindar was a poet specially quali- 
fied to take up such a theme of 
song. It was something that he 
himself was born during the cele- 
bration of the Pythian games, a 
fact which he does not forget, say- 
ing in one of his fragments : : 
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O solemn feast! 
Adorned with pomp of sacrificial steers ! 
In whose high days brought round by four 
revolving years, 
I lay a new-born babe, with tender love 
caressed. 


Perhaps this apparent mark of 
destiny did much to incline his 
spirit to the deep reverence which 
he feels for the old divinities ho- 
noured in the Greek games, and 
for the local usages and traditions 
which made up the outward and 
visible form of Greek worship. 
Closely connected with this feeling 
was his love of the historical and 
legendary recollections which clung 
round each particular city or family, 
as the case might be, and which 
burst forth into life and freshness 
with such artistic beauty in his 
lyrics. Lastly, he would not have 
been fitted to celebrate the triumphs 
of the proud nobles in whose halls 
he sat, if he had not been fully in 
accord with the social feeling of his 
time, the feeling which at a com- 
paratively simple period lends a 
high charm to the mere posses- 
sion of wealth: contemplating it at 
a period when it had something like 
an exclusive claim to chivalrous 
sensations and habits of refinement, 
and before it had had time to be- 
come vulgarised in itself, through 
the communication of those things 
among the less fortunate classes of 
society. It was this imaginative 
view of the stately hall and the 
broad acres, drawn from a corre- 
sponding period of our own history, 
which made the possession of Ab- 
botsford so dear a prize in Scott’s 
view. Mr. Carlyle should have 
thought of this before he penned 
his angry moralisings on the sub- 
ject:—‘ That tract after tract of 
moorland in the shire of Selkirk 
should be joined together on parch- 
ment and by ring-fence, and named 
after one’s name; why it is a shabby 
small-type edition of your vulgar 
Napoleons, Alexanders, and con- 
quering heroes, not counted vene- 
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rable by any teacher of men!’ Does 
Mr. Carlyle now, we wonder, see 
no difference between Scott’s Ab- 
botsford fancies, and the ordinary 
passion of an average London alder- 
man for buying ‘a place?’ 

So it was with Pindar. As Sir 
Daniel Sandford! has well said of 
him,— 

Splendour was the passion of his soul— 
splendour of renown, splendour of achieve- 
ment, splendour of station and outward 
circumstances. His very pride’ seems to 
have suggested to him that nothing but 
splendour was worthy of his muse. His 
genius, to use a figure of his own, was the 
eagle of Jove that would not be severed 
from the sceptre and the god. 


In conformity with this thought 
we note the fancy of Pindar as lin- 
gering with all things rare and 
costly. It was in his time that 
Greece first began to devoie to the 
adornment of her temples that su- 
perb profuseness of art and splen- 
dour of which but the faintest 
shadow can now be caught by us. 
Then Phidias raised the colossal 
statues of Zeus and Athena, wrought 
of ivory and gold in cunning com- 
bination, the one in the sacred 
Altis at Olympia, the other in the 
Parthenon at Athens. Gold had 
about it a fairy charm which seemed 
to consecrate it above all forms of 
beauty, above all the precious things 
of earth and of the deep that 
coucheth beneath, to the service of 
the gods and the ornaments of their 
temples. Hence it is that Pindar 
has a thought of gold far above and 
beyond the commercial value of the 
metal. We all remember how he 
begins his first Olympian ode : 

Of all things Water is the chiefest boon : 


Of all the stores that wealthy nobles hold, 
Even like a fire at night there shines out 


one, 
And that is Gold! 


And he goes on to praise the Olym- 
pian feasts as holding among high 
festivals the eminence which water 
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holds among the gifts of nature, and 
gold among the luxuries of the 
great. Soin one of his fragments 
he exclaims : 


Gold is the child of Zeus ; 
This, this, unbit by worm or time’s decay, 
Most precious of all precious things, sub- 
dues 
The soul of man beneath its potent sway. 


What gold was for Shakespeare, 
when he talked of ‘golden opinions’ 
and ‘ golden lads and lasses,’ that 
it always is in Pindar’s mouth. 
When he speaks in the eighth 
Olympian ode of ‘contests whose 
prize is the golden crown,’ he does 
not for a moment forget what the 
victor’s garland really was, which 
he elsewhere describe as ‘the golden 
olive’ (Olymp. x. 10), and ‘the 
golden leaves’ (Nem. i. 17), nor 
does he mean us to understand by 
the ‘golden laurel’ among the Hy- 
perboreans (Pyth. x. 40), anything 
more dream-like than the very trees 
which grew in Delos. 

It could not well be but that, 
with a mind thus strongly impressed 
with the outward forms of beauty, 
Pindar should approach his work 
in the thorough spirit of an artist. 
And an artist truly he was, accord- 
ing to the highest conception of an 
artist’s work. Living in a time 
when art had fully risen in Greece 
to the height of its great argument, 
the effort to embody humanised 
divinity in the eyes of men, he was 
deeply impressed by the high stan- 
dard of beauty and dignity which 
every artist yearned to realise, and 
he loves to speak of his odes under 
the image of some form of beanty 
devised by the plastic arts. He 
sometimes speaks as if he envied 
the solid achievements of his bre- 
thren in these matters, as when he 
begins his fifth Nemean ode : 


No sculptor’s skill I own, to carve 
The image rare abiding on its base : 
But thou, sweet song rof mine, shalt serve 
O’er all the earth to pass, 
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Wherever from A&gina’s coast 
Sails pinnace swift or laden argosy— 
And bear abroad the echoing boast 
How Lampon’s son, 
Strong Pytheas, won 
The high pancratiast crown ’mid Nemea’s 
chivalry, 
Ere on his cheeks the blossoming down, 
Parent of manhood’s riper fruit, was shown. 


Elsewhere a resemblance suggests 
itself to him, between the work of 
poetry and some great achievement 
of architectural skill, as in Olymp. vi. 


Build we a stately colonnade 

Round about our palace hall! 

Golden pillars in circuit arrayed :— 

So shall our work be well displayed 
With splendour and grace in front of all. 


An apt image enough when the 
song was sung in the house of 
Agesias, one of the greatest of the 
Syracusan magnificoes who left 
behind them those stupendous re- 
mains which still astonish the mo- 
dern world in spite of time and 
Verres. Or again the poet’s song is 
figured to him under the similitude 
of a finely wrought cup, still sug- 
gesting the appliances of luxury 
round the hospitable board at which 
it was chanted : 


As some great man in generous mood may 
lift 
His costliest chalice, with the vine’s rich 
dew ; 
Laughing beneath its brim—a golden gift 
For his young daughter’s bridegroom, whom 
he pledges there: 
His daughter's bridegroom, charged to 
bear 
That keepsake from the old home to the 


new, 
For kindly fellowship and honour due 
To the new tie between the houses bound. 
Happy the young man’s lot, say all his 
friends around. 


Thus I too fain would pledge victorious merit 
In rhythmic nectar, freely poured for me 
By the kind Muses, vintage of my spirit, 
Tribute to Pythian and Olympian con- 
querors. 


In another place he finds a still 
more fanciful resemblance for his 
poetical offering, dwelling on it as 
an artificer might fondly describe 
his workmanship : 
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O ay! we'll weave a crown: ’tis no great 
matter: 
Prepare thy brows: the Muse for thee 
Compacts (a cunning worker she) 
Her gold with whitest ivory, 
And lily-flowers from out the blue sea- 
water, 


Which ‘ lily-flowers,’ they tell us, 
denote a certain kind of white coral, 
by which the Greeks set much store 
at this time. Possibly Sogenes, to 
whom these words are addressed, 
had had some such toy made in 
remembrance of his victory. 

With this love of the plastic arts 
so strong upon him, it is not sur- 
prising that Pindar’s poems should 
strike us as they do by their close 
analogy to the severe beauty of 
Greek sculpture. Each of them 
rounds to its perfect proportions as 
a work of art, complete in all its 
details of fancy, or wisdom, or de- 
vout reverence. For we will by no 
manner of means assent to some of 
the older and more careless critics 
of Pindar, who supposed that the 
apparently abrupt transitions in his 
odes from one subject to another, 
and the frequent difficulty of tracing 
a connection of thought between 
particular passages and their con- 
text, are the result of a wild im- 
pulse by which the poet was whirled 
along; often drawn, perhaps, by 
some chance word dropped, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, into a wide digres- 
sion from the path of his previous 
thoughts. Horace, who regarded 
Pindar as his master and exemplar 
in the art of lyric poetry—witness 
those verses of his to Antonius— 


Abounding gales, thou knowest, bear 7 
The swan of Dirce, free and far, 
What time through cloudy rack his pinions 
win : 
Mine is the flight of lowly bee 
Plying her labours pleasantly, 
Where adown Matine slopes the thymy pas- 
tures lean ; 
Mine to work out, as best I may, 
A little bard, my little lay. 
By Tibur’s brawling streams, in Tibur'’s 
groves of green— 


Horace, we say, noted these rapid 
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changes of subject in Pindar, and 
sometimes imitated them: notably 
in that ode which begins— 


Descende ceelo, et dic, age, tibia, &e. 


where after singing the praise of 
the Muses, he suddenly turns aside 
at the words— 


Vos lene consilium et datis, et dato 
Gaudetis— 


to a critical pannus picturing the 
defeat of the Titans as an example 
of vis consili expers. We all feel 
that the connection is a little forced; 
at all events that it is not so feli- 
citous here as in that exquisite 
lyric where the intended voyage of 
Galatea is made the pretext for 
telling the story of Europa. But 
Horace no doubt had his thoughts 
on the sequence of idea in Pindar’s 
first Pythian ode: where he turns 
suddenly from rehearsing the gentle 
influence of the Muses to sing of 
the brute violence of the monster 
Typhceus. We must make an at- 
tempt at rendering the opening 
verses of this grand ode, although 
it will always be best known to the 
English reader through the pas- 
sages which Gray has incorporated 
with one of his best lyrics. Thus 
says Pindar: 


Harp of gold, the common treasure 
Of Phebus and the violet-tressed Nine ! 
To thee the foot gives heed, prepared to 
tread the measure 
Inaugural of holiday pleasure ; 
To guide the singer's voice is thine, 
When to thy quivering preludes wake the 
hymns of solemn use: 
To thee is given to quench the force 
Of heaven's own lightning in its course: 
Perched on the sceptre of high Zeus 
The mighty eagle sleeps at thy command, 
His swift wings drooping lax on either 


hand. 


The king of birds! Thine art can spread 
Dim clouds of slumber round his hooked 
beak, 
Veiling with sweet constraint his eyeballs 
dread. 
It is thy spell that hath bewrayed 
His strong heart’s fury ; that can sleek 
The ruffled plumage on his back, heaving 
in tranquil rest. 
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Even the War-god turns aside 
From spear and sword and battle’s pride, 
By that enthralling charm possessed, 
And wrought to softness through a skill 
divine, 
Apollo’s art and yours, deep-bosomed Nine! 


All things that Zeus abhorreth flout the 
strain 
Of sweet Pierian song, whether they bide 
On earth or in the untamable main :— 
Such he who lies in grisly Tartarus bound, 
The hundred-headed Typhon who the gods 
defied. 
Him erst the den in tales renowned 
Sheltered beneath Cilician ground ; 
But now upon his shaggy breast 
All Cuma’s sea-repelling reach of shore 
And the broad lands of Sicily rest : 
His struggling might for evermore 
By the great pillar of the sky repressed, 
Etna of snow, that nurtures there 
Her sharp white winter all the year: 


From whose high caverns spout 
Pure springs of unapproachable fire. By day 
Thou seest the rivers on their downward 
wa 
Rolling in lurid smoke. 
But when the night is come, the ‘scarlet 
glare shines out 
With glowing masses of the mountain rock 
That plunge to seek the sea, and thunder on 
their path. 
Tis he, the monstrous Reptile, from whose 
wrath 
Those dire volcanic founts are welling, 
A prodigy to see, a thing to scare in telling ! 


And so forth : but then he as rapidly 
quits this topic also, and bethinks 
him of the good wishes and congra- 
tulations due on the creation of the 
new city of Aitna, which Hiero had 
recently founded as the head of an 
independent state, under the rule of 


his own son Dinomenes. But it is 
not difficult, on reading the ode care- 
fully, and remembering the circum- 
stances under which it was written, 
to discern the connection which 
would exist between its several 
parts in Pindar’s mind, and would 
suggest itself readily to his audience. 
For this ode was composed just 
after the great eruption of Aitna 
about 476 B.c., and as the disturbed 
state of the mountain is said to have 
continued for many years, we may 
suppose that the terrific spectacle 
which the poet describes had be- 
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come thoroughly familiar to all the 
neighbouring population, and would 
be the type of baleful violence most 
prominently present to their minds. 
Indeed if we assent to Béckh’s 
conclusion that the ode was actually 
sung in Hiero’s new palace at Altna, 
and not at Syracuse as others argue, 
we may easily suppose that the soft 
tones of the flute and cithern would 
be at times drowned by the roar of 
the neighbouring mountain and the 
crash of the falling stones. What 
could be more natural than that 
Pindar should oppose to the hu- 
manising influence of music and 
verse those tokens of elemental 
lawlessness which are jarring on 
the harmony of nature outside? 
Such development of brutish force 
would be impersonated to him and 
his hearers by the monster Typhceus 
of the Sicilian legend; a legend 
which would enable him also to 
guide the thoughts of his hearers 
to the religious sanctions which ever 
supply the most effective aid to hu- 
man self-control. For Typhceus had 
defied and fought against the Olym- 
pian gods, and Pindar turns with 
awe from his tale of the monster’s 
penal torments to pray humbly for 
the merciful protection of Zeus and 
Apollo on behalf of the newly built 
city. But he has still a further 
purpose to serve in the legend which 
he sets forth. For it is evident, as 
we read to the end of the ode, that 
he would fain impress on the mind 
of Hiero a warning against the in- 
dulgence of a lawless will, the 
temptation which brings about the 
Nemesis of power. Such counsels 
might well have been needed at 
this time. For the Syracusan ruler 
was now in the plenitude of his 
fortune. He had just swept the 
Etruscan navy from the sea in a 
battle fought off Cuma, and had 
shortly before at Himera crushed 
the Carthaginian domination in 
Sicily. His poet fears for him, lest 
these successes should draw him on 
into a course of lawless ambition. 
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Therefore it is that he praises, above 
all, the gifts of Apollo and the Muses, 
the special agencies in the arts of 
peace. Therefore is it that he pic- 
tures Mars himself, when the battle 
is over, fain to surrender to ‘the 
charming of the Divinities.’ There- 
fore, too, he brings forward the 
monster type of savage violence, 
whose unappeased fury yet rocks 
the ground beneath their feet, and 
who images for them the wilful pas- 
sions that are unloved of the gods. 
But he has also something more to do 
than urge on Hiero and his people 
the cultivation of the arts of peace. 
‘ By thine aid’ (he is invoking Zeus), 
‘a ruler, for himself and by charge 
given to his son, can turn to harmo- 
nious order the people which he has 
exalted.’ Is there not in the words 
Capov yepaipwy a hint that wise 
rulers do not carry on foreign 
wars for their own aggrandise- 
ment, but for the benefit of the 
commonwealth over which they 
preside ?—a lesson which is abun- 
dantly inculcated in the latter part 
of the ode. It may well have been 
that Hiero, at this period of his 
career, was disposed to tighten the 
curb of ‘ personal government’ a 
little too sharply. Possibly he was 
already indicating a desire to make 
his new State of Autna a model of 
somewhat more centralised govern- 
ment than was practicable at Syra- 
cuse. Some such hint, we fancy, 
may be gathered from the words of 
Pindar, which at first sight look 
like a prosaic and misplaced intro- 
duction of local politics. ‘ This 
city,’ he says, ‘ Hiero founded with 
god-built freedom under the laws 
of Hyllus’ rule. For the descen- 
dants of Pamphylus and of the He- 
raclide, dwelling under the steeps of 
Taygetus, would ever desire to abide 
by the Dorian institutions of Aigi- 
mius.’ The marked way in which 
the old Dorian chiefs are here re- 
ferred to, suggests the belief that 
though Hiero had originally fol- 
lowed the Dorian laws in the con- 
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stitution of Altna, and had enrolled 
a number of Lacedemonian emi- 
grants in the new State, he had exhi- 
bited some disposition to modify the 
stringent limits imposed on power by 
the ancient pyrpa, or constitutional 
traditions observed at Sparta, which 
was regarded as the model State for 
the whole Dorian race. Against 
such innovations, probably, Pindar 
would warn him, and if this be so 
we shall have no difficulty in ap- 
prehending a further reason why 
Pindar is eager to set before his au- 
dience the contrast between brutal 
force and the divine influence of 
gentleness. For unless he had felt 
that some such counsels were re- 
quired in the interest of liberty and 
good government, he would hardly 
have addressed Hiero in those wise 
and pregnant maxims with which 
he concludes the ode. Some of these 
saws would be well worthy the 
attention of great personages in 
modern times: especially where 
Pindar enjoins wariness in speech 
to all men in Hiero’s station. Re- 


collecting how royal and imperial 
phraseology frequently operates to 
depress the Bourses and alarm the 
markets of Europe, we cannot but 
wish that men in Hiero’s position 
would take note of the counsels 


addressed to that sovereign. ‘If 
what thou sayest be rightly fitted 
to the occasion, comprehending in 
brief the scope of many conse- 
quences, thou shalt have the less 
blame from men.’ It is hopeless, 
the poet intimates, for a ruler to 
expect that all men shall speak well 
of him. Even the fact that he has 
satisfied all the hopes formed of his 
rule is enough to cause a reaction 
against him; and his enjoyment of 
the favours of fortune is enough to 
make him hated in secret. ‘ For all 
that,’ Pindar goes on to say, ‘since 
it is better to be envied than pitied, 
refuse not the proffered blessings. 
Only have a care to steer thy people 
with a just rudder: and beat out 
thy speech on the anvil of truth- 
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fulness.’ It is evident that the 
kingcraft taught by Machiavel and 
Talleyrand would not commend 
itself much to Pindar’s judgment. 
There was such a thing as public 
opinion in those days and an appeal 
thereto, although it had other 
vehicles for its expression than 
the leading articles of newspapers. 
‘All that thou doest,’ says Pindar, 
‘is done before many witnesses.’ 
But the poet would not have his 
patron too subservient to the voice 
of the public according to the 
changeable humours of the day. 
Indeed he says, rather cynically, 
‘Wouldst thou be held in popular 
favour, then be lavish in expendi- 
ture.’ But Pindar has insisted on 
justice as the prime characteristic 
of good government, and therefore 
he would rather have the king look 
forward to that more matured pub- 
lic opinion which is the voice of 
posterity : 
After our life, the boast of a good name— 
The award of bard and chronicler— 
Survives to show the world what men we 
were, 
The virtues of a Croesus’ gentle rule 
Sleep not with him in dust; but scorn and 
shame 
Abide for Phalaris, whose savage crime 
Roasted his victims in the brazen bull. 
His name no harpings sound in after time 
Beneath the household roof where meet 
Maidens and youths in converse sweet. 


It will be guessed from these refer- 
ences that the political philosophy 
of Pindar was of a high and grave 
character. He strenuously insisted, 
as Plato has done after him, that 
justice is the cardinal principle of 
all good government. And in the 
eighth Nemean ode he dwells with 
some asperity on the glozing arts of 
oratory, which as the special power 
of phropec afterwards became such 
an important element in Athenian 
politics—an element which neither 
the satire of Aristophanes nor the 
indignant complaints of Demo- 
sthenes could depose from its posi- 
tion of influence. Dissen supposes 
the last-mentioned ode to imply an 
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angry denunciation of the Athenian 
state in its dealings with Agina. It 
may be so; and Pindar’s relations 
with Athens (which had invested 
him with the rights of zpofevia) 
would in that case account for the 
studied obscurity in which he passes 
his judgment. But at all events 
the story of Ajax and Ulysses is 
evidently told in connection with 
some contest of eloquence in which 
Pindar thinks the worse cause was 
made the better. The diplomatic 
discussion recorded by Thucydides 
will show what scope was afforded 
for the orator’s skill in international 


* disputes. TheStanleysandSewards 


of those days settled such matters 
by word of mouth instead of by 
correspondence. But the words of 
Pindar would equally apply to some 
wordy war among the citizens of 
4igina themselves. And when he 
denounces the power of persuasion 
as ‘the companion of crafty speeches, 
fraudful in meaning, a shame that 
works mischief, overpowering that 
which is noble, and throwing a cor- 
rupt glory over things that had 
better remain obscure,’ we may 
guess that his sympathies were 
rather with the aristocratic than 
with the democratic party in the 
divisions which were now beginning 
to develop themselves in almost 
every State of Greece. But the poet 
sought above all things to heal the 
breaches which distracted the seve- 
ral States. And his voice is com- 
monly found pleading with the 
stronger party in favour of those 
who had been worsted in the fre- 
quently recurring contests of fac- 
tion. With what a generous cou- 
rage, in his ode to Arcesilaus of 
Cyrene, he claims the privilege of 
a ‘messenger of good tidings’ to 
espouse the cause of Damophilus, 
an exile from Cyrene on account of 
some political offence. He urges 
on Arcesilaus the wisdom of mode- 
ration in success, that ‘the treatment 
of a civil wound calls for gentle 
handling. To agitate the common- 


wealth is easy enough, even for a 
fool; but to restore it to a stable 
balance is difficult indeed, unless 
some god unexpectedly appears to 
pilot the rulers.’ And he strives to 
move the clemency of the Afro- 
Greek potentate in a passage which 
may have suggested to Dante his 
well-remembered line—‘ This,’ he 
says, ‘is the worst of woes, to be 
conscious of blessings from which 
you are perforce debarred. This 
Atlas struggles under the weight of 
the sky far from his native country 
and his possessions. But the death- 
less Zeus, remember, released the 
Titans.’ Let us hope the poet’s 
pleading was successful, and that 
Damophilus, if restored, kept the 
pledge which Pindar makes for him, 
that he should refrain from revolu- 
tionary intrigues, and live év jjavyig. 

We have already discussed the use 
to which Pindar applies this word 
in his political thought. Hesychia 
appears to have been in the eyes 
of some of the Greeks more than 
an idea, and to have received the 
personal honours of a goddess. At 
least it is difficult to believe that the 
eighth Pythian ode does not imply 
an actual offering at a shrine dedi- 
cated to herat Aigina. The Greeks 
showed their regard to abstract vir- 
tues in this way, especially among 
the Dorian races; although there 
is no trace of such personifications 
acquiring the personal attributes of 
divinity in the same sense as the 
older gods established in the popu- 
lar religion. In this connection we 
may notice an instance of the crude 
comments with which profound 
scholars sometimes put us off in 
their interpretation of the ancient 
writers. The late Dr. Donaldson 
was a Greek scholar of high order, 
and his edition of Pindar is a very 
useful one. There is the more rea- 
son to reprehend an error in such 
a work, if error there be. But we 
will try to paraphrase the com- 
mencement of the ode to which we 
have referred : 
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Daughter of Justice, kindly Order, hear! 

We come before thy shrine to lay 

The wrestler’s trophy, borne away 
From Pythian plains by Aristomenes. 

Thou, thou art she, beneath whose care 

Nations grow great: the authentic keys 

Thou holdst of council and of war: 

To thee the lore of sweetness well is 
known, 

To give and take on fit occasion :— 

Thou too, when passion’s lawless crime 
prevails 

Canst own stern power to repel 

The robber-foeman’s onset fell, 

And hurl proud Outrage o’er the vessel's 
side, 

Dr. Donaldson’s note on the pas- 
sage runs thus—‘ Hesychia, the 
Goddess of Peace, is here called the 
daughter of Justice, because peace 
and tranquillity are the natural 
results of fair dealing. The quali- 
ties indicated of Hesychia are more 
properly applicable to Aixn. Peace 
is made a warlike goddess in v. 
8-12 on the principle, common in 
Greek mythology, which considers 
a divinity who is the cause of any- 
thing as also the cause of its con- 
trary.’ 

It is strange that so eminent a 
critic should have given us such a 
shallow bit of criticism. We have 
quoted it chiefly to vindicate our 
translation of jjovyia by the English 
word ‘order.’ Those who consider 
the use of this word in Pindar will, 
we think, agree with us that it 
denotes not peace as opposed to 
foreign war, but the internal order 
which arises from the concord of 
the citizens at home, and by which 
a State is best enabled to repel its 
enemies. If Dr. Donaldson’s ren- 
dering of the word by ‘ Peace’ had 
been correct, it would still have 
been an abuse of terms to talk of 
such personifications having any- 
thing to do with ‘mythology ;’ and 
a very wild assumption to suppose 
that Peace could be ‘made a war- 
like goddess’ by any analogy to the 
principle cited. 

One word more to the English 
reader on this passage. We have 
translated the epithet at the begin- 
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ning ‘kindly ;’ not forgetting the 
usage by which in the old Scottish 
ballads it became a standing phrase 
to speak of a ‘kindly Scot.’ Does 
not this application of the word 
mean just what Pindar means— 
that the kindly feeling which ac- 
knowledges the claim of one Scotch- 
man on another is the root of that 
‘rule of order’ by which nations 
are exalted ? 

This same ode, by the way, has 
an interest in connection with Pin- 
dar’s life and the history of his 
time. We have already spoken 
of the feelings of Pindar towards 
Athens and Athenian influence in 
Greece. The last line of the pas- 
sage above translated seems to refer 
to a sea-fight; and Miiller, in his 
Aiginetica, argues that it was pro- 
bably written soon after the battle 
of Cecryphalea recorded in Thucy- 
dides (1. 105). In that action the 
Athenian fleet was victorious over 
the Peloponnesian, but the later 
authority of Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium is cited in proof of a tradition 
that the Aiginetans were successful 
against that part of the Athenian 
fleet which was opposed to them. 
According to this view the Athe- 
nians would be designated by the 
hostile ‘Outrage.’ Hermann and 
Donaldson argue, on the other hand, 
that the reference is to the battle 
of Salamis, in which, as we know 
from Herodotus, the ships of Aigina 
bore a distinguished part. One 
would imagine, certainly, that if 
Salamis had been alluded to, the 
poet would have been more explicit 
in the reference ; whereas, as we 
have before seen, he had reason 
for being guarded in expressing his 
feelings as concerned Athens. 

Pindar, as we have said, was 
among the most religious minds of 
antiquity. In no ancient writer 
do we find more vivid traces of the 
power with which the worship of 
the gods entered into all the common 
life of the Greeks; their politics, 
their enjoyments, and their social 
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habits. Almost every ode opens with 
the invocation of some deity. Some 
of them no doubt were sung at the 
altar when the conqueror reverently 
laid his garland as an offering to 
the Power which had favoured him 
in the contest. On these occasions 
the verses of Pindar naturally as- 
sume a graver and more thoughtful 
cast than belongs to those which 
were sung at banquets in the victor’s 
hall or during the joyous xépoc 
afterwards, when the flushed guests 
issued forth into the cool night air, 
and roamed the streets in proces- 
sion, serenading their friends, or 
joining another party of revellers 
who were still over their cups, as 
Alcibiades and his friends rush in 
upon the drinkers and disputants 
in Plato’s Symposium. The four- 
teenth Olympian ode, in honour of 
Asopichus, is perhaps more strictly 
confined to its religious purpose 
than any other of Pindar’s compo- 
sitions. It was sung in the temple 
of the Graces in the old Boeotian 
city of Orchomenus, and we will 
essay toput it into an English shape 
as a specimen of an ancient ‘hymn’ 
strictly so called. 


Ye who by Cephissus’ side 

Hold your own allotted bowers, 

Within the plain where gallant horsemen 
ride, 

Queens of bright Orchomenus, long 

Praised in story and in song, 

Who from your throne o’erlook the 

towers, 

Where dwelt the old-world Minyze— 
Hear me, O Graces, for on you I call! 
Through you all things that sweet and 

joyful be 

To human creatures fall ; 

Through you we are wise, or fair, or 
honoured all. 

Ne’er without the stately Graces 

Gather the gods to feast or choir: 

charge is yours in heaven: ye hold 
high places 

Close by the God who bends the golden 
bow; 

Ever so 
Honouring with reverence due your great 

Olympian sire. 
Daughter of the Lord of Lords— 
Thou, adored Aglaia, hear! 
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And sisters twain, who love the minstrei’s 
chords, 
Thalia and Euphrosyne! 
Look upon our company 
With gentle footfall drawing near. 
Happy fortune! To rehearse 
The praises of Asopichus I come, 
In Lydian measures and accordant verse. 
Through you within a home 
Of old Orchomenus the Olympian prize 
hath room. 
Hasten, Echo, hasten where 
Glooms the hall of Proserpine— 
To Cleodamus dead the tidings bear 
How that by deeds in Pisa’s valley done, 
His matchless son 
Doth with the conqueror’s 
clustering locks entwine. 


plume his 


In those odes which have more 
of a secular character Pindar gene- 
rally proceeds, from praise or prayer 
offered to deity, to recount some 
old story culled from the legends of 
which Greece was so full. It is 
when he is opening his budget in 
this way that he generally startles 
us by those hurried changes of 
topic to which we have before ad- 
verted. Pindar delights in these 
tales for their own sake; but he 
always has a good reason for telling 
them. Perhaps the narrative which 
he introduces carries back into 
hoar ‘antiquity the origin of the 
family whose representative has 
borne off athletic honours. We 
have already quoted the sixth 
Olympic ode, sung at the feast of 
Agesias the Syracusan. Now 
Agesias claimed descent from the 
great Arcadian house of the lamide, 
hereditary soothsayers by the an- 
cient gift of Apollo from whom 
they sprung. So Pindar sets forth 
in his verse the whole story of the 
wondrous birth of the great seer 
Iamus the founder of the race: how 
he was pledge of the stolen loves of 
Apollo and ‘ violet-haired Evadne : ’ 
how he was born far away in the 
wild wood and there left by his 
mother, while two blue-eyed ser- 
pents tended him by counsel of the 
gods, and fed him with the blame- 
less poison of bees (such is our 
poet’s fantastic way of describing 
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what other mortals would call 
honey) : how King AUpytus, warned 
by the oracle, sought far and near 
for the boy that was born a prophet 
in Arcadia of the blood of the pro- 
phet-god: and how all the while— 
he lay unseen 
*Mid the thick brake and rushy glade, 
And o’er his tender limbs the violets shed 
Moist gleams of yellow and of purple 
sheen, 
Wherefore—for so his mother bade— 
They named the boy that more than 
mortal name, 
Which should to all the years his wondrous 
art proclaim— 
Iamus, that is to say, they called 
him from the violets in which he 
lay cradled. Let us by no means 
believe the commentators who fol- 
low each other in the assertion that 
Pindar’s yellow violets and Ca- 
tullus’s ‘lutes viole’ mean our 
wall-flowers. No species of the 


wall-flower could ever have haunted 
rushy glades in an Arcadian forest, 
and no poet could ever have desig- 
nated wall-flowers and violets by a 


common name. Surely Pindar and 
Catullus meant to speak of the 
pansy, the simplest variety of which 
is always yellow. We are bound 
to remember, however, that both in 
France and Germany the wall- 
flower is still occasionally called a 
violet. 

Such a family story as this was 
sure to please Pindar’s fancy and 
to charm his hearers for its own 
sake.. But he also sought, if pos- 
sible, to make those legendary tales 
which he loved the means of sug- 
gesting some lesson or other suited 
to the circumstances of those to 
whom he told them. In the fourth 
Pythian ode it was natural enough 
that, in connection with the victory 
of Arcesilaus, the poet should tell 
the story of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, in which Euphemus the ances- 
tor of Arcesilaus had borne a part. 
But he wishes to incline the mind 
of Arcesilaus to clemency towards 
his vanquished opponents at Cyrene, 
and therefore he so tells the story 
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as to illustrate the courtesy and ge- 
nerosity of Jason’s character, espe- 
cially as shown towards Pelias, 
when he had overthrown that 
usurper and recovered possession 
of his rights. The purpose which 
Pindar has in view is sufficiently 
apparent in this ode; but no doubt 
he frequently hints at circumstances 
which would be understood by his 
hearers but which are wholly lost 
to us now, and thus leave many 
passages in his works more or less 
obscure. We may sometimes guess 
with more or less plausibility at 
such a key to Pindar’s meaning. 
Thus in the ninth Pythian he is 
easily led by the victory of Telesi- 
crates the Cyrenian to tell the 
story of the huntress Cyrene be- 
loved by Apollo. But there is con- 
siderable probability in Dissen’s 
conjecture that Telesicrates had 
brought himself into trouble through 
some lawless amour, and that Pin- 
dar so handles the legend as to sug- 
gest a lesson of self-restraint in 
these matters. 

We have already referred to the 
spirit of religious reverence in 
which Pindar always approaches 
the subject with which he deals. 
Even in those odes of his which 
bear most traces of the coc, where 
a kind of gleeful humour seems at 
times to flash through the ringing 
music of his words—there is always 
a readiness of appeal to the gods 
and to their watchful control over 
human fortunes. For a religious 
Greek the influence and providence 
of his gods was an essential part of 
his every-day life—mingling in all 
his actions and controlling all his 
fortunes. It was the duty of the 
poet (the teacher of grown men, as 
Aischylus calls him) to keep alive 
this sentiment ; and to this end the 
legendary narratives of Pindar are 
always addressed. Of his more 
direct speculations as to the dealings 
of God with man, and in particular 
as relates to the mystery of death 
and that which is beyond it, we 
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should probably know more if time 
had spared to us some of those 
thrent or dirges for the dead which 
were by no means the least re- 
markable among his compositions. 
These odes were sung to the fiute 
either during the funeral procession 
or at the religious ceremonies which 
were usually held in memory of 
the deceased some days afterwards. 
Dionysius says that Simonides, as 
a composer of threni, mourned for 
the dead pathetically, but Pindar 
mourned for them magnificently 
(peyadorperac). We can well 
imagine this to be true, in accor- 
dance with the bent of our poet’s 
genius. His love of splendour 
would prompt him to a sort of 
Apocalyptic realism in his efforts 
to depict the glories of the good 
man’s immortality—the streets of 
gold and the gates of pearl. One 
or two detached fragments of his 
dirges have been quoted for us by 
ancient writers, and serve to help 


us in some measure in guessing at 


their general character. There is 
one passage which rather curiously 
illustrates the propensity of the 
Greek to transfer to the other world 
the actual habits and pursuits of this 
—a feature of that yearning for some 
tangible test of continuity of exis- 
tence, which the Christian Church 
grasped and expressed in the article 
of faith which declares the resur- 
rection of the body. We may 
render Pindar’s words as follows : 


There while earth is wrapped in darkness, 
still for them the sunshine glows, 
Meadows girdling all their city, flushed 
with crimson of the rose : 

Heavy hangs the golden fruitage, broad 
the shade of spicy trees. 

There—in horses some delighting, some 
whom wondrous harpings please, 

Some their old athletic sports, and some 
the gentler games of chess— 

So they pass the flowery ages, glorified with 
happiness. 

And through all those pleasant places 
spreads a fragrance most divine, 

When on earth the pious offer incense at 
some holy shrine. 


Such were his thoughts of a 
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heathen Paradise. That he also 
essayed to realise, by way of warn- 
ing, the darker side of a life to come, 
would appear from a Dantesque 
line which is attributed to the same 
dirge : 

Whence grim night’s slow-creeping rivers 

belch unsounded darkness forth. 

And in another passage (if it be 
authentic) he says: 


O’er the earth beneath the heavens fly the 
spirits foul with stain, 

Bound in bands of wretchedness, ever 
racked with ghastly pain, 

But the spirits of the righteous, dwelling 
in the heavens fair, 

Sing the Blessed and the Great One named 
in strains of chanted prayer. 

This is quoted as Pindar’s by two 
Christian fathers, Clement of Alex- 
andria and Theodoret, whose autho- 
rity on the point can scarcely be 
questioned, writing as they did 
when the works of Pindar were 
well known and generally accessible. 
Most of the commentators on Pindar, 
however, doubt their genuineness ; 
and they certainly seem at first 
sight to savour of a Christian imi- 
tator of Pindar writing with Plato’s 
Phedrus on his mind. 

Another ancient quotation from 
the Threni illustrates the specula- 
tions of Pindar on an after life :— 


Blessed time that comes to all! the time of 
resting from their toils. 

Death, that overweening master, of the 
body each despoils, 

But a living thing remaineth, which our 
living likeness takes. 

This alone the gods have moulded: this, 
the while our body wakes, 

Slumbers on ; but when the body slumbers, 
this in dreams reveals 

Glimpses of a state that shall discern the 
blessings from the ills. 


That the soul, thus divorced 
from the body, should again return 
to new flesh and make successive 
sojourns in the world, was part of 
the old Orphic and Pythagorean 
doctrines, and is alluded to by 
Pindar on various occasions. In 
another fragment of the Threni he 
sings :— 
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But Persephone sends back to dwell beneath 
the upper sun 

All the souls of those who have to her 
their righteous penance done 

For the sins in life committed :—these, 
whence thrice three years are spent, 

Then once more our world revisit; and 
such souls as these are lent 

Unto noble kings and champions, unto 
wise and brave and great, 

Hailed by men as holy heroes, when they 
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pass away to the dim land whose 
shadows he sought after with such 
‘obstinate questionings.’ To Per- 
sephone, the Lady of the Dead, he 
addressed his last verses in a solemn 
hymn now lost; and so, in the 
eightieth year of his age, turned 
his face from the great Greece 
which he had sung so well—dying 


pass their mortal date. 


But the old poet must himself 


at Argos in the year B.C. 436. 


OCTOBER THOUGHTS. 


Sritt falls the leaf, on golden sheaf 
The harvest suns no longer shine ; 
In ruddier brown their beams go down, 
And ruddier tinge the far sea-line : 
And each fair fading of the day shows plainer yet the year’s decay. 


Il. 


Soon from the West, in angrier quest, 
The chariots of the wind shall sweep ; 
Soon, down the shore, with hoarser roar 
Shall sound the trumpets of the deep, 
Till autumn’s vesture disappear, and the dark storm-cloud’s path 
be clear. 


iil, 


Then, while her eyes to leaden skies 
The patient earth no more may raise, 
E’en tempests’ power in that drear hour 
Shakes not her hope in gladder days, 
She deems that spring will come anew and deck her in fresh robes 
of dew. 


\\. 


So, o’er our soul when thick clouds roll, 
And youth’s bright pageants sink in shade ; 
When, pressed with care, we woo despair 
As dreams we closest clung to fade— 
Let some such gracious thought of spring rise hopeful to our 
imaging. 


G. W. M. D. 
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LITTLE MISS DEANE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ELFIELD Square, ‘our square’ 

as we its inhabitants were ac- 
customed to call it, is a suburban 
square on the outskirts of the noise 
and traffic of the great city; and 
yet itis not in the country. The 
fields about it are mostly brickfields, 
the streets which open into it are 
paved London streets, and the quiet 
which pervades it is not the mur- 
muring peacefulness of a country 
lane, but rather the stillness of a 
highway, where only those sit down 
to rest who are too tired to go 
farther. We are most of us middle- 
aged people ; we have for the most 
part done with the bustle and ex- 
citement of life ; in our own square 
we find shut in our greatest interests 
and our closest ties. We pass ont 


of it on our little missions of charity 
and kindness; but as for our social 


pleasures, they are chiefly such as 
spring from intercourse amongst 
ourselves: there is a slender invi- 
sible chain running round the 
square which connects us with each 
other, and the links are rarely 
broken. 

The houses are generally in- 
habited by portions or remnants 
of families. There is a brother and 
sister in No. 1, and an old lady next 
door. There are two maiden sisters 
in No. 5, and a widow with a little 
lame boy in No. 7. There are two 
brothers, who in a quiet way carry 
on solicitors’ business, in No. 10; 
and there is a doctor at the corner. 
Then in the big house in the middle 
of the square old Mr. Deane has 
lived for the last twenty years: 
only one or two people can re- 
member when he first came to live 
there. The big house must have 
been there long before the square 
was built, for it is an old house; 
muoh older than those which have 
sprung up around it. It has a 


large walled garden behind it, 
where apricots and peaches ripen 
in the autumn, and where chil- 
dren might have hedged round 
their little gardens and worn the 
grass with their aimless pattering 
feet, and young people might have 
read and worked and played croquet 
through the summer afternoons, in 
spite of the London smoke which is 
drifted overheard. But as itchanced, 
there were no little children to pick 
the daisies, and there were no young 
people to wander about the walks 
in the summer twilight. 

People had often wondered why 
Mr. Deane lived alone in his big 
house, keeping his riches, and com- 
forts, and feelings to himself: we 
sociable people pitied him for the 
solitary state in which he lived ; and 
if he would have allowed us we 
should have been very ready to 
welcome him to our firesides, though 
he was rather an alarming person 
in some respects. He was nearly 
seventy years of age, I belicve; a 
tall, thin, stately man, with over- 
whelmingly polite manners. The 
expression of his mouth was some- 
what severe and cynical, his cold 
blue eyes were piercing and relent- 
less; and moreover, beneath his 
polished exterior there were some- 
times startling flashes of nervous 
excitement and irritation. Some 
people who were romantic enough 
to like a little mystery used to 
declare that it was plain he had 
something upon his conscience, but, 
for my part, I liked the old gentle- 
man. He generally made his way 
up to me when we happened to 
meet in society ; he could be agree- 
able when he chose ; and I think he 
liked me. 

I was then no longer young; in- 
deed I do not think that I ever had 
been young. Mine had been a hard, 
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struggling life; I had never had 
time for the pleasant troubles and 
uncertain hopes which hang around 
the youth of most girls. Perhaps it 
might have been different if I had 
been particularly clever or beautiful ; 
but my practical difficulties had 
occupied my whole thoughts at a 
time when I should have been ac- 
quiring knowledge; and as to beauty, 
no one ever paid me a higher com- 
pliment than when my old nurse 
consoled me by the assurance that 
I was ‘very passable.’ I dare say 
she was right; for certainly I passed 
through life without attracting 
much observation. 

After my parents’ death I took a 
small house, one of the smallest, in 
Belfield Square. When that little 
house is once more to be let or sold 
I shall have dropped out of life 
altogether. Once only have [I left 
it since I first came to live here— 
once for a year ; but it was an event- 
ful year in my quiet life, and as I 
look back upon it, it stands out as 


a distinct portion of my existence. 
How well I remember my sur- 
prise when I received Mr. Deane’s 


letter. I remember every word of 
it, the old-fashioned phrases and 
the stiff, cramped hand-writing. A 
brother of his had died in very dis- 
tressed circumstances, leaving an 
only daughter. Her other relations 
were too poor to bring her up ina 
befitting manner, and he proposed 
to take this charge upon himself. 
Would I lend my valuable assis- 
tance ? 

The offer was couched in the 
most delicate and ambiguous words, 
but the upshot of it was that he 
proposed to engage me at a fixed 
and most liberal salary as resident 
governess or companion to this 
young lady. Well, I pondered it 
long, and finally I accepted the 
offer. I was somewhat weary of 
my solitude, I felt a curiosity to see 
something new, it was November, 
the weather was dull and I was 
dull; and finally, I had a friendly 
wish to be of service to Mr. Deane. 
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Looking back upon it, I can hardly 
tell what determined me, but I was 
determined, and I closed with the 
offer. 

I confess that when I went to 
establish myself in my new home 
my heart failed me a little. I felt 
as if the servants despised me, and 
knew that I was only Miss Ford 
from the little house over the way. 
Mr. Deane was alarming, with his 
courteous welcome and formal hope 
that I would make myself at home. 
I felt as if he, too, knew that it was 
an unwonted luxury to find a fire 
blazing in my bedroom, and I 
cowered over it, feeling shy and 
miserable, and glad to turn from the 
reflection of my own scared face in 
the large pier-glasses. 

As I glided softly down the stairs 
I thought somewhat compassion- 
ately of my future charge. How 
strange it would seem to her, 
entering upon a new life in the con- 
strained atmosphere of that house, 
which seemed as if it never could 
have echoed to the sound of chil- 
dren’s feet. But upon the other 
hand, she would be at once placed 
in a higher position; Mr. Deane 
would of course make her an 
heiress, and coming from the pain- 
ful struggles of a poverty-stricken 
home, it might well be that the 
elevation would dazzle her for a 
time. I thought it all over as I 
sat upon an ottoman in the middle 
of the large formally-furnished 
drawing-room, awaiting her arrival. 

There was a sharp ring, a bustle 
in the hall, then the door opened and 
little Miss Deane stood before me. 
She looked about sixteen, and was 
small of her age. Her features 
were regular and delicate, her eye- 
brows arched and clearly defined, 
her complexion perfectly colourless, 
her expression very grave. I had 
looked for a little shrinking from 
the new scene, and for some natural 
diffidence at a first meeting with 
strangers; but she came forward at 
once, apparently without the least 
shyness, and held out her hand to 
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me, not cordially, but with instinct- 
ive courtesy. 

‘You must be cold and tired,’ I 
said rather nervously, for her com- 
posure made me feel a little shy. 
‘Won’t you come to the fire, and 
will you have some tea?’ 

‘No, thank you. Butif you please 
I should like to go to my own room.’ 

There was composure in her man- 
ner, but the voice that answered me 
was very sweet and childlike, and 
now, when she lifted her deep brown 
eyes to mine, I began to feel drawn 
towards her. She had taken off 
her hat, and the soft wavy locks 
of dark hair which clustered low 
over her forehead shadowed the 
somewhat too severe outlines of her 
face. 

Apparently it was not the first 
constraint of her arrival which 
made her words so few, and her 
composure so repelling. With her 
uncle she was equally unembarassed, 
quiet, and undemonstrative ; she was 
very grateful to him, and she said 
so; but whether her outward calm- 
ness proceeded from indifference or 
suppressed excitement I could not 
tell. In spite of her childish looks 
it was impossible to caress, and 
equally impossible to contradict 
her. She never seemed to need 
sympathy or encouragement, and 
yet she was not uncourteous ; she 
was simply gentle, independent, 
and reserved. I thought it was 
best to let time do its work, and I 
let her alone; but I sometimes 
wished that she might find it in her 
heart to confide in me. 

One day I could not help saying, 
‘Do you not feel a little strange, 
Laurette, in this big house, alone 
with Mr. Deaneand me? Are you 
never a little homesick ?’ 

‘No, Miss Ford,’ she said, and 
she looked up with a little smile; 
‘Iam not homesick, because I know 
that I shall go home some day. 
One can always wait, you know.’ 

‘1 don’t quite understand,’ I said, 
feeling perplexed as to the meaning 
of her words. ‘It is all changed 
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now. Mr. Deane wants you to live 
with himalways. Youraunt would 
not wish to take you back, away 
from all that you have here, even if 
you should wish to leave Mr. Deane, 
which is what you are thinking of, 
I suppose.’ 

‘I shall go back to my old home 
some day,’ she persisted. But then 
she turned to her work, and would 
say no more. 

She was not repellant or uncour- 
teous, and yet it seemed impossible 
to know more about her. What 
seemed her old habits were kept 
up in her new circumstances. No- 
thing appeared to dazzle or sur- 
prise her. Day after day she sat 
down to her sewing, as I suppose 
she had sat down to it in her 
aunt’s little parlour. The yards of 
beautiful embroidery which passed 
through her little hands were be- 
yond anything that I had ever sup- 
posed it to be possible for women’s 
hands to compass, but she never 
seemed tired. After atime, I began 
to suspect that it went to her aunt: 
it was finished, folded up, and then 
it disappeared. Possibly she helped, 
as hitherto, to support the family 
by needlework. Certainly she spent 
very little upon herself, though her 
uncle behaved most liberally to her 
in respect of pocket-money. 

It is true her wants were few. 
Her dress was always plain and 
simple, but somehow it suited her 
slight, childish figure better than 
gay bright colours, and I did not 
wish to see it altered, though, as 
a rule, I like to see young people 
dress like young people. As to 
her reading, it was confined to fairy 
tales on week-days and her Bible on 
Sundays: more had evidently never 
been a habit with her. Yet she did 
not seem to want food for thought. 
Whilst at work I am sure her mind 
was ever busy, and when twilight 
darkened round us, she would lay 
her work aside, and creeping to 
the window, curl herself up on the 
window-seat and sit there, looking 
out into the street, as the dark- 
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ness deepened and the lamps were 
lighted, and the people passed up 
and down; dreaming her own 
thoughts, no doubt, and seeing her 
own visions. 

She went about amongst the 
neighbours with me, and they all 
made a great deal of ‘little Miss 
Deane,’ as she was always called in 
the square; but she seemed to care 
nothing for admiration, and she did 
not really get on with them. 

Mr. Deane had said that he 
looked upon her as a daughter, so 
of course every one knew that she 
would be an heiress, and perhaps 
they sought her the more upon that 
account; but she never seemed to see 
it; only, as I have said before, she did 
not get on with them. Itastonished 
and vexed me a little. 

‘Why do you not talk more, 
Laurette ?’ I said; ‘you will make 
people think you proud. Why do 
you not make more friends? don’t 
you like people?’ 

‘I like you, Miss Ford,’ she said ; 
and, undemonstrative as she was, 
the simple assertion gratified me. 

By degress she told me more of 
her former life. She talked of her 
sickly, patient aunt, of the struggles 
for bread, of their goodness to her. 
But some day she would make 
them happy. 

‘You mean when you marry, I 
suppose? You think that you will 
marry and be rich some day?’ I 
asked curiously. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said, and let 
her work fall suddenly. 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was nearly Christmas-time 
when a new element was intro- 
duced into the quiet monotony of 
our life. Mr. Deane had been look- 
ing harassed for some time, and 
complaining of overwork. At this 
time he engaged as confidential 
clerk a young Canadian who had 
just come to England; and applied 
for employment at Deane & Co.’s 
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firm in the City. Mr. Deane still 
went to his office every day, but he 
had generally business to transact 
at home, and it was principally to 
assist him in this that Mr. Charleton 
was engaged. 

I heard of the plan with placid 
indifference, little thinking what a 
change he was to make in my little 
Laurette’s destiny. Yet now, as I 
think of it, 1 remember so well his 
first arrival. 

The tall, athletic young man, 
standing in the fire-light with an 
amused smile upon his face as 
Laurette, who had been dreaming 
as usual, curled up in the window- 
seat, came forward, pushing aside 
the curtain and looked at him, open- 
ing her dark eyes wide as if she saw 
the realisation of a vision. What 
a pretty picture it made! As she 


stood hesitating, with one hand still 
upon the curtain, with her hair 
clustering round her forehead, and 
a little flush of surprise upon her 
face, she looked so much younger 


than she really was that I was not 
surprised at his taking her for a 
child. 

‘Won’t you shake hands with 
me?’ he said, still smiling, and 
holding out his hand, and then 
Laurette stepped forward and put 
her slender little hand in his. 

I do not quite know how it was, 
but in a very short time Charleton 
came to be quite at home in the 
house. Mr. Deane placed great 
confidence in him, although it was 
not his habit to lean much upon 
any one; indeed, he admitted him 
to an intimate footing at which I 
secretly wondered, more especially 
as Charleton’s personal demeanour 
denoted none of the caution 
which should have characterised 
Mr. Deane’s confidential clerk. 
I suppose he was discreet about 
business affairs, and he certainly 
must have shown great ability 
thus to obtain and retain his em- 
ployer’s favour; but his manners 
were singularly free and open, and 
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although I felt the force of his 
character, it was veiled under so 
light and gay an exterior, that I 
often found myself wondering how 
his opinions came to be so formed, 
and his expression of them so de- 
cided. 

There was nothing in the least 
conceited about him. He was cer- 
tainly handsome, tall, and well-made, 
with thick tawny hair and open 
grey eyes; but I am sure he cared 
nothing for his good looks; there 
was nothing conscious in his ways. 
He worked hard, sometimes at the 
office, sometimes in the study at 
the back of the house, and he did 
his business, as he did everything 
else, heartily and thoroughly. Mr. 
Deane often said he had never come 
across a clearer-headed man, and he 
grew to depend upon him more and 
more every day. He enjoyed his 
conversation, he liked his free good- 
humour, and encouraged him to 
spend his evenings with us. Lau- 
rette would sit a little in the back- 
ground, sewing by the light of the 
lamp on her work-table, and now 
and then lift her eyes for a glance 
at her uncle and Charleton, as they 
sat over the fire discussing and ar- 
guing over their newspaper and the 
questions of the day. 

Seeing her so constantly thrown 
with Charleton into the closeness of 
domestic intercourse, I could not 
help weaving a little romance about 
them. But I was soon sorry that I 
had allowed myself to entertain such 
an idea, for I saw that he cared 
nothing for her, looking upon her 
simply as a child; and I began to 
fear that unconsciously the same 
thought had sprung up in Laurette’s 
mind. Since the day when she had 
said, ‘I like you, Miss Ford,’ she had 
drawn much closer to me ; her love, 
once given, was sure not to be with- 
drawn ; and, watching her shy, wist- 
ful glances at Charleton I began to 
fear for her. 

It was Christmas-day. Charleton 
was going to some friends in the 
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evening, but he was to breakfast 
and go to church with us. Lau- 
rette came down, grave as usual, 
but nevertheless with a holiday 
brightness about her. She had 
prepared her presents, a purse for 
her uncle and a book for me, and 
she had a child’s pleasure in her 
little surprises. I thought it was 
pretty to see her flush of pleasure 
as Mr. Deane kissed her, and said 
with less formality than usual: ‘It 
is a pleasure to me to have you 
here, Laurette.’ 

‘A merry Christmas,’ she said 
shyly, holding out her hand to 
Charleton. He smiled, but answered 
her a little carelessly I thought, as 
he retired behind his newspaper. 
Then she went round to her own 
place. Her plate was filled with 
gifts, but she did not touch them. 
She sat quite still with her hands 
before her, looking at them as if 
she could hardly believe it. Char- 
leton was laughing behind his news- 
paper. 

‘ Are they for me ?’ she said very 
softly. 

‘ Of course they are for you, Lau- 
rette.’ 

‘I did not think that any 
one would give me anything,’ she 
said, very gently, and then she 
slowly opened the parcels. There 
was a watch and chain from her 
uncle; her aunt had sent her an 
embroidered handkerchief, and I had 
given her a copy of the ‘ Christian 
Year.’ 

‘Dear Aunt Jean,’ she said, ‘it is 
her own work. How good of her:’ 
and then she thanked me and her 
uncle: but there was still another 
little package lying upon her plate. 
She took off the wrapping, and dis- 
closed a little silver Chinese box, 
very pretty and curiously engraved. 
It was full of bonbons. 

‘ How pretty!’ she said, smiling 
with pleasure, ‘who can have given 
me this P’ 

I had guessed of course, and could 
not help glancing at Charleton. 
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‘Iam glad you like it,’ he said 
carelessly as he got up from the 
table, and strode out of the room. 
Then Laurette got up also, and 
walked away to the window. I 
thought she was glad to hide the 
rush of colour to her face. 

Perhaps it was officious of me, 
but I had grown so fond of her 
that I could not bear to see her 
running into danger. She had no 
mother, no other friend to speak a 
word to her, and I was angry with 
Charleton. Perhaps I was un- 
reasonable; his manner was pleasant 
and kindly, perhaps even a little 
patronising, and of course he could 
not help being genial and good- 
looking ; but then Laurette might 
not understand it all as well as I 
did. It was not his fault that he 


was thrown so much in her way; 
but I did feel angry, and I wished 
he had kept his little box to him- 
self. 

In the evening, when Mr. Deane 
had gone to his study and Laurette 
and I were sitting alone, I thought 


I would give her a little warning. 
She was bending over the fire, with 
her lips just parted by a smile and 
her eyes fixed upon the blaze, and 
I wondered what castles she was 
building. 

I don’t quite know how I did it. 
I know I blundered, and got con- 
fused, and did not say what I meant 
to say, but all the same she knew 
what I meant. 

‘It is only that you have no 
mother, you know, Laurette, and 
very likely, I daresay, I am quite 
wrong ; but you must forgive me.’ 

She had heard until then in 
passive silence, with her head bent 
down so that I could not see her 
face ; but now she looked up and 
pushed back her hair from her 
forehead as if trying to banish some 
new and bewildering idea. 

‘I am not angry, Miss Ford,’ she 
said in her usual grave and childlike 
tones, ‘ because, of course, you could 
not know; and if I tell you, you must 
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not tell my uncle; I promised not, 
for they said he would not like it. 
Miss Ford, I am engaged to my 
cousin, Edward Finley.’ 

I was so much astonished that 
for the moment I could not speak. 
Then I made my answer in abrupt 
embarrassment. 

‘You don’t, you can’t mean it. 
You are much too young. And 
now everything is changed, you are 
in such a different position, I am 
sure he will not like it himself.’ 

‘I do not know what right you 
have to say he would not like it ;’ 
and now Laurette looked up and 
spoke a little indignantly. ‘It is 
quite certain, and he would never 
give me up.’ 

I could say no more, and subsided 
into silence. Edward Finley had 
been to the house two or three 
times to see his cousin and bring 
her little messages from his mother; 
but the possibility of an attachment 
between them had never entered 
my mind. He was a gentlemanlike 
young man, rather pleasing than 
otherwise, butnot remarkable in any 
way. He conversed very properly ; 
he seemed to be fairly intelligent, 
altogether he was unobjectionable : 
but the idea of Laurette, who had 
somehow become a little heroine in 
my eyes, becoming his wife was 
altogether distasteful to me. 

Of course I could not betray her 
secret to her uncle; but I did feel 
that the Finleys were not behaving 
well by him. Why did not Edward 
come forward, and announce his in- 
tentions like a man? He might 
naturally be afraid of offending Mr. 
Deane, and being rejected, or per- 
haps losing Laurette’s fortune. Per- 
haps he was waiting until her hold 
upon her uncleshould be more firmly 
established. I never for a moment 
wronged Laurette. She was quite 
happy in the simple-minded hope 
that she should one day bring riches 
to the house which had sheltered 
her desolate childhood, and I knew 
she thought of no wrong. But the 
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Finleys had more knowledge of the 
world, and I did blame them for 
their share in the business. 

That Laurette would be true to 
her cousin, I had no doubt. She 
was not likely to be shaken when 
once she had given her word, so I 
set my mind at rest about her and 
Charleton : indeed, just at this time 
I was much more occupied with 
Mr. Deane than with them. He 
had always, as I have before said, 
been subject to variations of temper, 
but lately they had grown upon 
him to an extent which made me 
very uneasy. Of course, we all have 
our ups and downs, and it is natural 
to feel our cares pressing us from 
time to time, especially as we get 
on in life; but then Mr. Deane was 
rich and prosperous, and he had, as 
it were, no personal anxieties, nor 
was he a man to disturb himself 
about other people’s. I could only 
conclude that it was health or 
natural temperament; but I was 
sorry for him when I saw how his 
nervous irritability grew upon him. 

Laurette noticed it also, and in 
her pretty, quiet way did much to 
allay it. She had grown fond of 
the old man, and he watched for 
her comings and goings as if it 
were a pleasure to him to look upon 
her. 

The days were lengthening, 
Edward Finley had been twice to 
the house, March was drawing to a 
close, the crocuses were brightening 
the gardens, and Charleton was 
more -with us than ever. He 
generally came in in the evenings, 
though he dined elsewhere; and 
every now and then I fancied that 
he too had cares. He was less gay, 
more silent and abstracted, except 
that he seemed observant of Lau- 
rette when she chanced to be in the 
room. 

One lovely spring day he came 
hurriedly into the drawing-room 
where I was sitting alone, writing 
some notes. 

‘ Where is little Miss Deane ?’ 
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he said. ‘I am going into the coun- 
try on business; she will like the 
drive; we shall be back in a few 
hours. I can take her with me.’ 

‘ Indeed: you cannot,’ I said; and 
I believe I spoke rather crossly. 
I am one of those people who are 
apt to get angry when they are 
startled, and his abrupt entrance 
had discomposed me, and made me 
drop my ink over my paper. ‘How 
can you propose suchathing? I 
should not think of allowing her to 
go. She is not such a child as you 
seem to consider her.’ 

‘ What nonsense,’ he said, colour- 
ing and looking annoyed. ‘ But if 
that is all, won’t you come too? I[ 
am sure you will like it. It will do 
you both good. Come, Miss Ford, I 
know you will be glad to get out of 
London.’ 

His manner was winning and 
cordial, and if there was cunning in 
it, I did not know it; so I allowed 
myself to be mollified, and we three 
set off together in the pony carriage. 

The birds were singing overhead, 
the hedges were studded with prim- 
roses and violets, the soft west wind 
blew gently in my faceas I lay 
back in the carriage, and I suppose, 
if I had ever been young, it would 
have carried me back to the days of 
my youth. Wemiddle-aged women 
have our own spring-like pleasure. 
The spring which speaks to the 
young of the future carries us back 
to the past. Many half-sad, half- 
pleasant memories rose within me 
now. I thought of the primroses in 
the glass by my mother’s couch, of 
the swing under the fir-trees in our 
old garden, of the violets by my 
little sister’s grave. 

Charleton and Laurette had wan- 
dered away into a field to look for 
cowslips. Suddenly all my visions 
vanished, and I was recalled to the 
present by Laurette’s voice, not low 
and sweet as usual, but with a ring 
of passion and distress in it. 

‘No, no, I will not listen to you,’ 
and then she came quickly up to the 
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carriage, looking pale and indig- 
nant. 

Charleton followed. His expres- 
sion was earnest and somewhat per- 
‘plexed, as she shrank from him, 
turning to me, half hiding her face 
against me, with the gesture of a 
shy, wilful child. He waited pa- 
tiently for a few seconds, and then 
he said, ‘What do you mean, Lau- 
rette? do you not intend to give 
me an answer?’ 

‘No, no,’ she said, with a sharp 
low cry, and I felt that she trembled 
as she said it. 

‘Why do you press and frighten 
her?’ I said, laying my hand upon 
his arm. ‘She will tell you: you 
shall be told afterwards, but not 
now.’ 

A slight cloud passed over his 
face, the look of a man who is un- 
accustomed to contradiction; but he 
urged her no longer. He gathered 
up the reins, and seating himself in 
the carriage drove us home, talking 
to me upon trivial subjects in his 


ordinary, every-day manner. I won- 
dered what Laurette was thinking 
of, but she did not speak again. 


CHAPTER II. 


When we reached the house, I 
paused a moment in the hall, and 
then followed Laurette upstairs. I 
was disturbed and perplexed. Why 
could she not have given him his 
answer at once? what did her agi- 
tation mean? Alas! had I not been 
right? was not Edward Finley stand- 
ing like the memory of a pledge 
between her and the man she might 
have chosen ? 

‘Laurette,’ I said, coming up to 
her in the passage. She had her 
hand upon the handle of her door, 
and her face was turned away from 
me, as she answered in a low voice, 
‘You will tell him, Miss Ford.’ 

‘What am I to tell him?’ I 
asked rather cruelly, but I did not 
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understand her, and I longed for 
some assurance that my fears had 
been groundless. 

She made no answer, but opened 
her door, and I followed her into 
the room, and sat down upon the 
sofa, waiting anxiously whilst she 
walked to the dressing-table, and 
stood before the glass taking off her 
hat, and smoothing back her hair 
as if all was as usual with her; but 
I could see that her hands were 
trembling. Notwithstanding her 
usual courtesy she took no further 
notice of me; so after a time I re- 
peated my question. 

‘You are to tell him that Iam en- 
gaged to Edward Finley, of course,’ 
she said impatiently, still standing 
with her back to me, and stamping 
her foot upon the floor. ‘ Why do 
you ask, Miss Ford ? you know what 
I meant you to say.’ 

‘Why cannot you speak to him 
yourself? ’ I said, uneasily shifting 
my ground, and then, as she would 
not seem to hear, I took courage and 
went on more boldly. ‘Do not 
deceive yourself in this matter, 
Laurette. It is an important step 
that you are taking. Are you sure 
of yourself? I know nothing, of 
course, but before I heard of your 
cousin, I sometimes fancied that 
you liked Charleton. Are you cer- 
tain that you know your own 
mind ?’ 

‘I am quite certain that I mean 
to marry my cousin Edward,’ said 
Laurette, and now she spoke with 
steady distinctness, and turned to 
look me full in the face. ‘You had 
no right to imagine anything else. 
What have I done, that you should 
think I would be false to him ?’ 

Then I could only murmur apo- 
logies. I had been wrong, of course, 
and it was natural she should feel 
angry ; butin spite of it all, the mis- 
givings could not be easily repressed. 
I wondered, had she given me her 
full confidence. In any case, I could 
do.no more, and I left the room, 
penitent, but yet with an uncertain 
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wavering misgiving, which could 
not be got rid of. 

In the evening, when Mr. Deane 
was in his study and Laurette had 
gone to bed, 1 gave her message. 
Charleton was sitting in the arm- 
chair opposite to me with a book 
in his hand. He laid it down, 
and listened without any affecta- 
tion of indifference, as somewhat 
timidly I told my story; yet he was 
not so much cast down as I had 
expected. 

‘So she is engaged, poor child,’ 
hesaid. And then he leant forward 
with a sigh, and looked into the fire 
as if wrapt in meditation. I had 
expected some outbreak of feeling, 
some show of disappointment; and 
in spite of my timidity I think I 
should have liked it better than 
his compassionate tone in speaking 
of her. 

‘What kind of person is this 
cousin? Is he sure to remain true 


to her?’ he asked after a pause. 
He had seemed to me all along 


entirely to ignore Laurette’s fortune, 
and although I did not for a moment 
accuse him of interested motives, 
I was a little vexed by the cool 
manner in which he put it aside; so 
I answered rather drily, that I had 
no reason to suspect Mr. Finley of 
unfaithfulness, and in this case he 
certainly had no inducement to it. 

My tone was provoking, I know, 
and I meant it to be so, but he 
took no notice of it. The grave 
look of compassion did not pass 
from his face, and he walked to the 
other end of the room and came 
back again before he answered. 

‘ You do not understand me, Miss 
Ford,’ he said, ‘ yet surely you must 
already have had misgivings. To- 
morrow everything must be known. 
Mr. Deane has failed ; I fearvery little 
will be saved from his creditors.’ 

I don’t think that I realised it 
for the first moment ; it seemed so 
strange and inexplicable. We had 
always regarded Mr. Deane as 
so certainly prosperous, and now 
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ruin seemed to have come upon him 
unawares. I felt stunned and be- 
wildered, and for the moment could 
say nothing. 

‘Laurette, of course, knows no- 
thing of this,’ he continued after a 
pause. ‘Poor child, she will be 
thrown once more upon the world ; 
I wish that she could have made 
her home with me.’ 

*You knew this, and therefore 
you spoke to her; then it was not 
because you had fallen in love with 
her ?’ 

* No, I think not,’ he said, ‘ but I 
wished to marry her, and I should 
not have wished it unless I were 
very fond of her.’ 

He smiled, as he said it, a bright 
kindly smile, and I did not dis- 
believe him, though I still felt 
angry. It might be generous and 
disinterested, but what right had he 
to come to her with such a question, 
implying a love which he did not 
feel? Perhaps I was unnecessarily 
romantic; but I was glad that Lau- 
rette had refused him, and it seemed 
to me that he would have done her 
an injury had he married her out 
of affectionate pity. 

What an independent little crea- 
ture Laurette was! She was in no 
need of such a sacrifice. How dis- 
tinctly and steadily she had given 
her answer! I remembered it now 
with satisfaction. No, Charleton 
had no need to pity her; her mind 
had been made up before she saw 
him; she had always been secure 
from him, and was happy in her 
security. 

I went into the hall to bolt the 
door after Charleton, for it was late 
and the servants had gone to bed ; 
and then I took my candle and 
began to mount the stairs, holding 
my dress close round me and 
treading softly that I might not 
disturb Mr. Deane, for I had to pass 
his door. Then it occurred to me 
that Laurette,if she were still awake, 
might like to know that Charleton 
had received her message. As I 
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paused for a moment at the top of 
the stairs, it seemed to me that 
something white fled fast before me 
along the dark passage. It might 
be that Laurette had been watching 
for the sound of his departure. As 
the thought crossed my mind I 
passed hurriedly along the corridor, 
and seeing Laurette’s door ajar, 
pushed it softly open. 

She was standing by the window 
as if she had just turned from it, 
and she was hiding her face against 
the wall. The little white figure 
looked very desolate, standing there 
in the cold moonlight, and I was 
about to exclaim, when a sort of 
sob broke from her, and the low, 
wailing cry, ‘Oh, it is so hard, I 
cannot; no, I cannot.’ 

Somehow I felt like a traitor, 
listening to words I was not meant 
to hear, looking on at trouble in 
which I knew she would let me 
have no part, and at the meaning of 
which I hardly dared to guess; so I 
slid noiselessly out of the room 
without being observed by Laurette, 
who, poor child, was quite absorbed 
in her own trouble ; and it was only 
when I found myself in the passage 
that I felt some courage return, and 
began to be afraid of my past cow- 
ardice. 

Ireturned, and this time knocked 
at the door to attract attention. 
Laurette was standing just as I had 
left her, but she turned as I pushed 
open the door, and looked with dis- 
pleasure at my intrusion. 

‘I thought you were gone to bed, 
Miss Ford,’ she said, quite in her 
usual voice, although the tears were 
still upon her pale cheeks, and her 
tone said plainly, Why have you 
come here ? I do not want you. 

I answered by reproaching her 
for being still up, for her repellent 
manner made me afraid of seeking 
for her confidence. 

‘It is past twelve o’clock. I only 
came because I thought you might 
like to know that I had delivered 
your message.’ 
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‘Thank you,’ she said, and came 
and sat down in a chair near me. 
I thought that she was forcing her- 
self to ask no more, and I would 
gladly have given her comfort if 
I might, but how could I repeat 
Charleton’s words ? 

I turned them over again in 
my mind as the conviction grew 
stronger within me, that it had 
been a hard struggle to say ‘no’ to 
him. She had promised,and nothing 
should make her break her word; 
she would be true to Edward Finley, 
and she did not yet perceive that, 
however she might act, it had now 
become an impossibility to her. If 
it had not been for my interview 
with Charleton I should not have 
hesitated to tell her so, but I was 
proud for her, and after what he had 
said I could not do it. 

‘Good-night, Laurette,’ I said; 
and then, as it were almost in spite 
of myself, I made one more opening 
for her to speak out to me. ‘ What 
has kept you up so late?’ 

‘My head aches so,’ she said, 
coldly drawing herself a little away 
from me; ‘it does not matter.’ 

‘ Poor little thing, she is much too 
proud,’ I thought, with a mixture 
of pity and vexation, but I could say 
no more. 

Mr. Deane did not appear at 
breakfast the next morning; and 
he did not come home all day. 

In the evening it was in the 
papers, and every one knew that the 
firm of Deane & Co. had failed. 

As we sat together in the draw- 
ing-room after our téte-d-téte dinner 
T told Laurette what had happened. 
She did not cry or make any com- 
ments, but she sat still, leaning her 
head upon her hands and gazing 
into the fire. 

‘Poor uncle Jaspar,’ she said 
after atime. ‘Poor uncle Jaspar, 
what will he do ?* 

We sat there silent, for an hour or 
more, awaiting his return. I feared 
to meet him; his pride must have 
made the suffering hard to bear. 
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The night was very still, but the 
rain was falling steadily, and the wet 
pavement gleamed in the lamplight. 
There was aring. I saw a sudden 
rush of colour to Laurette’s pale 
face: but it was only Charleton. 
He came in, giving her one compas- 
sionate glance as he sat down in his 
accustomed place, but she did not 
look up. 

‘Are you sure that he is coming 
home to-night?’ I said as the 
clock struck eleven, and as I spoke 
the front door was opened by a 
latch-key from without. I was 
trembling so that I could not have 
stood up, but Laurette rose at once 
and ran out into the hall. Mr. 
Deane was passing on into his study, 
but she went up to him and took 
his hands. 

‘How cold and wet you are, dear 
uncle Jaspar,’ she said; ‘come to 
the fire;’ and then she drew him into 
the drawing-room and made him 
sit down. I can see her now, 
rubbing his hands in hers, as she 
knelt before him on the rug. Char- 
leton fetched some wine from the 
dining-room. Though Mr. Deane 
said he had dined, we knew well 
enough that he had eaten nothing 
that day. He lifted the glass to his 
lips, and then his hand shook and 
he put it down again with a clatter. 

‘I have ruined you,’ he said 
hoarsely, turning from Laurette. 

He had been quite calm and col- 
lected all day, Charleton told us 
afterwards, but now he was un- 
nerved, and not even Laurette had 
power to comfort him. As he took 
his candle and walked across the 
room I could not heip seeing how 
much he was aged and altered. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Of course, people were very sorry 
for Mr. Deane, and for a week or so 
nothing else was talked of in our 
square, 

He, poor man, was silent and 
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abstracted when at home, so it was 
from Charleton that I heard of his 
plans. The slender means which 
remained to him were sufficient to 
enable him to live quietly in the 
country: he was leaving business, 
and giving up his house in Belfield 
Square. I never understood the 
business part of it, nor how it was 
that anything remained to him; but 
I believe some arrangement was 
made with the creditors, and the 
other partners of the firm subse- 
quently recovered and carried on 
the business under another name. 
As for Mr. Deane, even if he had 
been able to continue in the firm, 
I doubt whether he would not have 
been incapacitated for hard work by 
the shock he had received. ‘He 
has a little property in Surrey,’ 
Charleton told me; ‘ he will be hap- 
pier there.’ 

Then the question arose, What 
would become of Laurette ? 

She herself did not seem to have 
a doubt. Her uncle wished for her, 
and she would live with him until 
Edward claimed her. ‘Poor Ed- 
ward, it will be a great loss to him; 
but then one can always wait, you 
know:’ so she said, and I could not 
bear to shake her happy trust. 

We were all sitting at breakfast 
one morning, when the postman’s 
knock was heard at the door. I 
had come to dread post-time, of 
late. The knock brought a cloud 
over Mr. Deane’s face; he pushed 
away his plate and held out his 
hand for the letters. There were 
several business-like-looking en- 
velopes for him, three letters for 
Charleton, one for me, and one for 
Laurette. 

I saw that she took it a little 
eagerly, but I did not watch her ; 
I was occupied with my own letter, 
from an old friend in India. As I 
turned the first closely written sheet 
I did look up. She was sitting op- 
posite to me; Mr. Deane had walked 
away to the fire-place, but Charleton 
was still at the table. As I looked 
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I could not repress an exclama- 
tion. 

She was even paler than usual, 
her eyes were full of burning tears, 
and her hand was clenched upon 
the letter she held. I knew her 
well enough to abstain from sym- 
pathy or questions; indeed, there 
was no need for them; I had guessed 
only too surely what had come to 
pass. 

As she met my look she rose 
and walked tothe window. Charle- 
ton swept up his letters and hastily 
left the room; Mr. Deane followed, 
and 1 remained, sitting over my 
half-emptied cup of tea, uncertain 
whether to speak or no. I could 
see that she was struggling with 
tears as she sat down, hiding her 
face against the curtain, but one 
low cry came from her which cut 
me to the heart. 

‘My poor child, try to bear it,’ 
I said, going up to her. She an- 
swered by putting the letter into 
my hands. 

As 1 read my indignation was 
almost supe rseded by surprise. 
How Edward Finley had contrived 
to do it in so plausible and gentle- 
manlike a manner, I never shall be 
able to understand. He was so com- 
pletely convinced of the propriety 
of his own conduct, that, in spite of 
myself, my angry feelings calmed 
down, and I grew to regard it as 
more natural if not excusable. He 
seemed to take it for granted that, 
—, _ circumstances, she would 
Wi >» be released from her en- 

gagement. Of course, they could 
not marry for years, and he would 
not bind her to such a trial. 

I remembered Laurette’s words, 
‘One can always wait, you know,’ 
and the happy trusting smile with 
which she had said it, and I grieved 
for the awakening which had come 
to her. Yet seeing and understand- 
ing its bitterness as I did, I could not 
yet believe that she had loved him. 
No; but she had trusted him im- 
plicitly, entirely ; her one thought 
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and hope had been to bring happi- 
ness to his home, and it hurt her 
sorely to find that she had been de- 
ceived. 

She had been so proud of him; 
often and often she had recounted 
his good deeds, his care for his 
mother, his kindness to herself; and 
now it all seemed false and hollow, 
and she could believe in it no 
longer. Of course she was wrong 
and unjust; he was still a good son 
and an affectionate cousin ; but she 
had trusted herself to him and he 
had not kept faith with her—how 
could she still believe in him ? 

Poor little Laurette! I thought 
about her sadly that day. She had 
rejected Charleton even whilst she 
thought he loved her; she had not 
allowed herself to think of him be- 
cause she held herself pledged ; now 
she was left, as it were, alone, and 
I could give her no comfort, know- 
ing, as I did, that she had never 
had his love. 

She said she was tired, and went 
early to bed that evening. Whilst 
Mr. Deane and Charleton were still 
in the dining-room, I went softly 
up to her room. The candle was 
put out, but the white moonlight 
was streaming in at the window 
and showed me the little white 
figure sitting up in bed, with her 
hands clasped round her knees, and 
her dark tearless eyes wide open. 

‘ What is the ma utter, Laurette P 
Cannot you sleep?’ 

‘No, Miss Ford. It is so hard. 
I feel as if everything were going 
away. I can never believe in any- 
thing again. I would never have 
given him up. I always thought 
that he cared, and now it is all so 
cold,’ she said; and she shivered 
and clung to me in her childish 
way, putting down her head upon 
my shoulder. 

After a time she was somewhat 
soothed and comforted. I saw her 
lay her curly head upon the pillow 
before I would leave her, and then 
I went downstairs again. 
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Mr. Deane had heard the whole 
story, and was full of righteous in- 
dignation. 

‘Poor little thing, is she sleep- 
ing?’ heasked. ‘I think I will go 
and look at her.’ I thought myself 
that she was much better left alone, 
but I did not like to say it, so he 
took his candle and went upstairs 
with me. 

Laurette was lying fast asleep; 
her soft curls were tumbled about 
on the pillows, her lips just parted, 
her little hand hanging down over 
the side of the bed. Mr. Deane 
stood over her with a sad and almost 
reverent e xpression upon his face. 

‘God bless her!’ he said, as he 
turned away, and I saw that a tear 
had dropped upon the sheet. 

Charleton was waiting outside 
in the passage. There had been 
something peculiar in his manner 
all the evening—a kind of restless 
impatience quite unusual to him, 
so that I was not surprised when 
he said, laying his hand abruptly 
upon my arm,— 

‘Miss Ford, can I speak to you 
alone ?’ 

When we were together in the 
drawing-room he put a chair for me 
and stood himself with his back to 
the fire, but it was some moments 
before he spoke. 

As I looked at him I could not 
help wishing that it had been other- 
wise. He was not a superlatively 
proper young man, like Edward 
saeny : if his grey ey es were frenk 


his manner was free it was aiinees 


a little reckless; but there was a 
truth and force about him of which 
I felt the attraction. He might be 
somewhat of a despot, but he would 
be just and genial in his despotism. 
Would it not have been better that 
Laurette should have been in his 
hands—loving him as I was sure 
she might have loved him—than 
that she should become the property 
of such a man as Edward Finley? 
‘I believe that I have always 
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loved her,’ he said at last, breaking 
the silence. ‘At least, Miss Ford, I 
know it now. If she will come to 
me, I will do all that a man can do. 
I am going back to America, but 
I believe that she will trust herself 
to me.’ 

I did not answer him drily or 
indignantly, as I might once have 
done; for I knew him well enough 
to believe that it was not vanit 
which made him say it; but I knew 
Laurette better, and I was certain 
that to speak now would be to ruin 
his chances for ever. So I per- 
suaded him for the present to let 
the matter rest. 

‘I am going back to America,’ 
he said one day, quite carelessly, 
turning over the newspaper to look 
for steamers. And I saw that the 
colour flashed across her face and 
she let her knife fall, but she never 
said a word. Charleton saw it too, 
but he gave no sign. 

Then, when summer came, the 
old house in Belfield Square was 
empty; we had gone down to Mr. 
Deane’s place in the country; and 
Charleton had slipped out of our 
life: he would come once more, he 
said, to say good-bye. 

It was a pretty little farm-house 
standing in the midst of Surrey 
meadows—meadows with crimson 
sorrel and yellow buttercups grow- 
ing amongst the long waving grass. 
Mr. Deane had become feebler and 
older, I thought, but he seemed 
quite happy. He sat basking in 
the sun, with his newspaper in his 
hand, or walked slowly round his 
small domain, inspecting the shrubs; 
perhaps it was a relief to him to be 
free from the pressure of business. 
But Laurette’s cheeks did not grow 
rosy in the country air; she grew 
paler and more languid. Again 
she shut herself up from me, she 
liked best to wander about by her- 
self, and often I found her lying 
awake in her little white bed, dur- 
ing those summer nights. 

Then it was that a new appre- 
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hension grew up within me. Why 
did Charleton never write, why 
did he not come? Perhaps he had 
again mistaken his feelings; perhaps 
he would sail, and we should never 
see him again. Was it not possible 
that he might already have sailed ? 

No wonder Laurette grew sadder 
and paler: she could have waited 
bravely and patiently, and now 
there was nothing to wait for except 
the long parting for life. Tor- 
mented as I was by misgivings, how 
could I speak? and I could not 
write to Charleton, for I did not 
know his address. 

I was sitting in the little draw- 
ing-room one day, when I heard tlic 
unusual sound of a firm manly tread 
in the passage, and the next mo- 
ment Charleton stood before me. 

I never was more cordial to any 
one in the whole course of my life. 
I started up, grasped his hands, 
and 1 am not quite sure that I did 
not kiss him. 

‘Where is she ?’ he asked. The 
next minute he had stepped into 


the garden, and I was left to my 
own happy imaginations. 


Well! at last happiness had found 
her. She had waited long, but it 
had come at last, though not in the 
shape in which she had looked for 
it. 

I often get letters from her now. 
They are well and prosperous, and 
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she has a little boy and girl; but 
somehow I think of her still as she 
was when I last saw her. The 
pretty picture in the dingy little 
vestry is still before my eyes: the 
joy bells are clanging over head, 
the rosy choir-boy is peering round 
the corner, the clerk is hanging up 
the surplice, Mr. Deane is in the 
doorway talking to the clergyman, 
the sunlight is streaming in through 
the painted glass window, and the 
little bride, with her veil thrown 
back and her dark hair clustering 
round her forehead, lifts her sweet 
eyes to her husband, and smiles as 
she takes the pen from his hand to 
write her name. 

It was the last that I saw of 
‘little Miss Deane.’ It was hard 
to part from her, but I felt that she 
was safe in Charleton’s hands. If 
he was daring he was strong, if he 
was wilful he was true, and 7 knew 
that he loved her. I had been sad 
for her, and I had rejoiced for 
her, and there was a blank; but 
as I sit by my solitary fireside, 
feeling that age is coming upon 
me, and that 1 have no one near 
who will miss me very much when 
I am gone, the thought of little 
Laurette comes across me, with her 
proud reserve, her passionate griefs, 
and her pretty, winning ways, and 
the memory casts a brightness across 
the dimness of my life. 
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REPLY TO THE ARTICLE 


N the July number of this Ma- 
gazine, an article appeared, en- 
titled ‘ Currency,’ which is sub- 
stantially a review of my Lectures 
ow Currency. It seems to me im- 
portant to notice this article, not 
only on my own account, but also 
yet more on account of numerous 
statements made in it, which, in 
my opinion, must prove great if not 
insuperable obstacles to any right 
conception of this science. It is 
the work of a writer who evidently 
possesses great mental power, as 
well as force and clearness of ex- 
pression ; but unfortunately, these 
high gifts have not enabled him to 
frame for himself, and to expound 
to others, a definite and consistent 
doctrine of the nature and functions 
of currency. Indeed, how could a 
science of currency be possible for 
one who starts with the assertion, 
that ‘currency becomes a science 
only when we pass from metallic to 
representative currency ?’ As soon 
as I read this sentence at the be- 
ginning of the article, I felt sure 
that I should not find in it a body 
of opinion deserving the name of 
science ; and I sincerely regret that 
my prognostication has proved to 
be but too correct. It is an out- 
burst of passion. The writer's 
feelings are on fire with a horror 
of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, 
which may be almost pronounced 
fanatical. He is thus driven on to 
accept the judgment formed on that 
Actas the test of truth and falsehood 
incurrency. That is rightand sound 
currency which condemns _ that 
measure as the wicked perpetrator 
of innumerable crimes against the 
commercial community ; whilst not 
only to defend the Act, but, as in 
my own unhappy case, to regard it 
as simply inoperative, is to furnish 
the clearest evidence of radical 
ignorance of the office and use of 
currency. Such vehemence of feel- 
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ing about the Act of 1844 is a very 
ordinary and familiar occurrence 
in City circles: but the reviewer is 
clearly not a City man; he is only 
a patron of the trading world and 
its general views on currency: but 
for that very reason, it is the more 
important to examine arguments 
which support City ideas with 
weapons not derived from commer- 
cial armouries. 

This passion about the Bank Act 
places the reviewer in antagonism 
with me at the very outset. The 
very first words he utters about me 
complain, that ‘ I often fret him by 
my use of words, and surprise by 
the eyes which I cast upon matters 
of fact.’ Such is the preface he 
prefixes to the praise that I ‘am 
lucid and searching in the exposi- 
tion of principles.’ I am grateful 
for the eulogy, but it would have 
been more welcome had he enabled 
me to discern whether he really 
does or does not adopt my prin- 
ciples. I am unable to arrive at 
any clear conviction on this point ; 
hence I am deprived of the benefit 
of a pointed and connected criticism 
on their value. The absence of 
such a criticism is the more re- 
markable, as the writer pronounces 
the discussion of the Act of 1844 to 
be ‘the worst part’ of my Lectures, 
because the logical application of 
my principles demands a severe 
condemnation of that measure, 
which I nevertheless fail to utter. 
I had a right to expect that such a 
censure would be justified by a 
clear enunciation, not of merely 
subordinate, but of my main and 
fundamental principles; and then 
by such a comparison of them with 
the judgment I pronounced on the 
Act of 1844 as would establish my 
inconsistency and my failure in 
applying my doctrine to a par- 
ticular institution of currency. But 
this is exactly what I find wanting ; 
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nay, I seem to discover that the 
writer feels that my principles do 
not lead to that special condemna- 
tion of the Act of 1844 which he 
desires. Hence, as I shall presently 
show, he is compelled to glide into 
new principles of his own making ; 
so that, after all, it is not my prin- 
ciples, but his own, which decree 
the mischievousness of the law 
which he hates. He ought, there- 
fore, to have examined and refuted 
my leading principles, and this all 
the more because the whole of my 
doctrine of currency is founded on 
an analysis of metallic currency 
and on an acquisition of all my 
first principles from that source. 
That is the very skeleton and 
framework of my book; and a re- 
viewer who gives an account of 
that book in an article specially 
directed to that end, and takes for 
his starting-point that currency 
becomes a science only ‘when it 
passes from metallic to represen- 
tative currency,’ ought to have 
pointed out this radical divergence 
of view, and refuted me in a quarter 
where a successful blow must have 
been completely fatal, and have 
overthrown me altogether. This 
he has not done; so that the article 
becomes, on the one side, a very 
partial and confused account of the 
view taken in my Lectures, and on 
the other, a fierce attack on the 
Act of 1844 on a foundation of 
doctrine of the reviewer’s own con- 
struction, coupled with vehement 
wrath against me for not joining in 
the onslaught. 

Before I proceed to notice the 
reviewer's principles, let me be 
allowed to refer to a statement 
which wears the appearance of 
having been made by me. It is a 
very important and critical one. 
In explaining my analysis of a 
banker’s operations, the reviewer 
writes: ‘ But the banker no more 
deals in capital than does a grocer. 
No one can create capital. That 
which the banker accepts and trans- 
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fers is not capital, but the title to 
capital.’ This is an accurate ac- 
count of what I say of the banker, 
but is wholly erroneous as to the 
grocer. ‘The grocer does deal in 
capital, the banker does not. This 
distinction is the very kernel of the 
explanation I have given of the 
banking trade. Tea, sugar, soap, 
starch, and the like, are indisput- 
ably capital; bills, cheques, bank 
notes, dividend warrants, and all 
forms of paper currency, are not 
capital. A firm apprehension of 
this fact is absolutely essential to 
the understanding of the nature 
of currency, as 1 understand the 
science ; so that, for me, the grocer 
cannot for a moment be put into 
the same class with the banker. 
Equally is the wonderful remark, 
‘No one can create capital,’ not 
mine. What it means I am wholly 
unable to tell. If no one can create 
capital, and yet it is an existing 
thing, who made it? Nature? 
Then are manufactured goods not 
capital? The expression lies be- 
yond my comprehension ; nor can 
I even conjecture what it does in 
this place. Anyhow, the appear- 
ance of such a phrase in what may 
be reckoned as a statement of one 
of my doctrines, makes it necessary 
for me to caution the reader that 
a teacher of Political Economy can- 
not have had anything to do with 
such a remark, 

I come now to a portion of the 
reviewer's own special science, his 
conception of the use and function 
of gold. It is eminently original. 
The merchant delights in the arri- 
vals of gold, because they streng- 
then, he conceives, the reserves of 
bankers, and place, more than any 
other importations, disposable funds 
in their hands for lending, and 
thereby render discount easy and 
cheap. In the same faith, writers 
of City articles predict the ap- 
proaching commercial weather by 
the inflow or the departure of the 
beloved metal. But the reviewer 
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has a creed of his own. ‘ Indeed,’ 
he remarks, ‘ what do we keep the 
gold for, if not to pay balances of 
debt with it? That is its specific 
function, beyond what is wanted by 
the jeweller and the gilder 

Hence we may go so far as to say 
that the primary, paramount com- 
mercial use of gold is to be sent 
abroad, and there discharge the 
balances against us. It is the inter- 
national metallic currency.’ Does 
he really intend to assert that all 
use of gold as currency, all employ- 
ment of the metal for all other pur- 
poses but those of the jeweller and 
gilder, has, for its specific function, 
the payment of foreign debts, of 
the balance of debt between two 
countries ? It is obvious that he 
cannot be supposed capable of 
uttering such nonsense ; the subse- 
quent word ‘commercial’ plainly 
shows that he is speaking of the 
gold in the reserves of bankers and 
the shops of dealers in bullion; but 
then, why this bringing in of the 
jeweller and the gilder, who mani- 
festly are meant to express here 
all use of gold distinct from that 
employed in currency, whether for 
foreign or domestic purposes? And 
why speak of ‘a primary, para- 
mount commercial use of gold in 
discharging foreign balances,’ only 
a few lines after the very just re- 
mark, that ‘ only in case of war or 
revolution can any great fluctua- 
tion in gold happen,’ in paying 
foreign creditors? These state- 
ments are jumbled together in a 
manner little favourable to a clear 
understanding of the matter in 
hand. It would have been far sim- 
pler to have said, as in the Lectures, 
that all gold not needed for domes- 
tic purposes can be turned to use 
only by being exported in the pur- 
chase of foreign commodities ; and 
then to have added, that in the nor- 
mal condition of commerce, when 
trade is regular and steady, the 
balances which have to cross the 
sea in metal, in order to maintain 
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the equilibrium between seller and 
purchaser, are very trifling and un- 
important. However, it is very 
satisfactory to find that the reviewer 
admits that ‘nothing can be more 
delusive than to regard the move- 
ments of gold as necessarily of more 
importance to the money-market 
than the movements of iron or 
cotton. To rejoice when gold comes 
in and raise a wail when gold goes 
out (without knowing anything 
more about it than the simple fact), 
is an insanity.’ This is a very full 
recognition of a great central truth 
which has acquired extreme im- 
portance in the present state of 
currency-literature; and it will be 
well if the reviewer’s City friends 
take pains to saturate their minds 
with it. 

We have reached now the true 
battle-field between the reviewer 
and me—the points on which ‘he 
finds it impossible to admit that I 
rightly apply my own principles.’ 
He grants that ‘the lowering of 
the bankers’ deposits is the specific 
cause—and not the exportation of 
gold—of high discount and of mer- 
cantile inconvenience.’ He accepts 
the analysis of this fact, which I 
have published in the Lectures. 
‘This inconvenience,’ he concedes, 
‘cannot be removed by law;’ so far 
he agrees with me. ‘ But it can be 
exasperated by law;’ this I appear 
‘most unaccountably to forget, and 
practically to deny.’ 

Thesesentences usher in a passage 
characterised, to my feeling, by a 
singular outburst of passion, and as 
singular an absence of the spirit of 
true philosophical analysis. The 
sorrows, the agonies I should rather 
say, of the distressed merchant, 
overtaken by the violence of a 
commercial storm, are painted with 
great force and eloquence. We 
see him perishing in the waves, 
whilst ‘a little bad or unchristian 
legislation’ mercilessly abandons 
him to his fate. The larger portion 
of his floating capital has been lost, 
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he has debts to pay, and to what 
must he have recourse for salva- 
tion ? 
capital, and raise money by mort- 
gage upon it.’ Yet in such a time 
of distress ‘ to bid him to sell is very 
like mockery, for where are the 
buyers ? His only practical resource 
is to borrow; and to borrow has this 
inestimable advantage, that it can 
be done in an hour, whilst sales, 
with their surveys, their advertis- 
ings, and their preparations, may 
take weeks. In a mercantile crisis, 
an hour is like a week. A house is 
dishonoured which cannot pay on 
the day; and worst of all is the case 
of the banker. He owes to a large 
number of persons, every one of 
whom may ask him for current 
money—that is, notes or coin. He 
must mortgage to who can 
Furnish him with notes or coin. 
This is the cardinal point. The 
banker’s shop is like a powder-mill: 
it may explode at a spark of dis- 
trust. How careful ought the legis- 
lator to be, then, not to aggravate 
perilous disaster !’ 

This is exceedingly touching and 
pathetic, but is it science? Is it 
one whit more science than would 
be a soul-harrowing description of 
the agonies of the cholera? Does it 
require such a stimulus to the hu- 
manity of capitalists to induce them 
to come to the rescue of distressed 
and perishing traders? Perhaps 
not, replies the reviewer, but it is 
necessary to place, side by side, the 
sufferings of a panic-struck city and 
the perverseness of an ill-directed 
and wicked legislation. Here is the 
sting. ‘Our legislation has never 
tampered with Scotland, as Scot- 
land has gone through all such times 
with wonderful safety.’ ‘It must 
not be made a crime to try to aid 
traders,’ and this is what our wicked 
law of 1844 does! Nor must blind 
and ignorant Professors of Political 
Economy be suffered to palliate or 
condone such doings. They must 
have better eyes than mine which 
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refuse to see facts lying directl 
under their vision, and then they 
will not write as I write. They 
will not then, like me, excite prac- 
ical men to raise a new outcry 
about the hard-heartedness of Po- 
litical Economists. They will not 
mock them, as I do, ‘by bidding 
them to buy gold of the bullion 
merchant, nor bid the unfortunates 
to sell their consols at any loss what- 
ever. The indignant eloquence of 
the reviewer swells, as he proceeds, 
into higher strains, and in tones of 
lofty scorn he inquires whether ‘the 
man who has lost so much of his 
floating capital that he cannot pay 
his debts, is to be forbidden by law 
from raising money on such pro- 
perty as ships, mines, quarries, rail- 
way and dock shares, and shares in 
other companies innumerable? Yet 
since 1844 the law of England does 
forbid it, wonderful to say, if the 
bank has not a certain quantity of 
Go.p. This it is which makes City 
men sigh after gold as a great _ Pe 
nacea, and to them, he fears, ‘my 
rebukes and taunts at their puerility 
will seem to be heartless jibes.’ 

I felt stunned at first by the fear- 
ful howlings of this moral storm; 
but now that I have somewhat re- 
covered my senses, let me invite my 
readers to pass along with me into 
the region of calm and scientific 
discussion, and leave all this impas- 
sioned rhetoric behind them. As for 
me, I have no eyes, as I have been 
twice reminded by the reviewer; 
but it is very important that those 
who have some should keep them 
clear of the mists raised by excited 
feeling. The issue is a very plain 
and a very direct one. But be- 
fore entering upon it, let me first 
express my wonder at this reference 
of the reviewer to Scotland. I am 
ignorant of the distinction he draws 
between the currency legislation 
which relates to England, and 
another and a different one which, 
he tells us, has been enacted for 
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undoubtedly has certain privileges 
over other banks, but these relate 
merely to the metropolitan dis- 
trict ; and I am wholly unaware of 
any difference as to currency, save 
the one pound notes of Scotland, be- 
tween this country and Scotland. 
But, on the other hand, I do know 
that his statement, that Scotland 
has always escaped the financial dis- 
asters of England, is entirely un- 
founded. There are, indeed, some 
remarkable differences between 
Scotch and English bankers gene- 
rally, which might be studied with 
advantage; but to say that Scotch 
banks know nothing of English 
calamities, is an assertion which the 
bankruptcy of the Western Bank of 
Scotland, and other similar calami- 
ties, are at hand to refute. Much 
more, the reviewer is apparently 
unconscious of the vast gulf which 
separates metropolitan from provin- 
cial banking. Scotland is but a 
local field, whilst London is the 
money-market of ‘the whole nation, 
and almost of the whole world. 
When Russia raises heavy loans, or 
America, as lately, throws millions 
of bonds on the market, or gigantic 
railways appeal to the resources 
of British capital, or vast domes- 
tic enterprises call for the aid of 
the whole people, not Glasgow, or 
Aberdeen, but London, and Lon- 
don alone, is the market in which 
these mighty transactions are car- 
ried out. It is perfectly idle to put 
& provincial locality on a level with 
the great centre of commerce and 
banking, the more especially as the 
connection, and now, to a certain 
extent, the dependence of all pro- 
vincial banks on London is a fact 
of the most familiar notoriety. 

This said, let us now examine the 
charge brought against the Act of 
1844, and the wrath poured out 
upon me, not for having defended 
or ever having praised this Act— 
neither of which things have I done 
—but because I have not cursed it 
as a monster of cruelty and igno- 


rance. The issue is, as I have said, 
plain and direct. I will not state 
it in the form of whether the law of 
1844 forbids a debtor to raise money 
on the security of his property. 
This is mere rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, sensational language, begging 
the question at issue, and calculated 
to darken the investigation of the 
facts. We must thrust it aside; it 
has no right to appear in a purely 
scientific analysis. I will put the 
question rather in the form which 
raises the issue fairly. Does or 
does not the Bank Act of 1844 di- 
minish the power of bankers to 
make loans and advances to traders 
in distress? Is the Bank of Eng- 
land, is the whole banking commu- 
nity, less able to give help in times 
of pressure since 1844, than it was 
before that period ? Does that law 
prevent traders from acquiring 
mortgages on their property, which, 
but for that law, they would 
have obtained? That this is the 
true question, the reviewer himself, 
I conceive, will admit. Now, every- 
thing depends on the method 
adopted for eliciting the answer. 
The reviewer taxes me with having 
strangely made up my mind that 
all who have been ruined would have 
been ruined if the law had not been 
made ; and then he retorts that ‘ it 
is impossible either to prove or dis- 
prove this. Assertion is cheap on 
both sides. As well may you dis- 
cuss whether a ship caught in a gale 
would have sunk, if this or that.’ 
To these marvellous statements I 
reply, that this is to deny the exist- 
ence of all science in the matter. If 
proof and disproof are alike impos- 
sible, then currency is the one sub- 
ject too high or too low for the hu- 
man understanding; and ‘the scan- 
dal’ which he deplores is not a 
scandal, but the weakness of the 
human mind to probe so vast a 
mystery. Sovereigns and bank 
notes, what they are and what they 
do, are matters impenetrable to 
man’s intellect. Such absurdities 
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carry their own refutation with 
them; they only show that, at any 
rate, currency is too hard for him 
who utters them. I say, on the 
contrary, that it is highly useful, 
when a ship goes down into the 
waves, to inquire whether ‘this or 
that’ might not have saved her. 
And I say, further, that assertion 
is not equal here on both sides. 
On the reviewer’s side, indeed, we 
have nothing but the two propo- 
sitions, that loans would be in the 
highest degree beneficial to dis- 
tressed traders who still have pro- 
perty left—a theory which no one 
disputes ; and that a new currency 
is instantly desirable, and but for 
the Act of 1844 would be created 
and would help them—an allega- 
tion which the reviewer himself 
characterises as incapable of proof 
or disproof. This is all which is 
urged on his side; well may he 
call it cheap assertion. That mer- 
chants suddenly called upon for 
payment, and unable to meet it 
except by the sacrifice of valuable 
property at ruinous prices, are 
frantic to borrow, were it doubt- 
ful, would have been demonstrated 
by the pathetic wail of the reviewer; 
but the question is not whether they 
would like to borrow, but whether 
there are any lenders, and whether 
they have anything to lend. It is 
perfectly astonishing to me that, in 
such a discussion, a writer of so 
much ability should not have seen 
that this was the point to argue, the 
one fact to be ascertained—what 
means there are for lending to bor- 
rowers. The certain, but very fami- 
liar fact, that merchants in crises are 
eager to borrow on the deposit of 
securities, and the assumption, unar- 
gued and unproved, that fresh bank 
notes will give the means of grant- 
ing these mortgages, are absolutely 
all that we get from the reviewer. 
It is wholly otherwise on my side. 
The needs of imperilled merchants 
I admit as readily as he does; who 
can dispute them? And then I 
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deny that those needs can be sup- 
plied by the issue of fresh bank 
notes. But this denial is not a bare 
assertion. It is argued out on an 
investigation of the nature of a 
bank note, and of the function it 
fulfils in the world. That nature 
teaches me that it is a tool, and that 
consequently the number of this 
particular tool which society can 
employ, is as much limited by the 
use there exists for it, as the num- 
ber of shoes in use is determined by 
the number of feet in a country. I 
am thus brought, in the matter of 
bank notes, to the universal prin- 
ciple which governs all commodities 
—a principle which the reviewer 
quotes, apparently with approbation 
—that it is the public which deter- 
mines how many notes it wants. 
Here is the pinch of the whole ques- 
tion. The reviewer never even 
dreams of enquiring whether the 
public requires, and will keep, those 
additional notes which he describes 
as the necessary and natural reserves 
for the distress of borrowing traders. 
He treats this as a point not de- 
serving notice, though it is the very 
kernel of the whole affair. On my 
side, I discover no additional want 
for notes on the part of the public, 
and consequently no willingness to 
purchase them from issuing bankers, 
so as to give them the means of 
lending; and I am irresistibly forced 
to the conclusion which is painted 
as so heartless and so inhuman, that 
there is no help in any ‘new cur- 
rency for distressed traders.’ I need 
scarcely point out the difference of 
the positions of the two disputants. 
The reviewer meetsme with assump- 
tion and assertion. In the Lectures I 
gave him analysis and argument, ar- 
gument which may be unfounded and 
erroneous, but still argument; and 
if he did me the honour of writing 
about me, it ought to have been re- 
futed. Had he taken the same 
pains in showing that additional 
issues could give relief to merchants 
in a crisis as I took to show that 
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they could not, he would have risen 
from bare assertion up to a level 
with my process, and then I should 
have been obliged to supply either 
refutation or an admission of error. 

But now, does the Bank Act of 
1844 diminish the power of bank- 
ers and merchants to obtain ad- 
yances and assistance in times of 
severe pressure? Fortunately, the 
answer to this question can be found 
by an appeal to fact. Thrice since 
its enactment the Act has been sus- 
pended, that is, has been repealed 
for the time: and what have been 
the results ? That, on two of these 
occasions, not one bank note was 
issued beyond what the Act would 
have allowed; and on the third, 
about 800,000l. of notes were issued 
in excess of the quantity which 
could have come out under the 
Statute. In other words, in the 
course of twenty-five years only 
this trifling repression of notes 
can be proved to have occurred; 
800,0001.—or, rather say, 600,0001., 
for no banker can lend the whole 
of what he receives for notes, he 
must keep a reserve—is the whole 
curtailment of assistance which can 
be proved against the Act of 1844. 
Can a more decisive proof, built on 
fact itself, be given, that this Sta- 
tute has been inoperative as to the 
quantity of notes issued, and con- 
sequently its suspension also? The 
crisis of 1857, when the issues ex- 
ceeded the limits of the Statute, 
was short and relatively unimport- 
ant: but 1847 and 1866 were times 
of immense pressure and agony; 
and yet the public did not obtain 
one note more when the Act was 
gone, than it would have procured 
had its alleged restrictions remained 
in force. What more is, then, to be 
said on the matter? As to the 
limitation shown to have been at 
work in 1857, I, at any rate, ought 
to have been pronounced Not Guilty 
by the reviewer: for I have dis- 
tinctly, and on several occasions, 
declared that experience has proved 


the limit of 15 millions—beyond 
which allnotes issued must be cover- 
ed by an equivalent deposit of gold 
in the vaults—to be too low: and 
had the figure I have often urged, 
zo millions, been adopted, 1857 
would have exhibited the same 
result as the other two crises, and 
the demonstration of the utter in- 
operativeness of the law, and of the 
airy fiction of its restricting in- 
fluence, would have been absolutely 
perfect. In the face of such a fact, 
it is perfectly idle to declaim away 
about miserable bankers in search 
of notes to save them from ruin, 
and forbidden to receive them by 
the tyranny of an oppressive law. 
Our reviewer is not altogether 
without a sense of the damage 
which this fact inflicts on his view: 
so he endeavours to weaken its force 
by putting a construction upon it 
which, to say the least, is eminently 
peculiar. In 1866, when the Act 
was suspended, no larger outflow of 
notes came forth to the relief of 
distressed traders, not because, as 
I contend, there was no demand by 
the public for more notes, but be- 
cause ‘the Bank, when permitted 
to lend, declined to lend.’ A re- 
markable explanation indeed. Here 
are the Directors of the Bank of 
England, men who are bankers, 
and whose business it is to lend, 
—at a time when every motive 
of profit, kindness, desirableness 
to avert panic and convulsion, acted 
with combined force on their feel- 
ings to impel them to avail them- 
selves of what the reviewer, with 
the whole City, believes to be an 
augmented power of lending, and 
when the exorbitant profit of a 
minimum of Io per cent. was to be 
gained from the use of pieces of 
paper which the Government au- 
thorised them to put forth,—here 
are these men coolly described as 
‘declining to lend,’ as refusing to 
extend their business, as telling the 
crowds who besieged their discount 
office, ‘ We can lend to you but we 
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won't.’ And thus it happened, coolly 
proceeds the reviewer, that ‘the 
Act was proved to be perfectly 
needless.’ Reasons why the Direc- 
tors of the Bank should have fallen 
into such an extraordinary state of 
mind, the reviewer gives none. 
But his explanation helps him to 
elude the blow of the non-increased 
issues after the suspension. He 
takes refuge in the minds of the 
Directors. What progress would 
physical science make, if its students 
began with strong d@ priori views, 
and laid down beforehand a theory 
about the facts, and then, when 
experiment failed to show the 
expected colours or substances, 
declared that Nature had got into 
a perverse mood and would not ex- 
hibit them? Would there be any 
physical science at all, if pursued by 
such a process? and is there, can 
there be, any science of currency, if 
the varying tempers of banking 
men, against probability, ‘against 
every motive at work to direct their 
conduct, are made to account for 
facts that do not make their appear- 
ance? If proof were needed of 
the unscientific spirit in which this 
review has been written, it would 
be sufficient to cite this very sin- 
gular explanation. 

But, in truth, our reviewer has no 
conception of the manner in which 
bank notes work in the world, and 
of the laws to which they are neces- 
sarily, from their very nature, 
subject. A banker, he truly says, 
is only a broker, an intermediate 
agent ; he can lend only what he 
has previously received. His re- 
sources come to him from without. 
He derives them, if an issuing 
banker, from two sources; from the 
means lodged with him by those 
who keep accounts with him, and 
from the funds given to him by the 
public which takes his notes. The 
public must first buy his notes 
before he has a single pound, by 
virtue of them, to lend to others. 
The point, then, to be considered is, 
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not how many notes frantic borrow- 
ers in crises would like to procure 
on loan—for that is nothing what- 
ever to the purpose—but how many 
notes the public will buy from the 
banker for permanent use, and 
will not return to him for payment. 
The means which the banker has 
for lending, is the essence of the 
matter, not the eagerness of the 
merchant to borrow; and this power 
to lend depends absolutely, as far as 
the present question is concerned, on 
the extent to which the public will 
employ his notes. By what, then, is 
the number. of bank notes which 
the public will buy and keep deter- 
mined? To this I answer, that 
there is as specific, as definite a use 
for notes, as there is for hats, or 
guns, or any other tools: and that 
if more are made than can be so 
used, they cannot be sold and got 
out of the makers’ shops. The use 
of notes is founded in those trans- 
actions, in both buying and selling, 
in those payments for which they 
are employed as the most con- 
venient tools. To the extent of this 
use, with a spare stock of course, 
just as a man will have more shoes 
than those actually in wear, the 
public will retain notes issued: a 
larger quantity than this cannot be 
issued. It never seems to have 
occurred to the reviewer, that there 
is any natural limitation to the 
purchase and use of notes: he 
never thinks but of the borrower, 
who would like to get notes on 
loan. Yet the Bank of England, 
before 1844, found its issues severely 
limited by the nature of their use, 
as they have been since: in fact, in 
both periods alike, before and since 
1844, the same restricting causes 
have been at work; only as many 
notes came into circulation as the 
public could use, and therefore 
were willing to keep. No doubt, 
the extent of this use varies at 
different times, just as more guns 
are at work in winter than in sum- 
mer: but experience has very 
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decidedly proved that the increase 
of the use of notes in the severest 
crises is comparatively insignificant. 
Sometimes, there is no addition 
whatever to the circulation, as 
writers of City articles have oc- 
casionally remarked with wonder, 
yet nothing is more natural. 
Country banks, no doubt, strengthen 
their reserves with notes at such 
times: but then there is generally 
diminished activity in trade, and 
consequently there are fewer trans- 
actions and payments which require 
notes. 

The mention of the usual action 
of country banks in times of crisis 
leads to an observation of great 
importance, which has by no means 
received the attention it deserves. 
When alarms begin to deepen, 
country bankers very naturally 
wish to take precautions against 
an increased withdrawal of their de- 
posits by customers; they do not 
know to what extent panic may 
pervade the community, and they 
must guard against a spirit which 
is uncertain, but may be disastrous. 
So they augment their reserves by 
procuring additional supplies of 
bank notes. If, now, we suppose 
the Bank Act of 1844 not to have 
come into existence, and the Bank 
of England to retain its previous 
exemption from legislative control, 
it is clear that, under such circum- 
stances, the Bank will find that the 
demand of its notes by the public 
is increased by the quantity thus 
taken up by bankers, and so far its 
power of making loans to traders is 
augmented. If the country bankers 
hoard two millions of notes, the 
Bank of England will have two 
millions more to lend. Nothing 
can be more true; but does it fol- 
low, then, that merchants have 
acquired the command of two addi- 
tional millions which can now be 
lent by the Bank? Nothing of the 
kind. How did the country bankers 
procure these notes? By buying 
them of the Bank of England out of 
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their own resources, and these re- 
sources have been diminished to 
identically the same extent as those 
of the Bank of England have been 
increased. The trading community 
has gained nothing by the use and 
demand for these extra notes created 
by the panic. The country bankers, 
by this hypothesis, dare not and do 
not mean to lend them; and con- 
sequently, they have two millions 
less to lend to traders, the precise 
sum which the Bank of England 
has acquired the means of lending. 
The money-market is utterly unaf- 
fected by the operation; and the 
inference is clear, that when in 1857 
the Act of 1844 was proved to have 
repressed the circulation of Bank 
of England notes to the extent of 
some 800,000l., as the other banks 
must be supposed to have made 
additions to their reserves, practi- 
cally the fund available for loans 
was inno wise injured by the Act. 

The case would be different if 
we were obliged to suppose that, 
no suspension having taken place, 
and these 800,000l. of extra notes 
having been issued, the gold which 
the Act of 1844 would have forced 
the Bank to demand and put in 
store had been purchased abroad 
for the occasion by those who took 
out the notes. Such a purchase 
of gold from abroad would un- 
doubtedly involve the loss of 
800,0001. of wealth in exchange for 
the metal bought, and would be, pro 
tanto, a diminution of the funds 
available for loan and discount. 
But it can scarcely be disputed 
that the bullion-shops of England 
contained that amount of gold on 
sale ; and if it had been purchased 
for the sake of procuring notes from 
the issue department, the sellers of 
this bullion would have deposited 
the proceeds with their bankers 
during the few days that the crisis 
lasted, and the means available for 
the discount market would have 
remained unaffected by the pur- 
chase. It can make no difference 
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to the money-market whether ad- 
vances are made by one banker 
rather than another. 

Such, then, being the nature and 
use of bank notes, what would 
happen if, as our reviewer supposes, 
the Bank of England were to say 
to a crowd of agitated traders in 
times of crisis, ‘ You have valuable 
estates, excellent stocks of sugar 
and timber in the docks, unsaleable, 
alas! except at a ruinous loss, un- 
impeachable bills on firms which 
will be sure to pay, capital ships 
and houses, and all sorts of first- 
rate property. We cannot lose by 
lending to you; you shall have five, 
aye, ten millions, but upon one 
condition: you shall take out your 
loans in our own bank notes.’ The 
delighted traders clutch the coveted 
notes with avidity; and straight- 
way hurry off to pay those terrible 
debts which every minute threaten 
their destruction. So far nothing 
can proceed more smoothly; our 
reviewer would feel highly gra- 
tified at the relief afforded to such 
worthy men. But what shall we 
say of the next stage of the trans- 
action? What will the creditors 
who receive these ten millions of 
notes do with them? Keep them? 
Not they; why should they? They 
have no use for these notes. The 
act of the borrowers obtaining them 
from the Bank did not create a 
single additional use for the notes. 
These creditors instantly send them 
back, directly or indirectly, to the 
Bank for payment; and at the close 
of the day the Bank finds itself, to 
its own consternation, and doubt- 
less to the infinite surprise of our 
reviewer, in the very unpleasant 
predicament of having to pay these 
ten millions of unneeded notes with 
gold, or with its general resources. 
The end of the operation thus be- 
comes, that the Bank finds its means, 
whether of gold or other, dimi- 
nished by ten millions, and that it 
has put itself in the place of the 
traders, has acquired all their fine 
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unsaleable property, and has paid 
their debts itself. 

The reviewer has taken no notice 
of the figures which I quoted from 
Sir John Lubbock; they might 
have taught him the same lesson 
under a different form. They 
show that bankers do not make 
advances with cash, with gold and 
bank notes, that their resources are 
not composed of currency. Cash 
constitutes only three parts out of 
one hundred of their means. They 
do not, practically, receive cash nor 
lend cash; it is only their small 
change. In the remaining ninety- 
seven parts of their receipts— 
the portion which is not cash, 
but a collection of debts expressed 
on paper—lie the secret and the 
strength of their resources. It is 
folly, therefore, to talk of variations 
in the quantity of notes issued,— 
variations which are a perfect trifle 
compared with the mass of loans 
granted and received through 
bankers,—as seriously affecting the 
money-market and the events asso- 
ciated with that word. The reviewer 
does not seem to be aware of the 
process by which loans are carried 
out in the banking world. He 
seems to imagine that the demand 
of borrowers, especially in times of 
crisis, is for cash; but it is nothing 
of the kind. There springs up at 
such moments, as I have already 
remarked, a certain specific demand 
for notes from bankers all over the 
country, for that is the currency of 
which their reserves are mainly 
composed ; but both in critical and 
in fair weather the vast majority of 
the business is effected by the ma- 
chinery of account, by credits writ- 
ten down in ledgers, by cheques 
and other instruments of payment. 
If the banker is compelled to con- 
tract his advances, it is not because 
notes are scarce, but because his 
means are diminished ; and that 
diminution comes either from his 
customers reducing or drawing out 
their deposits, or becoming bor- 
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rowers of his funds instead of con- 
tributing to them through their 
accounts, or else from those to 
whom he has lent not repaying him 
at the stipulated periods, or per- 
haps not at all. Thus the banker 
has less to lend; but if he does 
lend, if he does fulfil the duty im- 
posed upon him by the reviewer, of 
making advances on the mortgage 
of property, in crises as at other 
times, he lends by opening credits 
and allowing cheques to be drawn 
upon him, and he meets those 
cheques at all seasons alike, by the 
help of the repayments falling in 
from his debtors. This is the uni- 
versal process by which banking 
conduets its operations; and it is a 
process in which, on the one hand, 
notes play a most insignificant part, 
and on the other, which admits of 
great extremes of pressure or ease, 
without any alteration whatever of 
the notes in circulation. 

The. reviewer will now, I hope, 
be able to answer the question, 
‘How I know, and how I can pos- 
sibly prove, that if the Bank had 
issued notes, the public would not 
have retained them ?’ How does he 
know that, if a man has two hats, 
and has gone out to take a walk, he 
has left one at home? From the 
nature of a hat, and the use it is 
put to. Precisely in the same way 
I learn from analysis, from an in- 
vestigation of what a bank note is, 
and of the service it was invented 
to fulfil, that bank notes are tools, 
and that the quantity of these tools 
which can be used depends on the 
number of the specific operations 
which they have to perform. There 
is my analysis; that is my answer. 
If my analysis is defective or erro- 
neous, let him refute it; but if 
correct, like all other analyses it 
yields knowledge. As I have re- 
marked already, he meets me with 
pure assumption. Bank notes, cries 
he, are wanted by borrowers, and 
bank notes can and must be sup- 
plied to them. Such assertions 
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cannot possibly be science; they con- 
tinue the scandal of currency, which 
our reviewer deplores at his opening. 
My analysis may, unquestionably, 
be science, and I say that it is 
science, and that the scandal dis- 
appears under it. It is for him to con- 
vict it of incompleteness or error ; 
but, till he does this, I must submit 
that his inquiry as to the source of 
my knowledge means merely that 
he has not been at the pains to fol- 
low and master my reasoning. This 
is all the more probable because he 
has not even chosen to take the 
trouble to read carefully the Act 
against which he has directed so 
fierce an invective; and he has thus 
brought against Sir Robert Peel a 
charge for which those who are 
jealous of that statesman’s reputa- 
tion will scarcely thank him. He 
taxes the Minister of 1844 with 
having added to this Act a clause 
which gives to the Minister of the 
day the power to suspend the Act, 
and with thereby betraying that he 
had no confidence in its good work- 
ing. The logic is unimpeachable 
but the conclusion is false, for the 
premise has no existence outside of 
the imagination of the reviewer. 
Sir Robert Peel would have betrayed 
prodigious uncertainty about his 
measure, and have forfeited all title 
to the immense eulogy which has 
been heaped on his memory for the 
Act of 1844, if he had embodied in 
it a provision for its own extinction, 
were it only temporary; but no such 
suspensive power is to be found 
in the Act. When the Government 
of the day suspends the Act, it does 
so on its own responsibility to Par- 
liament. A little careful reading of 
the Act itself would have saved the 
reviewer from committing an injus- 
tice to the fame of Sir R. Peel on a 
point much valued by his admirers. 

The reviewer repeatedly insists, 
with expressions of surprise, on the 
inconsistency I commit against my 
principles in the judgment I pass on 
the Act of 1844. What principles, 
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I ask, do I violate in their applica- 
tion? What specific doctrine of 
my own laying down, do I repudiate, 
when I speak of 1844? 1 cannot 
discover a single one. There is 
abundance of contradiction with my 
principles, and, as I hold, with the 
real principles of currency, in the 
ideas and designs entertained. by 
the sponsors who counselled Sir R. 
Peel to pass this Act; but then I 
have taken great pains to show that 
those ideas and designs are nowhere 
embodied in the Act, that they were 
visionary phantoms confined to the 
imagination of a few writers; but 
that the actual law enacted, this 
very Act of Parliament itself, does 
not contain a single trace of them. 
I find in it nothing but directions 
for regulating the reserve to be kept 
for paying bank notes on presenta- 
tion, and maintaining their conver- 
tibility.. That a reserve of a certain 
amount must be kept, not a soul 
disputes. Before 1844 that amount 
was left to the discretion of the 
Directors of the Bank; it is now 
determined by a fixed point, beyond 
which every note must be covered 
by gold. It seems to me, that the 
only important question which is 
raised by this regulation is, whether 
the stock of gold thus enforced for 
the reserve may not be excessive. 
My own opinion is that it is so, 
and I have repeatedly proposed that 
the limit should be raised to twenty 
inillions, thus dispensing with five 
millions of the stock of bullion kept 
in the Bank. But it would be a 
complete error to infer, that the 
Bank would then at all times have 
five millions more of gold to lend. 
The liberated five millions would 
soon disappear by exportation. The 
nation would thus obtain five mil- 
lions’ worth of goods in exchange for 
a useless quantity of metal, but the 
fund which the Bank would have 
for discount and advances would 
always depend on its banking, or 
the ninety-seven parts of its receipts 
which were not cash. But, suppos- 
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ing that I had fallen into error, and 
had pronounced the Act faultless, 
and had failed to perceive the waste 
of the five millions, what principles 
should I then have been false to in 
its application ? I should have been 
mistaken as to the nature of a 
particular machine for issuing bank 
notes; it would have been a worse 
measure than I conceived it to be, 
but my error would have been one 
of detail exclusively. The conver- 
tibility of bank notes may be secured 
in many different ways, all perfectly 
consistent with sound principles of 
currency, and yet their comparative 
goodness may vary exceedingly. 
There may be immense diversity in 
steam-engines of great relative dif- 
ferences of efficiency, without vio- 
lating a single primary principle of 
heat or mechanics. 

But, in truth, my guilt, in the 
eyes of the reviewer, is not incon- 
sistency in application, but simple 
blindness. ‘ We see,’ says he, ‘very 
clearly the one principle on which 
we part from him. It might be 
supercilious in us to say he does 
not understand, but he certainly 
does not admit, that a large destruc- 
tion of floating capital calls legiti- 
mately for a temporary increase in 
floating paper, in order to bridge 
over the time which must intervene 
before property can be sold in a fair 
market and debts paid by fixed 
capital, if sale is ultimately essential. 
Until the worst is known, the 
vacuum must be filled by borrowing 
on property, not by selling it.’ Cer- 
tainly ; I not only do not admit this, 
but, with all respect for the re- 
viewer, I call it irrational; nay, does 
not the reviewer think so himself ? 
for has he not written at the com- 
mencement of his article, ‘The pub- 
lic determines how many notes it 
wants. No one in our country re- 
tains in his pocket-book or desk 
very long much more of coin or 
notes than he thinks he is likely to 
use, and the bankers are keenly 
awareof this.’ And yet,after writing 
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these most true and decisive words, 
he falls into the very novel, and 
original, and to my mind very con- 
tradictory idea, that the wants and 
desires of borrowers give to lenders 
ability to lend. The reviewer does 
not seem to have the faintest con- 
ception that there is only one point 
at issue, and that that point must 
be discussed. Can bankers lend 
more by issuing more? Is the 
number of bank notes that will circu- 
late and not be sent in for payment 
determined by the sellers or by the 
buyers of bank notes? The re- 
viewer assumes that a banker can, 
if he chooses, issue more notes: it 
is the cry of every ignorant trader, 
who has never read a line about any 
science of currency. Let the Bank 
be able to give me notes, and then 
I shall be able to borrow from it as 
much as I want. This is not to 
apply the science of currency, but 
to dispense with it altogether, as 
being nothing more than the idle 
talk of theorists, to use the language 
of the City. For my part, I am con- 
tent to differ from the reviewer.’ I 
take my stand on the principle that 
you must first get the public to buy 
more bank notes before the Bank 
has any increased means of lending. 
The reviewer, I presume, will take 
up his position in sentimental cur- 
rency and compassionate banking. 
I have now done with the Act of 
1844: and, like the reviewer, I 
must apologise for the length of 
its discussion. But I have been 
forced into it by his comments. I 
must, however, entirely repel one 
part of his apology. He asserts 
that this Act of 1844 is practically 
the main topic of my Lectures. 
This is simply a caricature, unin- 
tended no doubt, but easily intelligi- 
ble in one who believes that ‘ cur- 
rency becomes a science only when 
it passes from metallic to repre- 
sentative money.’ To such a one 
the law of 1844 becomes the test of 
value; currency is only worth 
reading so far as it bears on this 
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much talked of law. For me it is 
otherwise. It was very uncertain 
at one time whether I shonld speak 
at all of the Act in my Lectures: it 
was an illustration only, and in no 
way a constituent part of my sub- 
ject. My Lectures propose to deal 
with the scandal of currency. They 
profess to give a science of currency, 
to exhibit a general view of its nature 
and principles. Any account which 
they may furnish of a particular 
institution of currency is therefore 
manifestly subordinate to their 
main design. It is perfectly open 
to the reviewer to assert that my 
attempt is a failure: but it isa pure 
mis-description to state that an ex- 
planation of a currency arrangement 
adopted by a single nation, and which 
might have been omitted without 
causing the smallest hiatus in the 
conduct of the argument, is ‘ the 
main topic’ of these Lectures. 
Iam now brought to a passage 
of extraordinary vehemence,’ in 
which the reviewer gives vent to 
his feelings, which it seems, on 
reading his proof, he found were 
inadequately expressed in his text ; 
so he appends a note, which I shall 
quote entire, the more especially as 
it raises questions of great scien- 
tific importance. ‘Yet elsewhere, 
(p. 79) he wonderfully says, “in 
the very worst crises, in 1847, in 
1866, no banker who had saleable 
property, and therefore (!) the 
means of buying sovereigns and 
notes, was or could have been (!) 
under any difficulty to procure 
them !”"— We entirely protest 
against and disown the Professor’s 
delusive, gratuitous, and vexatious 
interchange of the words buy and 
sell, They are not at all‘identical 
nor interchangeable. To change 
Sell into Buy viciously assumes 
that a seller can initiate sale, 
whereas he cannot “ order,’”’ he can 
bid, offer, plead, advertise, tout or 
puff. The buyer is he who “ orders.” 
The buyer wants a definite com- 
modity, the seller wants only some 
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current medium of exchange. The 
buyer presents the medium, which 
gives him the initiative.’ 

This is to fling hard words: let 
us see whether they will adhere to 
any portion of my doctrine. And 
first of the quotation he makes 
from the Lectures. The reviewer 
brings it forward to convict me of 
ignoring, when I use the words 
‘buy’ and ‘sell,’ that a buyer is a 
person who is in search of a definite 
commodity. That is his own prin- 
ciple: and if he had not read this 
passage with the same passionate 
carelessness as he read the law 
of Sir R. Peel, of which he has 
said so much, he would have in- 
stantly perceived, from the context, 
that I was arguing in that place 
against the supposition that con- 
tinual imports of gold were to be 
rejoiced over. In opposition to that 
view, my assertion was, that there is 
always an abundance of gold to be 
had in England for all purposes 
whatever, and that no one who 
needed that metal from whatever 
motive, and could pay for it, ever 
had the smallest difficulty in pro- 
curing it. I thus strictly observed 
the reviewer’s rule: for I spoke of 
those who demanded a specific 
commodity, that particular metal 
called gold: and by his own showing 
it was right in me to speak, in such 
a case, of buying gold. I ought 
therefore to have received praise at 
the reviewer’s hands for the correct 
use of language in the passage 
quoted : but I get nothing but 
blame and interjections. 

But the doctrine which he lays 
down is a much more serious 
matter. I accept the accusation 
that on many occasions I have 
deliberately and intentionally ap- 
_ plied the word ‘buy’ to the man who 
exchanges goods for coin, and the 
word ‘sell’ to him who offers coin 
for the goods. The perfect inter- 
changeableness of the two expres- 
sions in substantial meaning, lies at 
the very root of my doctrine of 
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currency. At the very outset of my 
exposition, I lay down the perfect 
identity of position of the two 
parties to a sale as a cardinal prin- 
ciple of allcurrency. This practice 
the reviewer pronounces vicious. 
It is wanton on my part: there was 
no need for it. It vexes him too, 
and provokes him ; and then, worst 
of all, it is a mischievous snare, 
designed only to land my unfortun- 
ate readers in error and confusion. 
Its viciousness is described as 
consisting in the assumption that 
a seller can initiate sale, that he can 
‘order ;’ whereas, all he can do is 
to ‘tout or puff.’ But is this so? 
No doubt, under ordinary circum- 
stances, sellers are generally more 
eager to find buyers than buyers to 
seek sellers. Shopkeepers are more 
anxious for customers than vice versd. 
But there are times, and those very 
frequent, in which the position is 
completely reversed. A man in a 
besieged town possesses a spare sack 
of flour: his door is crowded by eager 
purchasers: he can sell on any terms 
he pleases: does such a man ‘ tout 
or puff;’ or does he ‘order?’ A 
bad harvest finds corn-dealers under 
supplied with wheat; they are in- 
different about selling ; they must be 
tempted by higher prices. Who 
‘offers’ here ? who urges a sale by 
offering larger terms against him- 
self? who ‘pleads’ that he may be al- 
lowed to obtain—the corn-dealer to 
obtain coin, or the buyer to procure 
wheat? Ifthe reviewer had turned 
to his Aristotle, he would have found 
much better political economy than 
he has furnished the world with 
in this note. He would have 
learnt, that when the parties in an 
exchange do not want equally, he 
who wants most will get the worst 
of the bargain. The real mastery 
of the situation lies with him who 
wants least, who is the more in- 
different to the exchange, who must 
be tempted by increased advantage 
to consent to it. He it is who ‘orders,’ 
who has the command of the sale, 
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who does not ‘tout or puff,’ even 
though he be the man who has the 
goods, whilst his unequally matched 
associate has the money. If there 
is delusion, it lies with him who 
imagines that money can always 
dictate terms to goods. Money 
often, very often, has to accept 
terms, notimpose them. Leta new 
Raffaelle be discovered, and let the 
reviewer try to buy it, and he will 
speedily discover whether he or its 
owner has to plead, whether he can 
affix a value on the picture, and 
‘order’ it to be delivered to him 
for somuch. If the ‘viciousness’ 
of my language consists in the 
perception of these facts, I shall 
contrive to console myself under 
the imputation. 

But, adds the reviewer, ‘ the 
buyer wants a definite commodity ; 
the seller wants only some current 
medium of exchange.’ Here, it 
seems, lies the difference of the 
two situations. The buyer is bent 


on having one special thing; the 


seller is in an inferior position, as 
happily expressed by the word 
‘only.’ He is indifferent as to any 
one particular article ; he is content 
to get metal, or a cheque, or a bill, 
or an item in his account against 
the buyer. But I should like to 
be told by the reviewer, what is 
the difference between these various 
articles, either of which will satisfy 
the seller. Does he sell, as the 
buyer may choose, either for coin 
or for something else? If so, what 
is this something else? A piece of 
paper? Does the reviewer really 
mean that a man gives away his 
property for some form of currency 
as distinct from coin? If the re- 
viewer insists on the distinction 
that the buyer seeks a definite com- 
modity and the seller does not, he 
is inevitably landed in the neces- 
sity of informing the world what 
that thing is, other than the metal 
of the coin for which a seller is 
willing to part with his property. 

If there is ‘some current medium 
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of exchange’ which is not coin, or 
some real commodity, then cur- 
rency becomes hopelessly unintel- 
ligible: it is too much for the wit 
of man; certainly it is for mine. 
But in sober truth, the reviewer 
should have taken a little trouble 
to think out his subject before he 
casts opprobrious epithets on the 
only view of it which makes it com- 
prehensible to the human under- 
standing. Every sale, at all times 
and under all circumstances—every 
sale, that is, which involves money 
and is not a direct act of barter—is 
an exchange for coin. It is nothing 
else ; it never can be anything else. 
This is indisputably true of ev ery 
sale for money, for coin ; for there 
the metal is delivered over. But 
the metal is equally the thing ob- 
tained in exchange in every sale for 
paper currency of ev ery kind. No 
man is such a fool—he would be 
worse than Glaucus—as to give his 
merchandise for a bit of paper; he 
sells for what the paper will bring 
him, the metal stipulated for on the 
paper. Paper currency of ev ery 
kind is only a contrivance for post- 
poning the delivery of the metal; 
but the metal is always present to 
the mind of the seller as the thing 
he is receiving. This is the very 
A B C of currency, its first rudi- 
ments ; yet how easy it is to forget 
them, and to slide into the belief 
that paper currency is a substance, 
a real equivalent for the goods 
given away, is but too strikingly 
illustrated by our reviewer, able 
man though he be. Paper currency 
is a confession of indebtedness 
which can set a court of law in 
motion to enforce payment—that is 
all. The metal, and the metal alone, 
is in all cases the equivalent given 
for the goods ; whether it is handed 
over at the time or not, does not 
make a particle of difference in the 
substance of the affair. Cargoes of 
teaand sugar are thus soldin Mincing 
Lane, anddelivered over in the shape 
of a warrant ; that warrant, in turn, 
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may itself be sold several times over 
before it reaches the man who takes 
the goods out of the docks. Will 
our reviewer pretend that it is not 
the cargo which is sold with the 
warrant, but ‘only some current’ 
image of it? The man who buys 
the warrant buys the cargo; and, 
precisely in the same way, the man 
who sells for a bank note or a 
cheque gets the metal of the coin. 

But why interchange words which 
common use has appropriated each 
to its respective part in the ex- 
change? Because this interchange 
is strictly correct in substance, and 
has great power in teaching the 
true nature of all selling and buy- 
ing. My interchange of these terms 
was not gratuitous. It is of the 
utmost importance for the student 
firmly to grasp the fact that the 
position of the buyer is in every 
respect identical with that of the 
seller ; that buying and selling is an 
exchange of equivalentsand nothing 
more whatever; and that whatever 
is true of the goods on one side is 
equally true of the metal on the 
other. The distinction of buying 
from selling relates to a pure detail, 
buying being applied to the man 
who brings the equivalent of metal. 
This identity of the two positions 
would always have stood out clear 
if all selling had been carried out 
by coin; but the use of paper cur- 
rency has greatly obscured this fact. 
It has created the appearance of a 
sort of substantial reality in paper, 
and has led to the forgetting of the 
metal implied and pledged in the 
paper. To the reviewer, who per- 
ceives no science in metallic cur- 
rency, this oblivion of the metal has 
no significance ; to me, who derive 
all my principles of currency from 
the results yielded by the analysis 
of metallic currency, the suppres- 
sion of the idea of perfect and co- 
equal barter involved in every sale is 
full of extreme mischief, and must 
be got rid of by every available 
resource of language. 
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The limits to which this article 
has already extended prevent me 
from discussing the very original 
and peculiar doctrine on incon- 
vertible notes put forth by the re- 
viewer. ‘The express and urgent 
reason,’ cries he, ‘why we look 
with disdain on inconvertible notes, 
why they are sure to be depre- 
ciated, is because they are not legal 
tender to the foreigner; they never 
can pay foreign debts.’ This theory 
seems to him so natural, so obvious, 
that he supposes that ‘haste and 
inadvertence’ alone had omitted 
that notice of it which he expected 
to find in my Lectures ; he thought 
I should have pointed out ‘that 
their inability to pay foreign debts 
is an essential cause of depreciation 
to them, whether they are few or 
many.’ I am sorry to have to 
inform him, that neither haste nor 
inadvertence was the cause of the 
omission, but sheer ignorance of 
this very new doctrine. He tells 
us that he has very much more to 
say here; when, therefore, he re- 
sumes this topic, I hope he will 
explain to me why it was that the 
Bank of England for several years 
issued notes that suffered no depre- 
ciation, whilst for another period of 
years a guinea in gold became 
worth 27 shillings in notes; and 
whether this remarkable difference 
can be accounted for by the varia- 
tions of the foreign debts due by 
England during these two respec- 
tive periods. I should like to 
know also, whether I am to infer, 
that a State which has no foreign 
debts, but always contrives exactly 
to balance its imports with its ex- 
ports, can always issue any amount 
of inconvertible notes, ‘ whether 
few or many,’ without any fear of 
depreciation. If he can make these 
points good, he will undoubtedly 
make a very considerable addition 
to currency, and assuredly the Bir- 
mingham school will hail with satis- 
faction any demonstration that, by 
a skilful management of foreign 
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trade, a flood of inconvertible notes, 
‘whether few or many,’ may be 
poured out to the relief of merito- 
rious traders who have lost all their 
floating capital, and that no creditor 
throughout the land need fear being 

aid his due in this overflowing 
ee. 

I must beg to be allowed, in con- 
clusion, to protest against one more 
of the misrepresentations—unin- 
tentional, I most fully believe— 
which are found in this review. It 
is a pure fiction to suppose that I 
have defended the first part of the 
Act of 1844 which relates to the 
notes of the Bank of England, by 
the second part, which regulates 
the issue of country notes. I have 
not made the faintest approach to 
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anything of the kind, nor have I 
discussed in the Lectures the legis- 
lation directed to the country cir- 
culation. I have avowedly left it 
out of the discussion, and have made 
no such ‘lame defence of the Act’ 
as the reviewer has imputed to me. 
Still less ‘have I ‘accepted the Act 
with praises.’ It is hard to have 
to make such a contradiction to a 
writer of no ordinary intelligence. 
I flattered myself that I had written 
with clearness; but this must bea 
delusion, unless I may be permitted 
to believe that the reviewer, in the 
impetuosity of his outbreak against 
the Act of 1844, has not dwelt long 
enough on what I actually say to 
understand its bearing. 
Bonamy Price. 





[ October 


SUNDAY UP THE RIVER: 
AN IDYLL OF COCKAIGNE. 


Dieu veuille garder les champs, les blés, 
Et les jeunes filles 4 marier, 
Et les jeunes garcons 4 les aimer: 
En vérité, en vérité; 
C'est le mois, le joli mois, 
C’est le joli mois de mai. 


Carol of Lorraine. 


I, 


I LOOKED out into the morning, 
I looked out into the west : 
The soft blue eye of the quiet sky 
Still drooped in dreamy rest ; 


The trees were still like clouds there, 
The clouds like mountains dim ; 

The broad mist lay, a silver bay 
Whose tide was at the brim. 


T looked out into the morning, 
I looked out into the east: 
The flood of light upon the night 
Had silently increased ; 


The sky was pale with fervour, 
The distant trees were grey, 

The hill-lines drawn like waves of dawn 
Dissolving in the day. 


I looked out into the morning ; 

Looked east, looked west, with glee : 
O richest day of happy May, 

My Love will spend with me! 


Il. 


‘O what are you waiting for here, young man ? 
What are you looking for over the bridge ? ’ 
A little straw hat with the streaming blue ribbons 
Is soon to come dancing over the bridge. 


Her heart beats the measure that keeps her feet dancing, 
Dancing along like a wave o’ the sea ; 

Her heart pours the sunshine with which her eyes glancing 
Light up strange faces in looking for me. 


The strange faces brighten in meeting her glances ; 
The strangers all bless her, pure, lovely and free: 
She fancies she walks, but her walk skips and dances, 

Her heart makes such music in coming to me. 


O thousands and thousands of happy young maidens 
Are tripping this morning their sweethearts to see ; 
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But none whose heart beats to a sweeter love-cadence 
Than hers who will brighten the sunshine for me. 


‘O what are you waiting for here, young man ? 
What are you looking for over the bridge ? ’ 
A little straw hat with the streaming blue ribbons; 
—And here it comes dancing over the bridge ! 


Ill, 


In the vast vague grey, 
Mistily luminous, brightly dim, 
The trees to the south there, far away, 
Float as beautiful strange and grand 
As pencilled palm-trees, every line 
Mystic with a grace divine, 
In our dreams of the holy Eastern Land. 


There is not a cloud in the sky ; 
The vague vast grey 
Melts into azure dim on high. 
Warmth, and languor, and infinite peace! 
Surely the young Day 
Hath fallen into a vision and a trance, 
And his burning flight doth cease. 


Yet look how here and there 
Soft curves, fine contours, seem to swim, 
Half emerging, wan and dim, 

Into the quiet air : 
Like statues growing slowly, slowly out 
From the great vault of marble; here a limb, 
And there a feature, but the rest all doubt. 


Then the sculpturing sunbeams smite, 
And the forms start forth to the day ; 
And the breath of the morning sweepeth light 
The luminous dust away : 
And soon, soon, soon, 
Crowning the floor of the land and the sea, 
Shall be wrought the dome of Noon. 


The burning sapphire dome, 
With solemn imagery ; vast shapes that stand 
Each like an island ringed with flashing foam, 
Black-purple mountains, creeks and rivers of light, 
Crags of cleft crystal blazing to the crest: 

Vast isles that move, that roam 
A tideless sea of infinite fathomless rest. 


Thus shall it be this noon : 
And thus, so slowly slowly from its birth 
In the long night’s dark swoon, 
Through the long morning’s trance, sweet vague and dim, 
The Sun divine above 
Doth build up in us, Heaven completing Earth, 
Our solemn Noon of Love. 
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IV. 


The church bells are ringing : 

How green the earth, how fresh and fair 
The thrushes are singing : 

What rapture but to breathe this air ! 


The church bells are ringing : 
O how the river dreameth there ! 
The thrushes are singing : 
Green flames burn lightly everywhere ! 


The church bells are ringing : 
How all the world breathes praise and prayer! 

The thrushes are singing: 

What Sabbath peace doth trance the air! 


v. 


I love all hardy exercise 
That makes one strain and quiver ; 
And best of all I love and prize 
This boating on our river. 
I to row and you to steer, 
Gay shall be Life’s trip, my dear : 
You to steer and I to row, 
All is bright where’er we go. 


We push off from the bank ; again 
We’re free upon the waters ; 
The happiest of the sons of men, 
The fairest of earth’s daughters. 
And I row, and I row; 
The blue floats above us as we go: 
And you steer, and you steer, 
Framed in gliding wood and water, O my dear. 


I pull a long calm mile or two, 
Pull slowly, deftly feather : 
How sinful any work to do 
In this Italian weather! 
Yet I row, yet I row; 
The blue floats above us as we go: 
While you steer, while you steer, 
Framed in gliding wood and water, O my dear. 


Those lovely breadths of lawn that sweep 
Adown in still green billows ! 
And o’er the brim in fountains leap ; 
Green fountains, weeping willows ! 
And I row, and I row; 
The blue floats above us as we go: 
And you steer, and you steer, 
Framed in gliding wood and water, O my dear. 
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We push amongst the flags in flower, 
Beneath the branches tender, 
And we are in a faerie bower 
Of green and golden splendour. 
I to row and yon to steer, 
Gay must be Life’s trip, my dear ; 
You to steer and I to row, 
All is bright where’er we go. 


A secret bower where we can hide 
In lustrous shadow lonely ; 
The crystal floor may lap and glide 
To rock our dreaming only. 
I to row and you to steer, 
Gay must be Life’s trip, my dear ; 
You to steer and I to row, 
All is bright where’er we go. 


VI. 


I love this hardy exercise, 
This strenuous toil of boating: 
Our skiff beneath the willow lies 
Half stranded and half floating. 
As [ lie, as I lie, 
Glimpses dazzle of the blue and burning sky ; 
As you lean, as you lean, 
Faerie Princess of the secret faerie scene. 


My shirt is of the soft red wool, 
My cap is azure braided 
By two white hands so beautiful, 
My tie mauve purple-shaded. 
As I lie, as | lie, 
Glimpses dazzle of white clouds and sapphire sky ; 
As you lean, as you lean, 
Faerie Princess of the secret faerie scene. 


Your hat with long blue streamers decked, 
Your pure throat crimson-banded ; 
White-robed, my own white dove unflecked, 
Dove-footed, lilac-handed. 
As [ lie, as [ lie, 
Glimpses dazzle of white clouds and sapphire sky ; 
As you lean, as you lean, 
Faerie Princess of the secret faerie scene. 


If any boaters boating past 
Should look where we’re reclining, 
They'll say, To-day green willows glassed 
Rubies and sapphires shining ! 
As [ lie, as [ lie, 
Glimpses dazzle of the blue and burning sky; 
As you lean, as you lean, 
Faerie Princess of the secret faerie scene. 
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Vu. 


Grey clouds come puffing from my lips 
And hang there softly curling, 
While from the bowl now leaps, now slips, 
A steel-blue thread high twirling. 
As I lie, as I lie, 
The hours fold their wings beneath the sky ; 
As you lean, as you lean, 
In that trance of perfect love and bliss serene. 


I gaze on you and I am crowned, 
A Monarch great and glorious, 
A Hero in all realms renowned, 
A Faerie Prince victorious. 
As IL lie, as I lie, 
The hours fold their wings beneath the sky ; 
As you lean, as you lean, 
In that trance of perfect love and bliss serene. 


Your violet eyes pour out their whole 
Pure light in earnest rapture ; 
Your thoughts come dreaming through my soul, 
And nestle past recapture. 
As [ lie, as I lie, 
The hours fold their wings beneath the sky ; 
As you lean, as you lean, 
In that trance of perfect love and bliss serene. 


O friends, your best years to the oar 
Like galley-slaves devoting, 
This is and shall be evermore 
The true sublime of boating ! 
As [ lie, as I lie, 
The hours fold their wings beneath the sky ; 
As you lean, as you lean, 
In that trance of perfect love and bliss serene. 


VIII. 


The water is cool and sweet and pure, 
The water is clear as crystal ; 

And water’s a noble liquid, sure ;— 
But look at my pocket-pistol ! 


Tim Boyland gave it me, one of two 
The rogue brought back from Dublin ; 

With a jar of the genuine stuff: hurroo ! 
How deliciously it comes bubblin’ ! 


It is not brandy, it is not wine, 
It is Jameson’s Irish Whisky : 

It fills the heart with joy divine, 
‘And it makes the fancy frisky. 
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All other spirits are vile resorts, 
Except its own Scotch first cousin ; 

And as for your Clarets and Sherries and Ports, 
A naggin is worth a dozen. 


I have watered this, tho’ a toothful neat 

Just melts like cream down the throttle : 
But it’s grand in the punch, hot, strong, and sweet ! 
Not a headache in a bottle. 






It is amber as the western skies 
When the sunset glows serenest ; 

It is mellow as the mild moonrise 
When the shamrock leaves fold greenest.’ 


Just a little, wee, wee, tiny sip ! 
Just the wet of the bill of a starling! 
A drop of dew for the rosy lip, 
And two stars in the eyes of my darling! 


’Faith your kiss has made it so sweet at the brim 
I could go on supping for ever ! 

We'll pocket the pistol: And Tim, you limb, 

May this craturr abandon you never ! 


IX, 






Like violets pale i’ the Spring o’ the year 
Came my Love’s sad eyes to my youth; 
Wan and dim with many a tear, 
But the sweeter for that in sooth: 
Wet and dim, 
Tender and true, 
Violet eyes 
Of the sweetest blue. 






Like pansies dark i’ the June o’ the year 
Grow my Love’s glad eyes to my prime ; 
Rich with the purple splendour clear 
Of their thoughtful bliss sublime : 
Deep and dark, 
Solemn and true, 
Pansy eyes 
Of the noblest blue. 


xX. 






Were I a real Poet, I would sing 
Such joyous songs of you, and all mere truth ; 
As true as buds and tender leaves in Spring, 
As true as lofty dreams in dreamful youth ; 
That men should cry : How foolish every one 
Who thinks the world is getting out of tune ! 
Where is the tarnish in our golden sun? 
Where is the clouding in our crystal moon ? 
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The lark sings now the eversame new song 

With which it soared through Eden’s purest skies ; 
This poet’s music doth for us prolong 

The very speech Love learnt in Paradise ; 

This maiden is as young and pure and fair 

As Eve agaze on Adam sleeping there. 


xI. 


When will you have not a sole kiss left, 

And my prodigal mouth be all bereft ? 
When your lips have ravished the last sweet flush 
Of the red with which the roses blush : 
Now I kiss them and kiss them till they hush. 


When will you have not a glance to give 

Of the love in whose lustre my glances live ? 
When, O my darling, your fathomless eyes 
Have drawn all the azure out of the skies : 
Now I gaze and I gaze till they dare not rise. 


When will you find not a single vow 

Of the myriads and myriads you lavish now ? 
When your voice has gurgled the last sweet note 
That was meant from the nightingale to float : 
Now I whisper it, whisper it dumb in your throat. 


When will you love me no more, no more 

And my happy happy dream be o’er ? 
When no rose is red, and no skies are blue, 
And no nightingale sings the whole year through, 
Then my heart may have no love for you. 


XI. 


My Love o’er the water bends dreaming ; 
It glideth and glideth away : 

She sees there her own beauty, gleaming 
Through shadow and ripple and spray. 


O tell her, thou murmuring river, 

As past her your light wavelets roll, 
How stedfast her image for ever 

Shines pure in pure depths of my soul. 


xu." 


The wandering airs float over the lawn, 

And linger and whisper in at our bower ; 
(They babble, babble all they know :) 

The delicate secrets they have drawn 

From bird and meadow and tree and flower : 
(Gossiping softly, whispering low.) 
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Some linden stretches itself to the height, 
Then rustles back to its dream of the day ; 
(They babble, babble all they know :) 
Some bird would trill out its love-delight, 
But the honey melts in its throat away ; 
(Gossiping softly, whispering low.) 


Some flower seduced by the treacherous calm 
Breathes all its soul in a fragrant sigh ; 
(They babble, babble all they know :) 
Some blossom weeps a tear of balm 
For the lost caress of a butterfly ; 
(Gossiping softly, whispering low.) 


Our mother lies in siesta now, 
And we listen to her breathings here ; 
(They babble, babble all they know :) 
And we learn all the thoughts hid under her brow, 
All her heart’s deep dreams of the happy year : 
(Gossiping softly, whispering low.) 


XIV. 


Those azure, azure eyes 

Gaze on me with their love ; 
And I am lost in dream, 

And cannot speak or move. 


Those azure, azure eyes 
Stay with me when we part; 
A sea of azure thoughts 
Overfloods my heart.! 


xy. 


Give a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail; 

And his rank and wealth, his strength and health, 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he can read ; 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed. 


1 Mit deinen blauen Augen 
Siehst du mich lieblich an; 
Da ward mir so traumend zu Sinne 
Dass ich nicht sprechen kann. 


An deine blauen Augen 
Gedenk’ ich allerwirts ;— 
Ein Meer von blauen Gedanken 
Ergieszt sich iber mein Herz.—Heine 
VOL, LXXX.—NO. CCCCLXXVIII. 





Sunday up the River: 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, O my ‘Love, love thee ; 

And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 


XVI. 
My love is the flaming Sword 
To fight through the world ; 
Thy love is the Shield to ward, 
And the Armour of the Lord, 
And the Banner of Heaven unfurled. 


XVII. 
Let my voice ring out and over the earth, 
Through all ‘the grief and strife, 
With a golden j joy in a silver maleth : 


Thank God for Life! 


Let my voice swell out through the great abyss 
To the azure dome above, 
With a chord of faith in the harp of bliss: 
Thank God for Love! 


Let my voice thrill out beneath and above, 
The whole world through : 
O my Love and Life, O my Life and Love, 
Thank God for you! 


XVUL 
The wine of Love is music, 
And the feast of Love is song: 
And when Love sits down to the banquet, 
Love sits long : 
Sits long, and ariseth drunken, 
But not with the feast and the wine ; 
He reeleth with his own heart, 
That great rich Vine. 


XIX. 
Drink ! drink! open your mouth! 
This air is as rich as wine; 
Flowing with balm from the sunny south, 
And health from the western brine. 


Drink! drink! open your mouth ! 
This air ‘is as strong as wine: 

My brain is drugged with the balm o’ the south, 
And rolls with the western brine. 


Drink! drink! open your mouth! 
This air is the choicest wine; 

From that golden grape the Sun, i’ the south 
Of Heaven's broad vine. 
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XX, 
Could we float thus ever, 
Floating down a river, 
Down a tranquil river, and you alone with me : 
Past broad shining meadows, 
Past the great wood-shadows, 
Past fair farms and hamlets, for ever to the sea. 


Through the golden noonlight, 
Through the silver moonlight, 
Through the tender gloaming, gliding calm and free ; 
From the sunset gliding, 
Into morning sliding, 
With the tranquil river for ever to the sea. 


Past the masses hoary 
Of cities great in story, 
Past their towers and temples drifting lone and free: 
Gliding, never hasting, 
Gliding, never resting, 
Ever with the river that glideth to the sea. 


With a swifter motion 
Out upon the Ocean, 
Heaven above and round us, and you alone_with me ; 
Heaven around and o’er us, 
The Infinite before us, 
Floating on for ever upon the flowing sea. 
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PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S THEORY OF COMETS. 
By Ricuarp A. Procror, B.A. F.R.A\S. 


Author of ‘Saturn and its System,’ &e. &c. 


STRONOMERS have not hi- 
therto been fortunate in their 
theories respecting comets. These 
mysterious objects present so many 
perplexing appearances, and seem 
regulated by laws apparently so in- 
congruous, that it has not been found 
possible to form an hypothesis which 
shall account even for the most im- 
portant cometic characteristics. Al- 
though some comets are the largest 
objects in the solar system, surpass- 
ing even the sun himself in volume, 
yet the most brilliant comets are 
outweighed (perhaps many million- 
fold) by the tiniest asteroid, or even 
by the least of those minute satel- 
lites which make up the ring of 
Saturn. Obeying the attractive 
influence of the sun as submissively 
as the most orderly of the planets, 
comets yet seem subject to other 


influences, repelling a portion of 
their substance with a force which 
seems a thousand-fold more intense 
than the attractive influence of gra- 


vitation. Lastly, while we have 
the clearest evidence that a portion 
of the light we receive from comets 
is reflected solar light, exactly like 
that which we receive from the 
planets, we yet have equally deci- 
sive proof that comets are also self- 
luminous objects. So contradictory 
and perplexing are the peculiarities 
of these mysterious entities. 

It is clear that the problem pre- 
sented by comets is one which re- 
quires for its solution a rare combi- 
nation of powers and a widely 
extended range of research. The 
most profound acquaintance with 
physical laws is as necessary as a 
thorough grasp of the astronomical 
significance of cometic peculiarities. 
The ablest astronomer cannot hope 
to solve the problem by the unaided 
resources of his own science; nor 


can the physicist alone, however 
sound his knowledge, however clear 
his perceptions of the bearings of 
physical facts, or however eminent 
his skill in co-ordinating those facts 
into systematic hypotheses, hope to 
be more successful than the astro- 
nomer. The two, by working to- 
gether, may at length succeed in 
mastering the problem which has, 
above all others, excited the curio- 
sity of men of science, and more 
than any other has foiled their skill 
and ingenuity. 

It is pleasing, therefore, to find 
one of the most eminent physicists 
of our day turning his thoughts to 
the solution of this interesting pro- 
blem. As Sir John Herschel re- 
marked when Professor Tyndall 
first began to investigate another 
well-known scientific cruz, so may 
we say with reference to Tyndall’s 
researches about comets : —‘the sub- 
ject is one eminently calculated to 
set one thinking, and it seems to 
have had that effect upon Professor 
Tyndall to an excellent purpose.’ 
We must rejoice that ‘he has been 
brought into contact with’ comets, 
‘and still more so if he should be 
led to any satisfactory explanation ’ 
of their phenomena. 

It will be gathered that I am not 
disposed to recognise in the theory 
which I am about to describe the 
complete or even a satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem which has so 
long perplexed men of science. It 
was scarcely, indeed, to be expected 
that the class of researches which 
guided Professor Tyndall to the 
views he has put forward, should 
lead at once to a solution of a pro- 
blem of so much difficulty. Yet I 
believe that he has set us on the 
track of a useful and promising pro- 
cess of research, which, for anything 
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that appears to the contrary, may 
eventually lead to the long-desired 
solution of that problem. 

Let it be premised that the funda- 
mental idea running through all the 
noble series of researches carried 
out by Professor Tyndall, is, if I 
understand his words and works 
aright, the analysis of the ultimate 
particles of matter by subjecting 
them to the action of ethereal waves. 
Professor Tyndall has grasped, per- 
haps more fully than any livin 
physicist, the fact that the undula- 
tions of the «ether—that subtle me- 
dium whose existence is only known 
through its effects—afford the best 
if not the only available means of 
analysing what Newton called ‘ the 
more secret and noble works of na- 
ture within the corpuscles.’ What 
science is waiting for is the Newton 
of the minute, and Professor Tyn- 
dall will one day perhaps be recog- 
nised as the Kepler of the great 
system of science, which is only 
awaiting the fullness of time to re- 
veal itself to us in all its grandeur. 
However this may be, it is certain 
that his researches are gradually 
unfolding before us highly impor- 
tant laws of molecular and atomic 
action. 

Now amongst the most impor- 
tant considerations associated with 
this branch of inquiry, is that which 
assigns their various qualities to the 
three forms of undulation to which 
the ether is subject, viz., light- 
waves, heat- waves, and actinic 
waves. 

We commonly speak of light as 
if it were a simple emanation from 
certain bodies. But in reality the 
light emitted from the sun (to take 
an example) is intimately associated 
with the heat received from that 
luminary, and also with that parti- 
cular form of force which is termed 
actinism. We may look upon the 
sun, in fact, as a centre whence 
waves of disturbance are propagated 
in every direction through the ether. 
And these waves are of every de- 
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gree of length between limits as 
yet undetermined. Speaking gene- 
rally, the longest waves are the heat- 
waves, the medium waves are the 
light-waves, and the shortest waves 
are the actinic or chemical waves. 
But waves between certain limits 
of length combine all the three pro- 
perties. 

Now, to illustrate these waves, 
which are altogether too minute to 
be recognised by the senses (other- 
wise than through their effects), let 
us imagine a wide sea traversed by 
waves of various length, from the 
long mile-wide roller, to the tossing 
billow, and thence to the ripple 
which courses swiftly along the 
heaving surface of billow and roller. 
Consider how various the effects of 
these various forms of disturbance. 
A Great Eastern on such a sea 
would remain uninfluenced by the 
billows, which would simply break 
against her sides as against a rock. 
But to the slow heave of the rollers 
the monster ship would sway re- 
sponsive, and that with a force 
and energy of movement which 
would seem surprising to those who 
had watched her behaviour in a bil- 
low-tossed sea. Asmallership would 
act differently. The long rollers 
would scarcely affect such a vessel. 
She would of course rise and sink 
as the crest and the valley of the 
roller successively passed under her, 
but she would not be swayed by the 
movement. Itis to the rush of the 
billow that such a ship would re- 
spond. Wave after wave would 
add to or maintain the swaying mo- 
tion, and the time of oscillation 
would indicate the particular length 
of wave corresponding to the swing 
of the ship. <A chip or a cork float- 
ing on the same sea would be swayed 
neither by the roller nor by the 
billow, but would respond only to 
the ripples which suited its small 
oscillations. 

Just so it is with the waves which 
traverse ether. Let light-waves or 
actinic waves be poured in ever 
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such enormous quantity upon a 
piece of ice, and it will remain un- 
affected by their action. Its mole- 
cules will not respond to the waves 
which produce luminous or actinic 
impressions. But the moment we 
suffer heat-waves to stream upon 
our piece of ice, its molecules begin 
to respond to the comparatively 
slow swing of the heat-waves, and 
when the energy of this molecular 
vibration has become sufliciently 
great, the ice melts. So also would 
it be with a mass of cloud or vapour. 
Mere light would not disperse the 
cloud, but to heat the cloud-mole- 
cules respond at once, and after a 
while the liquid particles assume 
the state of invisible vapour. 

Consider again the effect of light 
upon the eye. The molecular struc- 
ture of the retina of the eye refuses 
to vibrate responsively to the longer 
forms of heat-wave, or again to the 
shorter forms of the chemical wave. 
‘I have often permitted waves to 
enter my own eye,’ says Professor 
Tyndall, ‘ of a power which, if dif- 
ferently distributed, would have in- 
stantly and utterly ruined the optic 
nerve, but which failed to produce 
any impression whatever upon con- 
sciousness, because their periods 
were not those demanded by the 
retina.’ 

Lastly, there are forms of matter, 
and it is with such forms that we 
have principally to deal, in con- 
sidering Tyndall’s theory of comets, 
which ‘respond neither to the heat- 
waves nor to the light-waves, but 
are influenced immediately by the 
action of the smaller actinic waves. 
We know, indeed, that the photo- 
grapher owes entirely to this pecu- 
liarity his power of obtaining sun- 
pictures of objects, since it is the 
actinic or chemical rays alone which 
can produce those changes on which 
photographic action depends. 

I may note also, in passing, the 
relation between ethereal wave- 
lengths and colour. The heat-waves 
belong to the red end of the pris- 
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matic spectrum, but extend consi- 
derably beyond it; the light-waves 
occupy the whole of the spectrum, 
as is proved by the fact that we can 
see every part of the spectrum, but 
they are most intense in the middle 

yellow part of the rainbow- 
coloured streak of light ; the chemi- 
cal waves belong to the violet end 
of the spectrum and extend consi- 
siderably beyond it. 

Now the discovery on which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has based his theory 
of comets is this : 

Having charged tubes of glass 
with certain gases and vapours, 
which he wished to submit to the 
action of radiant heat, he thought 
it desirable, in order to render visible 
what took place within the tubes, 
to illuminate their interior with an 
intensely brilliant light. He made 
use, for this purpose, of the electric 
light. Now he found that as a 
general rule the vapours remained 
perfectly transparent. In some 
cases, however, a faint cloudiness 
showed itself within the tube. At 
first this appearance perplexed him; 
and it was some time before he was 
able to convince himself that the 
cloud revealed by the electric light 
was also generated by that light. 
Then he felt that ‘the observation 
opened a new door into that region 
inaccessible to sense, which embraces 
so much of the intellectual life of 
the physical investigator.’ 

Let us read his own description 
of the processes by which he con- 
ceives the cloud to be rendered 
visible. ‘To all appearance,’ he 
remarks of the tube in which the 
vapour has been introduced, ‘ the 
tube is absolutely empty. The 
air and the vapour are both in- 
visible. We will permit the electric 
beam to play upon this vapour. 
The lens of the lamp is so situated 
as to render the beam slightly con- 
vergent, the focus being formed in 
the vapour at about the middle of 
the tube. You will notice that the 
tube remains dark for a moment 
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after the turning on of the beam, 
but the chemical action will be so 
rapid that attention is requisite to 
mark this interval of darkness. I 
ignite the lamp; the tube for a mo- 
ment seems empty; but suddenly 
the beam darts through a luminous 
white cloud which has banished the 
preceding darkness. It has, in fact, 
shaken asunder the molecules of the 
vapour, and brought down upon it- 
self a shower of liquid particles 
which cause it to flash forth like a 
solid luminous spear.’ ‘It is worth 
while,’ he adds, ‘ to mark how this 
experiment illustrates the fact that 
however intense a luminous beam 
may be, it remains invisible unless 
it has something to shine upon. 
Space, though traversed by the rays 
from all suns and all stars, is itself 
unseen. Not even the wether, which 
fills space, and whose motions are 
the light of the universe, is itself 
visible.’ 

And here let us pause for a mo- 
ment to inquire how far what we 
have hitherto seen bears upon 
known facts respecting comets. 

The light of the sun shines upon 
all parts of the space which sur- 
rounds him. There might be trans- 
parent vapours in enormous masses 
in any part of that space, sweeping 
around the sun with motions of 
inconceivable rapidity, and yet not 
a trace of their existence would be 
revealed to us, so long as the sun’s 
rays were unable to change those 
vapours into clouds. Such vapours 
would resemble those which remain 
transparent when subjected to the 
action of Tyndall’s electric beam. 
But if vapours resembling those 
which become transmuted into cloud 
under the same action existed in 
any part of the solar domain, there 
can be no doubt that his rays 
would render them visible precisely 
as the beam of the electric lamp 


1 I assume so, at least. 
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renders visible the ‘solid luminous 
spear’ of Tyndall’s experiment. 
Here then, the fact is suggested as 
at least possible that comets may 
resemble the clouds which make 
their appearance when the electric 
light transmutes certain transparent 
vapours into visible clouds. 

And one peculiarity of comets ac- 
cords well with this view. Tyndall 
found that when he had reduced the 
amount of transparent vapour in the 
tube to a quantity bearing an inde- 
finitely minute proportion to the 
mass of the air in the same tube, the 
cloud still made its appearance under 
the action of the electric light, but 
was so exceedingly delicate that the 
faintest light seen through it re- 
mained altogether undimmed. Now 
it is well known that comets pre- 
sent a feature precisely correspond- 
ing to this peculiarity of Tyndall’s 
clouds. They have been known to 
pass over nebulz of excessive faint- 
ness, not only without obliterating 
them, but without appreciably di- 
minishing their light. This is the 
first of the interesting series of 
analogies on which Professor Tyn- 
dall’s theory of comets has been 
founded. 

According to this view, then, we 
are to look upon a comet as com- 
posed of a vapour which the sun’s 
light is able to decompose : in fact, 
as an actinic cloud formed by the 
sun’s decomposing power. The tail 
of the comet is not matter projected 
from the head, either by some power 
inherent in the comet, or by the 
repulsive influence of the sun, but 
is matter precipitated upon the 
solar beams which traverse the 
cumetary atmosphere. It must be 
understood, according to this theory, 
that the comet’s atmosphere ex- 
tends not only to the tail, but to 
an equal distance on every side 
of the comet’s head.! The sun’s 


If Professor Tyndall understands that a solar beam after 


passing through the head of a comet has the power of forming visible cloudy matter in 
the comet’s atmosphere, his theory, though surrounded by very serious difficulties, has a 
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rays after passing through the 
comet are assumed to have a power 
which they do not ordinarily pos- 
sess,—the power, namely, of drawing 
down upon themselves from the 
cometary atmosphere the matter 
which renders them visible. Let us 
see how Professor Tyndall accounts 
for this new power. 

The condensation to which the 
formation of the visible cloud is due 
he finds to depend entirely on the 
action of the actinic rays, and these 
rays are absorbed in passing through 
the vapour. Light-rays and heat- 
rays have no power to produce the 
effects described. Nay, the heat-rays 
have the power of dissipating the 
visible cloud when the actinic rays 
are weakened. A sort of contest may 
in general be supposed to be going 
on between the heat-rays and the 
actinic rays ; and where one or other 
preponderates, there visible cloud is 
absent or present. Now Professor 


Tyndall assumes that the head and 
nucleus of a comet have the power 
of intercepting all or nearly all of 


the heat-rays. Hence in the part 
of space which is screened by the 
head and nucleus, the actinic rays 
are relatively more powerful, and 
are thus enabled to bring down from 
the interplanetary spaces the matter 
which renders the tail visible. Else- 
where the heat-rays prevent the for- 
mation of any such visible cloudy 
matter. 

It will be observed that this 
theory accounts for many facts 
which had seemed very perplexing. 
When we remember that many 
comets have approached the neigh- 
bourhood of the sun with a tail 
streaming millions of miles (in one 
case two hundred millions of miles) 
behind them, and after passing 
perihelion (in some instances only 


basis of fact to rest upon. 
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a few hours later), have been seen 
with a precisely similar tail carried 
in front of them, so that as Sir 
John Herschel remarked the ap- 
parent motion of the tail resembles 
that of a stick whirled around by 
the handle, we cannot but look with 
satisfaction on a theory which pro- 
mises to remove so serious a dif- 
ficulty. For undoubtedly the for- 
mation of a tail in one direction, and 
the destruction of all vestiges of 
former tails which had projected 
in other directions, would be pro- 
cesses which might take place with 
all the rapidity with which light 
flashes through space, if only Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s theory be true. 

Unfortunately the theory is sur- 
rounded with many and grave dif- 
ficulties. 

In the first place there are 
cometic phenomena of which it 
wholly fails to give account. The 
formation of the luminous envelopes 
which the nucleus throws off as 
the comet approaches the sun, is a 
process which by no means takes 
place with the rapidity which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s theory seems to re- 
quire. I would not lay much stress 
on this point, however. The enve- 
lopes are frequently separated from 
the head of the comet by dark spaces. 
Now the cloudy matter existing 
under the conditions described by 
Professor Tyndall mightas the comet 
approached the sun be in part con- 
verted by the increased heat into 
invisible vapour. But no sufficient 
reason suggests itself why this 
vapour after rising towards the sun 
should be reconverted into visible 
cloud. Still more perplexing (re- 
membering always Professor Tyn- 
dall’s assumption as to the nature 
of the vapour) seems the repetition 
of this process, often seen to result 


If, however, as some understand him, he considers the tail to 


consist of cloud formed as the comet originally passed through those regions where the 
tail extends, and not subsequently decomposed on account of the screen formed by the 
head, the theory cannot be maintained, because, after passing perihelion, a comet carries 
its tail in front of it, that is in regions through which it has not yet passed. See Note at 


the end of the article. 
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in the formation of several distinct 
envelopes. 

Nor must we conceal from our- 
selves the fact that the appearance 
presented during the development 
of the tail is as though the matter 
of the envelope were being driven 
away by some powerful repulsive 
influence proceeding from the sun. 
It is impossible to look upon some 
of the drawings which experienced 
observers have made of comets, 
without feeling that processes of 
considerable violence are at work in 
the formation of the tail. I am 
aware that appearances of the sort 
are very apt to be deceptive, and 
therefore, lay the less stress upon 
the evidence they afford. Still these 
appearances require to be considered 
in forming a theory of comets. 
There is nothing in Professor Tyn- 
dall’s theory to afford any satisfac- 
tory explanation (so far as I can 
see) of the strange variety of forms 
observed in the heads, envelopes, 
and tails of comets. 

One peculiarity which Professor 
Tyndall considers he has explained, 
seems to me to be wholly inconsis- 
tent with his theory, his explana- 
tion seeming to be founded on a 
misapprehension of the astronomical 
evidence. The ‘old tails,’ accord- 
ing to his view, are dissipated by 
the heat-rays, so soon as these pass 
clear of the head towards the space 
ocoupied by the part of the tail 
which is to be dissipated ; and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall accounts for the ap- 
parent bending towards the end of 
the tail as arising from the finite 
though small period occupied by the 
heat-rays in travelling down to the 
tip of the tail. Now heat-rays 
travel as fast as light-rays, and 
would, therefore traverse the length 
of a comet’s tail of unusually large 
dimensions in less than ten minutes 
(in which time light as we know 
would travel more than one hundred 
millions of miles). Hence the ut- 
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most curvature we can allow the 
tail from this cause is such that the 
direction of the tip of the tail, 
instead of pointing towards the 
actual position of the head, would 
point to the position the head had 
occupied ten minutes before. Such 
a deviation would be altogether in- 
appreciable (save in one or two 
exceptional instances, in which, 
however, the contrary would only 
hold for a very brief interval of 
time); yet we know that comets’ 
tails are often curved in a very per- 
ceptible manner, and that during 
the whole time of the comet’s visi- 
bility.! 

It may be mentioned that Bene- 
dict Prévét long ago suggested a 
view so closely resembling Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s (though inferior in 
the all-important respect that it was 
@ mere speculation, not an hypothe- 
sis founded on observed relations) 
that the same arguments available 
against one may be urged with 
apparently equal force against the 
other. He considered that the 
head of a comet is converted by the 
sun’s heat into invisible vapour 
extending to an enormous distance 
from the head in all directions. 
Behind the head this vapour is 
cooled, because it is sheltered from 
the sun’s heat. It therefore con- 
denses into cloud, which reflects 
light, and forms the comet’s tail. 
This cloud he assumed to be dis- 
sipated precisely as Professor Tyn- 
dall assumes the old tails to be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Huggins, F.R.S., whose 
spectroscopic researches have given 
us the first real facts we have ob- 
tained respecting the structure of 
comets, remarks that Prévét’s theory 
is ‘ obviously inconsistent with the 
observed appearances and forms of 
the tails, and especially with the 
rays which are frequently projected 
in a direction different from that of 
the tail, with the absence of tail 





1 See Note at the end of the article. 
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immediately behind the head, and 
with the different degrees of bright- 
ness of the sides of the tail.’ 

The two last peculiarities seem 
wholly inexplicable on Tyndall’s 
hypothesis, and therefore it may 
seem unnecessary to consider the 
first. I may as well remark, how- 
ever, that there is a possibility of 
explaining the existence of sub- 
sidiary tails in certain directions, as 
due to the refractive power which 
irregularities in the head may 
exert on rays passing through it, 
or we may even suppose that the 
brighter planets (which undoubtedly 
reflect actinic rays, since it has 
been found possible to photograph 
these bodies) may in certain cases 
have caused these smaller tails by 
pouring their rays through the 
head of the comet in the same 
manner as the sun is supposed to 
do according to the theory, though 
with less energy. 

The existence of subsidiary tails 
or multiple tails generally is indeed 
at least as inconsistent with the 
idea of a repulsive force exerted by 
the sun, as with the ‘negative 
shadow’ theory. We can under- 
stand that light should be so re- 
fracted in its passage through 
the head of a comet (with its enve- 
lopes within envelopes and central 
spherical nucleus) as to be sent off, 
according to the part of the head 
on which it fell, in the various 
directions actually observed in 
several instances; whereas a re- 
pulsive action exerted by the sun 


on the matter thrown off from the 
head seems wholly inconsistent 
with subsidiary tails stretching 


directly from the comet’s head at a 
considerable angle with the prin- 
cipal tail. 

That the luminous envelopes 
have the power of absorbing or re- 
flecting certain rays and suffering 
others to pass through them is 
accordant with observation. It is 


1 See Fraser's Magazine for February and June 1869. 
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certain, for instance, that the bril- 
liant comet called Donati’s (which 
appeared in 1858) did not reflect 
the actinic rays, since Mr. De la 
Rue was unable to photograph this 
object. He exposed a sensitised 
collodion plate to the action of the 
comet’s light, in the focus of his 
13-inch reflector, for three minutes, 
without obtaining the slightest 
trace of an image, though a small 
star which happened to be close to 
the comet left its impression twice 
over (the clockwork having re- 
ceived a slight disturbance). And 
again, after exposure for fifteen 

minutes, during which time the 
faint luminosity of the sky had ap- 
preciably affected the collodion- 
plate, the comet obstinately refused 
to leave any trace of its figure. We 
see then that in this case (and 
doubtless in many others if not in 
all cases) the actinic rays passed 
freely through the matter which 
reflected the light-waves to us and 
so rendered the comet visible. 

We must not forget the evidence 
which the spectroscope has afforded 
respecting the structure of comets.! 
We have learned, by means of Mr. 
Huggins’s observations with this 
instrument, that the nucleus of a 
comet consists (at least in every case 
yet observed) of self-luminous gas. 
In one case it has even been found 
possible to determine the exact 
nature of the gas, and thus we are 
able to pronounce that Winnecke’s 
comet (which appeared last year) 
consists of the luminous vapour of 
carbon. The coma, that is the faint 
light around the nucleus, is found, 
on the other hand, to shine in part 
by reflecting solar light. Of the 


tails of comets we have as yet 
learned nothing, and we must wait 
for the appearance of a brilliant 
and long-tailed comet before hoping 
for definite information expecting 
the nature of these appendages. 
Another fact which must not be 
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left out of consideration in forming 
a theory of comets, is that which 
was discovered in 1866-67 by the 
united labours of Peters, Tempel, 
Schiaparelli, Adams, and Leverrie7, 
but must be held to be more inti- 
mately associated with the name of 
Professor Adams than with that 
of any other astronomer. I refer 
to the remarkable correlation be- 
tween comets and meteor-systems, 
according to which meteoric bodies 
are found to travel in the same 
orbits as certain comets. How it 
comes about that the track of va- 
porous bodies like the comets should 
be followed by numbers of minute 
solid bodies such as the meteors, it 
would be difficult to explain in the 
present state of our information re- 
specting comets. But no theory of 


comets can be considered complete 
in which this relation is left unac- 
counted for. 

It is evident that he who would 
form a consistent and satisfactory 


theory of comets will have no easy 
task. In the absence of definite in- 
formation on many points, it seems 
at present even hopeless to attack 
the question. Doubtless, as Mr. 
Huggins has remarked, ‘we must 
wait for further positive knowledge 
of the nature of cometary pheno- 
mena, until the searching method of 
analysis by the prism can be applied 
to the series of changes presented by 
a brilliant comet.’ Then we require 
further knowledge respecting the re- 
lation between meteors and comets, 
and between both these classes of 
bodies and that strange phenomenon 
the zodiacal light, the peculiarities 
of which will be found, I venture to 
predict, to be much more intimately 
associated with cometic phenomena 
than is at present commonly sup- 
posed. Yet, again, we must make 
an approach towards mastering the 
relations which exist between the 
sun’s action as a centre of many 
forms of force, and the phenomena 
of terrestrial magnetism, looking 
upon these phenomena as indicative 
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of processes which affect the whole 
solar domain. When we remember 
that the appearance of intensely 
brilliant light-patches on the sun’s 
orb, has been found to be accom- 
panied by an instantaneous thrill 
of the whole magnetic frame of the 
earth, presently followed by the 
appearance of auroral lights in both 
hemispheres, we recognise the ac- 
tion of solar influences which must 
be capable of largely affecting such 
bodies as the comets. 

But, again, in forming a theory 
of comets, account must be taken 
of every phenomenon of importance 
which these bodies have exhibited 
to the telescopic observer. The 
jets of light which the nucleus 
seems to throw out towards the 
sun, the mode in which the enve- 
lopes are formed around the head, 
the peculiar distribution of light and 
shade across the breadth of the tail, 
the dark space behind the head, 
the strange configuration of the 
tail, and the occurrence of mul- 
tiple, and sometimes even of ab- 
normal tails, must all be taken fully 
into account. The yet more per- 
plexing phenomenon of the break- 
ing up of a comet into two distinct 
comets, each with its own nucleus, 
coma, and tail, and even—if ancient 
records can be trusted—the forma- 
tion of a multiple system of comets 
out of a single comet, must also be 
interpreted. And many other mat- 
ters, which it would be tedious to 
enter upon here, must be explained 
satisfactorily before any theory of 
comets can take its place in the 
rank of physical truths. 

In conclusion, I must remark that 
it would be unfair to form an esti- 
mate of Professor Tyndall’s views— 
or at any rate to decide finally on 
their value—until he has had time 
to arrange and co-ordinate them 
with reference to all the facts which 
lie at his disposal. It is not to be 
expected, and he doubtless would 
be the last to suppose, that a dis- 
covery so recently made as the one 
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on which the theory is founded, 
should in a moment remove all the 
difficulties and reconcile all the in- 
congruities presented by cometary 
phenomena, If we were to esti- 
mate the theory as at present ex- 
hibited, we could hardly look upon 
it (based though it be on observed 
facts) as other than a highly in- 
genious speculation. It is because 
I look upon the views which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has brought before 
the scientific world, as affording 
promise of further researches on 
the same subject, and that such re- 
searches made by such a physicist 
as Professor Tyndall cannot fail to 
bear useful fruit, that I have dealt at 
length with views, which however 
ingenious, must be looked upon at 
present as speculative. It must be 
remembered, also, that astronomers 
have not been so successful in the- 
orising respecting comets, that they 
can claim (or afford) to reject the 
assistance which one of the most 
eminent of living physicists is offer- 
ing them in the treatment of a ques- 
tion which they have been too much 
in the habit of considering as pecu- 
liarly their own. 


Nore.—Since the above pages 
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were written, Professor Tyndall 
has given a detailed account of his 
theory. The only points necessary 
to be referred to are—first, the fact 
that the comet’s atmosphere is as- 
sumed to extend all round the head 
to a distance exceeding the tail’s 
length ; secondly, that the rate at 
which the tail is rendered apparent 
(or formed, we may say) may be 
comparatively slow or practically 
instantaneous; thirdly, that the 
same is held to be true of the rate 
at which the old tails are destroyed. 
The first point involves this diffi- 
culty, that some of the long-tailed 
comets would, according to that 
view, have had atmospheres sur- 
rounding and including the sun and 
all the planets within the orbit of 
Mars. The other two points also in- 
volve serious difficulties, although 
obviously necessary to the theory. 
A little consideration will show that, 
instead of presenting an appearance 
as of streams proceeding from the 
head, comets’ tails ought, in many 
instances (according tothese views), 
to exhibit the phenomenon of trans- 
verse streaks, since the ‘direction of 
formation’ of the tail’s end would be 
different from the direction of the 
tail itself in that part of its length. 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, THE MODERN PRINCE. 


Boox III.—Mr. Oxtenant’s Power DECLINES WITH THE Mos.’ 


CHAPTER IX, 
AN INDIGNATION MEETING. 


ISS OLIPHANT went the 
\ next morning to tell Dora the 
news of her engagement. Dora em- 
braced her fondly: ‘O Kate, I am 
very, very glad,’ she said, ‘and I do 
wish you every happiness. You 
willbe happy with him, I know, and 
I am sure it is for the best.’ 

‘Why are you so sure, Dora ?’ 

‘Because I cannot bear to see 
that pale face of yours: if you only 
knew how sad it makes me!’ 

‘Well I confess I have doubts 
about my happiness, but if this 
marriage can add anything to 
theirs ’—and Kate burst into tears. 

‘He is everything you or any 
girl could wish,—virtuous, gene- 
rous, accomplished, and he loves you 
devotedly.’ 

‘Yes, yes, he is all that—far too 
good for a poor broken-hearted 
thing like me; and I shall try hard 
to love him. But I do not know 
whether I have done right—I can- 
not tell. I have all kinds of dread- 
ful presentiments.’ 

‘You must pray for help, dearest 
Kate ; you know it will be given us 
if we ask earnestly enough.’ 

After more talk of this kind, 
Dora crept nearer and, with the 
prettiest little blush and smile, said 
in a half-whisper, ‘ And now, Kate, 
I have some news for you about 
myself.’ 

‘What is that ?—Nay, is it so, 
dear ?’ answered Kate. 

‘Yes; he proposed yesterday, too ; 
—and I am very happy.’ 

‘Darling, I always said it would 
be so. Tell me all about it.’ 

‘I don’t know whether I can,— 
it all looks like a dream; but Mr. 
Fothergill—William, that is—came 
in last night to tea, and after tea 


mamma had gone out and then he 
told me....I can’t say it as 
well as he did, you know, and I 
scarcely know what he said . 

but he was very kind and talked 
not at all in his ordinary laughing 
way, saying he had found out at 
last that he loved me better than 
any one, and wondered he had never 
found it out before; and then he 
pretended to have been very bad, 
and wished to be very good, and 
asked me to help him, and said, oh 
so many kind things!’ 

‘ And I do not know any one who 
will help him so well. But how 
had he found this out ?’ 

‘ Well, he pretended (you will not 
be vexed, Kate ? he was only in fun, 


you know, and it was very absurd), 
but he said he had never known 
how much he liked me till he saw 
Lord Stainmore attentive to me, 


and feared he might lose me. And 
I told him what a goose he was, and 
that Lord Stainmore never had been 
particularly attentive, but of course 
he knew that very well.’ 

‘And then ?’ 

‘And then I told him he must 
speak to mamma, and mamma was 
very glad, and I was very glad, only 
I ran away to my room. But he 
told her he should like it to be soon, 
and we are to be married in two or 
three months.’ 

‘A nice, impatient bridegroom at 
any rate! But I hope I may be your 
bridesmaid, Dora? Iam a capital 
hand at arranging a trousseau, and 
—and I should like it very much.’ 

*‘ But you will be married yourself 
before then, Kate ?—unless indeed 
we could arrange to be married on 
the same day. How pleasant that 
would be!’ 
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‘No—no,’ ejaculated Kate. ‘I 
shall not—I will not be married this 
year,—not till after Christmas at 
any rate, perhaps not till long after 
that. Let it be as I say, dear.’ 

Dora consented, for she saw that 
to press her own wishes farther 
would give her friend extreme pain. 

‘I almost forgot to mention it,’ 
she said as the other was going 
out, ‘but have you seen this notice 
of a public meeting, or something, 
about the school? I am afraid it 
may rather annoy your uncle.’ 

‘Indeed! Where is it ?’ 

‘It is posted up everywhere, and 
you will be sure to see it as you go 
back. Mr. Oliphant ought to be told.’ 

Kate had no difficulty in finding 
the bill, which was stuck up promi- 
nently in every part of Reinsber, 
and ran as follows: 


PUBLIC MEETING. 
“OTICE is hereby given, That a Public 
Meeting will be “held on the Green, 
Reinsber, on Thursday, the roth instant, 
at Noon, for the purpose of considering the 
conduct of a certain gentleman in the neizh- 
bourhood with reference to the boys at the 
Grammar School, and of thanking the 
governors and master for their action in 
the matter, &c. The attendance of parents 
and all persons interested is earnestly re- 
quested. 
SrerHeN Moorsy. 
Ricuarp WIpDEAWAKE. 
James HAWTHORNTHWAITE. 


When Jabez was 
Miss Oliphant of 


informed by 
the notice, he 
went out to read it, and grew ex- 


ceedingly angry as he became con- 
vinced after two or three perusals 
that his first suspicions were cor- 
rect, and that he was himself 
the gentleman referred to. One 
thing, however, was plain, that 
the people of Reinsber must be 
saved from such folly; and he 
went straight to Moorby, whose 
name was first of the three at the 
bottom of the placard, and who was 
a small yeoman in the village. 
Hawthornthwaite also chanced to 
be in Moorby’s house at the time, 
and was smoking a long clay by 
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the fire with his thin legs stretched 
out; but beyond a sleepy nod he 
took no notice of Mr. Oliphant’s en- 
wrance. 

‘This is a very strange placard 
you have issued, Mr. Moorby,’ said 
Jabez by way ‘of beginning the 
subject. 

‘If ye niver see ought queerer 
than that, ye’ll do weel. Ye’ve 
browt it on yersel, Mr. Oliphant,’ 
replied Moorby. 

‘Then I see I was right in con- 
sidering this bill directed against 
myself?’ 

“¢ Don’t ye think ye desarve it— 
trying to tak their bit 0’ schooling 
away fra honest lads aw for a bit 0’ 
fun?’ asked the other. 

*T shall not condescend to discuss 
the point with you, sir.’ 

‘ Condescend, an’ be d—d to you, 
Mr. Oliphant!’ exclaimed Moorby. 
‘We've lived on wer ain land, father 
and son, for three hundred year 
wi’out owing onybody ought,— 
honest, dacent, sober folk rat "ud 
pay wer way an’ tak wer gill wi’ 
ony man; an’ that’s mair nor 
mony o’ yer girt folk can say. 
Condescend! ‘That’s a good un, 
isn’t it, Jimmy ?’ 

‘Good,’ said Jimmy, without tak- 
ing the clay out of his mouth. 

‘Well,’ ‘said Jabez, ‘I merely 
called to advise you to withdraw 
this notice quietly, because, as being 
in some measure responsible for the 
preservation of the peace, I really 
sannot allow you to hold the meet- 
ing in the place you mention.’ 

‘I did not know ’at we’d axed 
yer leave, Mr. Oliphant,’ retorted 
Moorby; ‘but, just for curosity like, 
what for sudn’t we hev t’ meeting 
on t’ Green if we want?’ 

‘The Green, sir, in my opinion is 
a most improper place for the pur- 

ose. It is a large, open space 

‘Well, that’s just what we want 
for a big meeting, isn’t it ?’ inter- 
rupted the yeoman. ‘It'll hod mair 
people,.an’ we’re wishful to hev as 
mony as iver we can.’ 
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‘ But so large an assemblage will 
necessarily lead to riot.’ 

‘An’ how can it lead to riot? 
It taks two sides to mak a quarrel, 
an’ we’re aw 0’ yan mind about yer 
conduct; man, woman, an’ child, 
ye will’nt find yan i’ Reinsber to 
back ye out i’ what ye’ve done, 
nauther about t’ school nor t’ stocks 
nor yer bonny notion o’ dressing 
up Dolly Robinson i’ a white sheet. 
If there’s a riot ye’ll have to mak 
it yersel,—willn’t he, Jimmy ?’ 

‘ Hissel,’ echoed the other. 

‘That may be your opinion, sir, 
but it is notmine. My other reason 
for thinking the Green very unsuit- 
able is, that damage will probably 
be done to the public property and 
—hem—the statuary there by a 
tumultuous meeting.’ 

‘What, t’ town-pump an’ owd 
Hercules ?’ asked Moorby. ‘ Well, 
an’ if he did get his nose knocked 
off, it wadn’t be mich loss to t’ 
community at large, I’m thinking.’ 

‘Perhaps not, but these are my 
objections. Now do not you think 
them reasonable, Mr. Hawthorn- 
thwaite ?’ he added, turning to the 
other farmer, who was still stolidly 
and silently engaged with his pipe. 

‘Shalln’t alter, mysel,’ replied 
James, first rolling out a great cloud 
of smoke. 

‘Tt’ lang an’ t’ short on it is 
‘at ye think poor folk oughtn’t 
to hev meetings, mair especially 
about yersel ; isn’t that it, Mr. Oh- 
phant ?’ said Moorby slily. 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ replied 
Jabez in great haste. ‘The right 
of public meeting in a proper place 
and for a proper purpose and under 
proper supervision is sanctioned by 
the law of the land, and has my 
fullest approbation. It is one of 
the proudest privileges of English- 
men, sir, a chief bulwark of civili- 
zation and freedom. And as re- 
gards myself, of course you are 
welcome to say what you like; 
however unjust, or coarse, or. . . or 
insolent your remarks may be, they 
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will not trouble me. But—doing 
violence to my own feelings—I must 
prohibit this meeting on the Green, 
however much I may approve of 
meetings in the abstract.’ 

‘Well, where’s t’ Abstract? If 
it wor a place equally convenient, 
T’se no saying but we might hod t’ 
meeting there instead of on t’ Green, 
as ye wish it sa mich, Mr. Oliphant.’ 

Jabez opened his eyes in as- 
tonishment at the ignorance of this 
summoner of meetings, and then 
explained. 

‘Then, if we can’t hod t’meeting 
on t’ Green, where mun we hod it ?” 

‘That is your business, sir.’ 

‘Wad ye lend us yan o’ your 
fields, Mr. Oliphant ? ’ 

‘Tocondemn myself? Certainly 
not,’ answered Jabez, with another 
stare at the fellow’s impudence. 

‘Then, is there ony other place 
ye could recommend, likely an’ 
proper, as ye say? Can ye tell us 
of ony, acos I’ve niver heard o’ yan 
mysel ? ’ 

‘I really cannot recommend any 
such place because I do not think 
there happens to be one at Reinsber. 
It is of course a great public want. 
and very unfortunate.’ 

‘Varra, varra,’ replied Stephen 
sarcastically. ‘Then yer liking of 
a meeting i’ t’ Abstract seems to 
me, when it’s weighed, just to come 
to liking a meeting 1’ No Place. 
But I'll tell ye what, Mr. Oliphant ; 
we'll hod t’? meeting, an’ we’ll hod 
it on t’? Green, for aw ye’ve said, an’ 
aw t’ mair acos ye don’t like it.’ 

‘Very well, sir, if you choose to 
brave the civil power, the respon- 
sibility rests with you, and I shall 
send you notice to that effect.’ 

‘We shalln’t alter: child’s play, 
that,’ repeated Hawthornthwaite. 

Mr. Oliphant retired, muttering 
to himself in broken sentences from 
which a casual listener might have 
guessed what was passing through 
his mind. ‘ Humph ! . Will 
hold it, hm. . see about that... . 
Insolence. . . Set authority at de- 
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fiance? ... Riot Act ... mili- 
tary force ... stop this.’ He 
sent the notice to Moorby, and 
further took care that a large 
placard, signed by himself as a 
magistrate, and warning all whom 
it might concern of the dangerous 
consequences which would ensue 
from their attending a meeting 
prohibited by authority, should be 
posted conspicuously about Reins- 
ber. He then commanded Tommy 
Doolittle, in his capacity of con- 
stable, to be in attendance on Thurs- 
day, and prevent any evil-disposed 
persons from assembling on the 
Green; and also gave proper notice 
to Harry Highside, who was a 
captain in the yeomanry, to have 
his troop in readiness in case of any 
disturbance. The time which re- 
mained after these preliminaries 
were arranged he devoted to private 
rehearsals of the Riot Act, for he 
would have been grieved if he had 
failed to deliver it ore votundo on 
an occasion so important. On the 
other hand, the directors of the 
popular movement, not a whit 
alarmed by these vigorous prepa- 
rations, issued a counter notice 
stating that the meeting would be 
held in spite of the prohibition. 
Thursday morning, then, found 
Tommy at his post. The little man 
was nervously anxious to perform 
his duty to the satisfaction of his 
patron, Mr. Oliphant, but, as the 
Green was a large triangular piece 
of ground with three roads opening 
on it, he had his difficulties; for as 
he said, no man could well be in 
three places at once. He looked pale 
then—‘ frightened,’ some of the mob 
pretended, and they often advised 
him to strengthen himself with a 
dram of brandy as the best possible 
preparation for the great labours 
in store for him. But he sternly 
refused to give up his principles, 
and by dint of fussing about and 
excessively civil remonstrances, such 
as ‘ Will you oblige me by moving 
on, gentlemen?’ or ‘Now, do be 
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quiet, please,’ contrived to keep 
the mob, whilst it was thin, in 
pretty good order. When the con- 
course thickened however, as twelve 
o’clock drew near, he had harder 
work ; for, while he was engaged in 
entreaties at one end of the Green, 
the crowd, which now consisted of 
five or six hundred persons, rather 
enjoyed the fun of swarming over 
the rest of the open space and thus 
bringing him back bathed in per- 
spiration. 

At length, just as the church 
clock pealed forth the hour of noon, 
a simultaneous groan and shout 
announced the arrival of Mr. Oli- 
phant by one road and Moorby with 
his supporters by another. At the 
same time a rush from all sides 
towards the statue of Hercules in 
the centre fairly swept Tommy off 
his feet and, before he knew what 
he was about, carried him twenty 
or thirty yards forward in spite of 
his frantic struggles and expostula- 
tions, which began with entreaties 
tothe ‘ gentlemen’ to ‘ please, please, 
be quiet,’ and mounted up in a 
finely graduated scale to the fiercest 
threatenings in the Queen’s name 
of the tread-mill, transportation for 
twenty years, and at last of still 
longer punishment in a far hotter 
place to the ‘wicked roughs’ who 
were hurrying him on. Some kind 
friend in the crowd however stopped 
the torrent of his ejaculations at 
last by knocking his hat (which, 
like all little men, he wore both 
high and a size too large) clean 
over his face, so that nothing but 
his chin was visible below. In fact, 
as one of the crowd remarked amid 
the roar of laughter which followed, 
Tommy was as neatly put out all 
at once as ‘a lilli-low’ with an 
extinguisher. Still faint, strange 
sounds like the mutterings of very 
distant thunder continued to issue 
from below the hat, but altogether 
inarticulate, so that whether they 
were pleadings for mercy, or in- 
vocations of vengeance, or merely 
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a late wish for the brandy, as 
some of the bystanders averred, 
must remain unknown. All effort 
to set himself free, however, was 
utterly in vain, for his arms were 
wedged tight in the crowd, one of 
whom also snatched Tommy’s staff 
of office from his hands, while in 
the crush his coat was unintention- 
ally ripped from top to bottom. In 
this strange condition, then, was 
the sole representative of the civil 
power first swept on, and then 
hustled, pushed, and shouldered for- 
ward close to where Mr. Oliphant 
had stationed himself, by the side 
of Hercules cleansing the Augean 
stables. 

That gentleman—Jabez, not Her- 
cules, though I dare say the latter 
would have acted much in the same 
heroic manner—in spite of the 
groans with which he was received, 
had advanced with a firm step and 
resolute countenance ; and the mob, 
partly from old respect and partly 
from a good-humoured admiration 
of the pluck which the old man 
showed in confronting alone such a 
mass of hostile faces, had made way 
for him till he stood on a step of the 
pedestal which supported the statue. 
He was there met by Moorby, who 
took his station close by. 

When Tommy found himself free 
his first act was to lift his hat as 
quickly as possible (for such ex- 
tinguishers go on much more easily 
than they come off), and his next 
to take a long, long breath: 


And he breathéd deep and he breathéd long, 


And he greeted the heavenly delight of the 
day. 


Then he looked up and saw Mr. 
Oliphant, who meanwhile was con- 
siderably surprised to perceive what 
had appeared a strange headless 
figure transformed as if by magic 
into Doolittle. 

‘Aa, man!’ was Tommy’s first 
exclamation. Then, ‘I couldn’t help 
it, sir, indeed I couldn’t,’ he said. 
‘I’ve done my duty, sir, and Lord 
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Nelson or Dr. Lees himself couldn’t 
do no more.’ 

‘Who has dared to treat you 
thus, Thomas?’ asked Jabez in a 
determined tone. ‘ Point them out, 
will you? that they may be made 
amenable to the laws.’ 

‘Lord bless you, it was all of ’em. 
Laws, sir!’ cried Tommy in despair. 

‘Aye, all—it was all of us,’ 
shouted the crowd; and then they 
gave three groans for Mr. Oliphant. 

‘Well, it is an abominable out- 
rage. You see, Mr. Moorby,’ said 
Jabez, turning to the demagogue, 
‘that my fears about the con- 
sequences of this meeting were not 
unreasonable. An atrocious breach 
of the peace has been committed 
already in this assault on Doolittle. 
I shall immediately proceed there- 
fore to read the Riot Act and call 
on this assemblage to disperse. If 
they do not, I shall take stronger 
measures.’ 

Then Jabez commanded silence, 
and, with an important ‘hem’ of 
preparation, read the Act through 
in a voice so grand and solemn that 
some impression must have been 
made on the crowd if they would 
only have listened. Such a chorus 
of groans and ‘Old King Congos’ 
however was the accompaniment of 
every sentence that the words were 
altogether inaudible. At the end 
he ordered all peaceably disposed 
persons to go home immediately 
and, telling them that the military 
would be here directly to enforce 
obedience, stepped down from his 
platform and began to make his way 
out of the crowd. 

The news which now spread 
through the mob that ‘he says t’ 
sodgers are coming’ excited a good 
deal of indignation, together with a 
little alarm which would scarcely 
have been felt had the real circum- 
stances of the case been known; 
for Captain Highside’s efforts to 
procure a respectable force had 
not been very successful. In fact, 
when he sent a summons to his 
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troop, they all began, like the men 
in the parable, to make excuses of 
the most opposite kinds. One of 
the troopers had to go to the 
top of Reinsber Heights for turf, 
another to descend a well, while 
the number of those who were 
compelled to visit fairs on that 
particular day for the purpose of 
buying or selling stock spoke vo- 
lumes for the prosperity of the 
Reinsber farmers, though the long 
sick list and the variety of com- 
plaints, ranging from heart-disease 
to stomach- -ache, might have made 
a stranger wonder how the natives 
contrived to live through it all even 
while they thrived so well. Even 
of those who promised to attend 
scarcely any made their appearance, 
while it was very observable that 
those who said they did not mean 
to come kept their word with the 
most religious strictness. Harry 
used afterwards to swear (I should 
have written ‘say’ in the case of 
any other man) that of those who 
had been too ill to mount their 
horses on the occasion he saw at 
least half a dozen taking the benefit 
of the air on foot in the middle of 
the crowd. But as he was a good- 
natured fellow and never very posi- 
tive about anything except the ex- 
cellence of a horse or cigar, he 
used to end the statement by saying 
that ‘he did not believe his own 
eyes;’ whereupon Fothergill once 
assured him ‘he did right, when 
they had seen double so often,’ 
However, as the result of all his ex- 
ertions, Captain Highside had taken 
the field on this eventful morning 
with a magnificent troop of two 
men, and at their head was w aiting 
near the Green for Mr. Oliphant’s 
further orders. 

The efficiency of the force had 
been even further impaired without 
their captain’s knowledge. One of 
the troopers was a tenant of the 
Highside family, a short fat man 


who had never been known to utter 
more than a monosyllable at a time, 
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and had turned out because he 
always did what he was told. Like 
most fat people however he was 
excessively good-natured, and was 
not considered dangerous by the 


Reinsber carles. But the other, 
O’Callaghan, was a fire-eating Irish- 
man, thin, tall, and rawboned, who 
had been in every ‘shindy’ for the 
last ten years for the pure love of 
it, and had declared he meant to 
have somebody’s blood before night. 
The leaders of the popular party 
therefore had laid a snare for him 
through one of theirnumber, asmart, 
active, little cobbler, as sharp as one 
of his own needles. Accordingly, 
while Captain Highside and histroop 
were waiting in the street in battle 
array, the cobbler suddenly made 
his appearance with ‘ Mr. Oliphant’s 
compliments, and, as it was a cold 
morning, he had sent the men a 
jug of spiced ale.’ The gift was a 
very welcome one, but while the 
Irishman was doing full justice to it, 
the other contrived without being 
seen to pour a quantity of hot 
cobbler’s wax into the valiant hero’s 
scabbard, and then went off to fetch 
Harry some brandy 

During his absence Mr. Oliphant 
arrived. He had been extricated 
from the crowd with some difficulty, 
and chiefly by Moorby’s assistance ; 
for when the mob, besides groaning 
themselves hoarse, were proceeding 
to hustle him and thr ‘ow orange peel 
at his hat, Stephen suddenly inter- 
fered and, crying out ‘Nay, nay 
now ; fair- ‘play, lads! He’s an owd 
man an’ a plucky un,’ burst a way 
through them by main force, Jabez 
following safely in his wake. 

‘Now, don’t ye be rash, Mr. Oli- 
phant, I beg o’ ye,’ said the yeoman 
respectfully, as they emerged: ‘ what 
can one man do again’ a thousand?’ 

The other’s answer was stern and 
heroic: ‘He can do his duty, Mr. 
Moorby.—But I am obliged to you 
for escorting me out of this mis- 
guided crowd;’ so he bowed gra- 
ciously and turned to Harry: 
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‘Captain Highside, I must now 
request you toact. Ihave read the 
Riot Act, and the crowd refuses to 
disperse. You will therefore do 
your duty.’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Oliphant; what 
am I to do?’ asked Harry pluckily. 

‘You have to order the mob to 
disperse, and if they will not within 
one hour from this time, you must 
use your force and compel them.’ 

‘But there’s just the hitch— 
I don’t quite see How am I to 
compel them ?’ 

‘That, sir, I leave to your discre- 
tion and better judgment,’ replied 
Jabez loftily and turning on his 
heel: ‘ the civil power is now at an 
end and that of the military is 
begun. I hope to hear a satisfactory 
report from you as soon as the little 
matter is finished, Captain Highside.’ 

‘But I say, Mr. Oliphant,’— 
Harry began as the other was dis- 
appearing. Jabez however had 
gone so far that by attracting his 
attention, the captain would also 
have let the forces under his com- 
mand into his perplexities, which 
he was general enough to know 
would be impolitic. 

‘“Tittle matter” indeed!’ 
groaned Harry: ‘he might have 
stayed to help one a bit. Curse 
him, he says “ Disperse *em” as 

randly as if I’d a whole regiment. 
I'll be shot if he ever saw at all that 
I had only two men with me!— 
Hang it if I know what’s to be 
done. . . . However, here goes for 
something.—Troop, draw swords ; 
walk ; trot.’ 

Harry, still with an artful eye to 
Kate, for whom he did not yet 
know how hopeless his affection 
was, eagerly desired a chance of 
making headway in her uncle’s 
good graces, and thought the pre- 
sent an excellent opportunity if he 
only knew how to use it. Besides 
he had a natural aristocratic aver- 
sion to the common people, whose 
conduct on the present occasion in 
presuming to censure one of their 
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betters he looked on as an arrant 
piece of, impudence. There was a 
wide difference, in his opinion, be- 
tween the right of judgment on Mr. 
Oliphant as exercised by the go- 
vernors of the school, and by a mob. 
On all accounts then he was well 
disposed to second Jabez, and dis- 
perse the crowd, if he could. 

But when the squadron, turning 
the corner at a gallant trot, came in 
sight of the mass of people on the 
Green, Harry’s sense of his difficul- 
ties increased. Sundry impreca- 
tions too began to be heard from 
the right-hand man of the troop, 
O’Callaghan, who ever since the 
word had been given to draw 
swords had been tugging away at 
the hilt, and was now holding a 
warm altercation with the imple- 
ment in question : 

‘ And what’s the matter with ye 
now, as the man said to his grand- 
mother’s ghost ?—O bother and 
all the powers, and it’s oiled ye 
I have, and rubbed ye, and polished 
ye till ye were as bright as a new 
sixpence, and ye must behave in 
this way, bad luck to ye, ye un- 
grateful article !—Come now, arrah 
mavourneen. . . . Shure, and ye’re 
a divil and no mistake.—O murther, 
if the captain sees us!’ 

‘ Silence there—no talking in the 
ranks!’ shouted the captain crossly. 
—‘As if I hadn’t bother enough, 
by Jove, without having to keep 
these fellows in order. . Curse 
it, Callaghan, why don’t you draw?’ 

‘Shure, and it’s not good will 
that’s wanting, captin, but it’s be- 
witched it is.’ 

‘Rusted to the scabbard, you 
blackguard, I suppose, as usual.’ 

‘Oh the divil, now, and I spent 
three hours over it yesterday when 
I ought to have been in bed, sir, and 
my elbows ‘ll never recover the 
scrubbing it cost me!’ and the 
Irishman gave the refractory sword 
the last of a succession of strong 
tugs which ended in its snapping 
off at the hilt. 
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When the three wheeled round 
the corner the mob had been at 
first somewhat alarmed, considering 
them only the vanguard of a larger 
force. As the news spread, how- 
ever, that these were the only 
military likely to make their ap- 
pearance, they were greeted with 
vociferous cheers and laughter, 
which were not diminished by 
O’Callaghan’s misfortunes, or the 
fat figure of the other trooper, who 
was no great rider, and who rose 
and fell and rolled about on his 
saddle like a keg of whiskey badly 
tied on a donkey’s back. 

They were now in the crowd, and 
Harry kept saying, ‘ You must dis- 
perse, good people,—you must 
really disperse,’ at which the mob 
laughed broadly in a good-hu- 
moured way, but one that per- 
plexed him more than ever. But 
the fiery Irishman shouted out, 
‘Bedad, I’ll fight the whole lot of 
ye for a ha’porth of toffy !’ and sud- 
denly flung the hilt, which he still 
grasped, at somebody’s head. On 
this showers of rotten eggs and 
stones began to fall on the valiant 
three, and when O’Callaghan in a 
fury at being struck lifted his scab- 
bard and hit some one, he was 
pulled off his horse in a twinkling 
by a score of vigorous dalesmen, 
who hurried him, struggling and 
kicking, to the beck, where they 
ducked him well by way of cooling 
his over-ardent spirit. At the same 
time several voices cried out to the 
other soldier, ‘ Run, Jack, run; thou 
hadst best gang hame quietly;’ 
and the complaisant farmer, seeing 
the fate of his comrade, set spurs to 
his horse and jogged off homewards, 
laughing like the rest. 

Harry remained alone. He was 
very indignant, but what could he 
do? Dick Wideawake, however, who 
was always kindly disposed, seeing 
the young fellow’s embarrassment, 
stepped up to him and said, ‘Come 
now, Mr. Highside ; ye see ye can’t 
do ought, an’ we nane of us want 
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toharm ye. Lord bless ye, we’d do 
ought i’ reason for a Highside. Just 
ye come an’ hev a noggin o’ whis- 
key wi’ me at t’ Red Lion, an’ we'll 
talk matters ower.’ Harry really 
thought this was the best plan, and 
walked off by Dick’s side, the mob 
cheering them loudly. 

Thus left in possession of the 
field, the popular leaders gave 
utterance in very broad Yorkshire 
to many speeches, which, as they 
were by no means distinguished for 
brilliance, the reader of these 
chronicles will not be sorry to es- 
cape. It is enough to say that 
what the Reinsber carles wanted in 
wit, they made up in virulence, and 
that ‘tyrant’ and ‘old fool’ were 
the least emphatic of the many 
hard names which were given to 
the monarch of Reinsber. They 
groaned at every mention of his 
name, and unanimously voted a 
resolution condemning his theories, 
his practice, and himself. On the 


other hand they passed a fervent 


vote of thanks to Mr. Hawtrey and 
the noble army of governors for the 
glorious and immortal stand they 
had made in defence of the liberties 
of Reinsber; and then some one 
suggested that Mr. Oliphant should 
be burnt in effigy that night in front 
of his own door, a proposal which 
was in vain opposed by Hawthorn- 
thwaite and a few gf the more pru- 
dent carles. 

The gatheringat night in the Hall- 
grounds, which the inmates were 
unable to protect from this revolu- 
tionary intrusion, was far larger 
even than the meeting at noon. 
The figure of the arch-enemy con- 
sisted of a pole dressed from the 
plunder of the worst scarecrows in 
the neighbourhood. <A hollowed 
turnip, with eyes, nose, and mouth 
cut in it and a lighted candle 
within, formed the head, which 
was gracefully bound round with 
a wreath of sage and sloe-leaves 
to vindicate his claim both to supe- 
rior wisdom and the title of Old 
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King Congo; while bits of tin- 
foil and the strangely lettered 
paper which covers tea-chests had 
furnished appropriate, if not very 
brilliant, ornaments for his dress. 
The effigy was carried honourably 
on the shoulders of half a dozen 
men with blackened faces, and, 
after some more speeches, Old King 
Congo was unanimously called upon 
for a song. There being no re- 
sponse,a wag inthe crowd expressed 
his opinion that the gentleman was 
not worth a song, and proposed 
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that, as he would not contribute to 
the public amusement in one way, 
he should be made to do so in 
another. On this some tar-barrels 
were lighted on the carriage-drive 
in front of the Hall-door, and 
the effigy, seated on the top, was 
consumed amid great enthusiasm. 
Three more groans for Mr. Oli- 
phant, who heard and saw every- 
thing from the library, and, strange 
to say, three cheers for Miss Oli- 
phant, ended the day’s amusements, 
and the mob separated. 





LULLABY. 


From the Spanish. 


‘En el agua fria 
Encendeis mi fuego.’ 


I 


Fair galley, rest 
In the golden west! 
Lull him to sleep, 
On the cold calm breast 
Of the passionless deep ; 
Lull him, O lull him to sleep! 


II. 


Ah me, ‘ah me, 
Would that I, with thee, 
Might float at rest! 
For the lone sad sea 
Bears my love on its breast ; 
Lull him, O lull him to rest! 


Ill, 


Spread thy broad sail 
To the morning gale ; 

Speed to thy rest. 
A breeze shall not fail 
Thee, all day from the west ; 
Lull him, O lull him to rest. 


IV. 
Fair galley, glide 
On a tranquil tide 
Home to thy rest! 
The haven is wide,— 
And my sheltering breast 
Yearns till it lull him to rest 


V. 
Fair galley, rest! 
Farewell to the west ! 
Farewell cold deep! 
Let the pitiless crest 
Of the cruel wave creep, 
Where the sharp rocks murder sleep. 


VI. 

O sleep, love, sleep ; 
Forget the cold deep 

In my warm breast ! 
O sleep, while I weep 
Drops of joy on thy breast, 
Lull’d in my bosom to rest. 

C. Wetsu-Mason, B.A. 








TO one could have performed the 
task of editor more faithfully 

or piously than Dr. Sadler has done. 
His office was to edit the diary of 
Mr. Crabb Robinson, as it was put 
into his hands, with so much of 
comment only as was needed to re- 
move obscurities or to explain al- 
lusions. Much discretion also was 
required in selecting what should 
be taken and what should be put 
aside. Condensation was indeed 
imperatively needed, for the con- 
tents of these volumes, ‘ not taking 
into account the letters, do not 
amount, on a rough guess, to more 
than a twenty-fifth or thirtieth part 
of the whole’ of the materials placed 
in the editor’s hands. And an un- 
avoidable consequence both of the 
original reminiscences themselves 
and of the editor’s view of his trust, 
as we shall presently see, is—that 
they are quite as much a record 
of Crabb Robinson’s friends and 
associates as of himself. In personal 
chronicles of this nature we rarely 
find the writer of them indifferent 
to his own reputation. Sometimes 
they are self-vindications. At others 
they present the best view of the 
sitter for the portrait. We do not 
refer to Mr. Samuel Pepys; he was 
an honest coxcomb who journalised 
his foibles with as much compla- 
cency as other men their real or 
supposed virtues: nor to Mr. Evelyn, 
for he was the fine-gentleman va- 
riety of the coxcomb genus. But 
the Memoirs of my Life and Writ- 
ings attest in nearly every page the 
self-satisfaction of Gibbon: and even 
the saintly Hannah More has evi- 
dently in her journals one eye fixed 
on another and a better world, and 
the other on her own social impor- 
tance in this one. The same confi- 
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dence is visible in the autobiogra- 
phies of Jerome Cardan, of both the 
Scaligers, of Anthony Wood, and 
Gilbert Wakefield. Now Henry 
Crabb Robinson was entirely de- 
void of self-esteem: if he dipped 
his journalising brush in rose- 
pink, it was always when he spoke 
or wrote of others. He was pro- 
vokingly self-depreciating. In most 
men such humility might have 
been suspicious: in him it was 
genuine. ‘To praise him to his face 
was never welcome: he was far 
more patient of reproof than of 
applause. His Diary reflects this 
singular disposition to undervalue 
all that he said or did. He wrote but 
little for the press during his long 
life: but more and better than he 
would take credit for: and hewished, 
he says, like a lady fallen from high 
to low estate, who was compelled to 
sell muffins for a livelihood, that no 
one might hear of the wares he oc- 
casionally brought to market. He 
was liberal of assistance to book- 
writers whom he held in rather ex- 
cessive respect, but he uniformly 
spoke of his contributions to their 
works as ‘poor hurried things.’ 
The lesser Telamon, as he accounted 
himself, rejoiced in shooting behind 
the shield of some stouter Ajax. 
What Mr. Robinson recorded of 
others is easy to find in these 
volumes, since among other signal 
merits, they have that of an ex- 
cellent index: an instructive pre- 
face by the editor, and a most 
graphic appendix by Mr. De Morgan. 
All readers of them who care more 
for the diarist’s companions than 
for himself will readily light upon 
the subjects they prefer by consult- 
ing the one: the others will instruct 
those who did not know Mr. Robin- 
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son, and gratify those who did. In 
the following sketch, necessarily a 
brief one, we shall confine our notice 
to one portion of the diary—that 
which relates to the writer of it; 
and by so doing we shall take one 
moiety of the editor’s plan for our 
precedent or excuse. 

‘In the execution of his task,’ he 
writes that he has kept ‘ two objects 
especially in view; first, to preserve 
interesting particulars respecting 
distinguished men, both in England 
and on the Continent: and, secondly, 
to keep unbroken the thread of Mr. 
Robinson’s own life.’ Of Goethe 
and Wordsworth and the long bead- 
roll of his acquaintances—some of 
them ‘men famous to all times,’ we 
shall say little, but endeavour to 
keep Mr. Robinson himself the 
centre-figure of the remarkable 
groups in which he is set, but 
almost at times obscured and over- 
laid in the setting. 

He held, and in some respects 
justly and with a happy instinct, 
his vocation in life to be that of a 
medium of communication between 
persons otherwise not likely to meet, 
understand, or properly esteem one 
another, nor did he deny that he 
had served as a missionary of litera- 
ture, introducing, among other in- 
stances, Goethe and Jean Paul to 
Englishmen, and Wordsworth and 
Lamb to Germans. He expressed 
his opinion on this subject about 
six weeks before his death : 


He met Mr. Macmillan, the publisher of 
these volumes, who, as they were going 
down to lunch, gave him his arm, and said, 
‘Mr. Robinson, I wonder that you have 
never been induced to undertake some 
great literary work.’ Mr. Robinson stopped, 
and, placing his hand on Mr. Maemillan’s 
shoulder, answered, ‘It is because I am a 
wise man. I early found that I had not 
the literary ability to give me such a place 
among English authors as I should have 
desired; but I thought that I had an 
opportunity of gaining a knowledge of 
many of the most distinguished men of the 
age, and that I might do some good by 
keeping a record of my interviews with 
them.’ 
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This disclaimer of ‘literary ability’ 


‘ will excite a smile, or more probably 


a sigh, in all who were intimate 
with Mr. Robinson, more especially 
if they recollect how many rush in 
where he feared to tread. Perhaps 
the words ‘such a place among 
English authors as I should have 
desired’ require a passing comment. 
To some they may savour of pride : 
their real import is, unless we 
greatly mistake his character, re- 
verence for literature, and aversion 
to needless multiplying of books. 
Be the interpretation what it may, 
we heartily commend this example 
of diffidence to all persons intending 
to print, and to many whose names 
arealready in publishers’ catalogues. 

Of his Reminiscences he used to 
say to his executors, ‘If you were 
to print all that you find, I should 
think you would show great want 
of judgment; and T should think 
the same of you if you came to the 
conclusion that there is nothing 
worth printing.’ 

For the sake of those who may not 
have these volumes before them we 
add the following account of the 
materials with which the editor has 
constructed them. They are: 


1. Brief journals reaching as far as 1810 
inclusive; 2. A regular and full home 
diary begun in 1811, and continued till 
within five days of Mr. Robinson’s death, 
forming thirty-five closely written volumes ; 
3. About thirty volumes of journals of 
tours; 4. Reminiscences reaching down to 
the year 1843, inclusive; 5. Miscellaneous 
papers ; 6. A large number of letters. 

From the year 1811 the diary is entitled 
to the most prominent place. The remi- 
niscences were not begun till Mr. Robinson 
had nearly reached threescore years and 
ten; and even if they had been written in 
the freshness of his memory, and in the 
fullness of his mental vigour, they would 
still hardly have had equal value with the 
daily record, which breathes the air of the 
scenes and incidents to which it relates. 


The diary comprises more than 
eighty years of reminiscences, open- 
ing with the writer’s childhood and 
school-days: indeed, as the follow- 
ing entry shows, he commences to 
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journalise vicariously in his fourth 
year : 

In general, it is not easy to fix a date to 
the earliest recollections. My mother’s 
pocket-books supply a few. The very ear- 
liest that I am aware of is the being taken 
out one night in the arms of the nurse to 
see an illumination. I recollect being 
frightened at the report of a gun, and that 
advantage was taken of my crying to carry 
me home. Now, my mother writes under 
February 15th, 1779, ‘The town (Bury St. 
Edmund's) illuminated in honour of Admi- 
ral Keppel.’ I was then three years and 
nine months old, being born May 13th, 
1775. 


The town was illuminated in cele- 
bration of Admiral Keppel’s acquit- 
tal from the charges brought against 
him by Sir Hugh Palliser —an 
event which, owing quite as much 
to political circumstances at the 
time, as to the defendant’s real 
merits, threw England into a brief 
spasm of bonfire-gratitude. One of 
Crabb Robinson’s most esteemed 
and most celebrated friends, in an 
essay of Elia, couples the name of 
Keppel with ‘such small politics’ 
in those days. Lamb, a few months 
the older, might have similar reasons 
for recalling London illuminated. 

It is difficult to grasp without 
considerable mental effort the full 
import of eighty years of reminis- 
cence. To be born in one world, 
to die in another, is, in the case of 
very old people, scarcely a figure of 
speech. The world in which the 
-earliest days of Mr. Robinson were 
spent, was nearly as unlike the 
world in which he drew his last 
breath, as the maps studied by Co- 
lumbus were to the maps now pub- 
lished by Weld or Johnston. The 
transitions from one to another 
phase of society may be so gentle 
as to be scarcely noted at the mo- 
ment, but the sum of them is, to the 
eye of contemplation, enormous, 
and, in Mr. Robinson’s case, the 
transitions witnessed “= him were 
sometimes violent, and often impor- 
tant, either as the beginning or the 
end of social epochs. 
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I recollect [he writes] that it was while 
I was at school at Mr. Crabb’s that the 
French Revolution broke out, that every 
one rejoiced in it as an event of great pro- 
mise, and that Popery and absolute govern- 
ment were both to be destroyed. Though 
I had no proper political knowledge, yet I 
had strong party feelings. In my child- 
hood I had always heard the Church spoken 
of as an unjust institution, and thought 
Dissenters a persecuted body. 


He was a scion of an old Non- 
conformist family, Independents in 
name, Calvinists in creed, but seem- 
ingly by no means bigoted disciples 
of the fervid and logical John of 
Geneva. His religious opinions he 
traced directly to his mother’s in- 
structions. ‘Her orthodoxy,’ he 
says, ‘was indisputable,’ yet she 
scarcely protested when her brother 
and his son became Arians or Uni- 
tarians. The charity, as well as the 
theology of the son, was apparently 
derived from this excellent mother. 

In 1775, and for more than half 
a century later, not to be a member 
of the Church of England was at- 
tended by sundry social inconve- 
niences. At the present moment 
the angles of disagreement in theo- 
logy are pretty well rounded off, or 
the grounds of difference are trans- 
ferred from creeds and articles of 
faith to the vestment of the priest 
or the draping of the altar. The 
presence of an Arian or Unitarian 
in the House of Lords would not 
now discompose a single bishop, and 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons may dissent from the opinions 
of his chaplain, without eliciting a 
remark from Newdegate or Whalley. 
But such indifference was unknown 
in 1775. A dissenter from the only 
possible church, as it was then es- 
teemed by those who enjoyed its 
privileges, was socially a kind of 
pariah. He was excluded from the 
Universities, he could not be an 
alderman, and if a good-tempered 
or indolent vestry appointed him 
churchwarden, the squire or the 
parson,.and most likely both, consi- 
dered the Establishment in danger. 
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Of a few dissidents, such as Isaac 
Watts or Philip Doddridge, good 
Churchmen, with much condescen- 
sion, would say, ‘cum tales sint, 
utinam nostri essent;’ but such 
desire for Christian fellowship was 
rare. 

And the circle of the church 
rarely osculated with that of the 
chapel. The Robinson family be- 
came Unitarians, and Unitarians 
were viewed with alarm or suspicion 
both by those who held that bishops 
only can confer spiritual gifts, and 
by those who thought that presby- 
ters were competent for the impo- 
sition of hands. The alarm was 
doubtless inflamed by the fact that 
the Unitarian body then possessed 
divines and collegiate professors of 
remarkable learning and ability. 
Thenamesof Lardner, Gilbert Wake- 
field, and Joseph Priestley were 
bruited abroad as widely as those of 
Porteus, Blair, Watson, and Paley. 
‘The redoubtable philosopher of 
Birmingham,’ as Gibbon termed 
Priestley, had distinguished himself 
in a theological duel with Bishop 
Horsley, and after an exchange of 
polemical amenities, each of the 
combatants had retired with credit, 
and the sentence of the umpire once 
again was, ‘et vitula tu dignus et 
hic.’ 

' The active and at that time the 
fervid temperament of Crabb Robin- 
son could not indeed be confined 
within the boundaries of any de- 
nomination. His sympathies and 
affections demanded a more gene- 
rous diet than theological proposi- 
tions could supply, and he strayed 
into wide regions of political and 
social speculation. If there were at 
that time a man in Britain whom, 
next to Thomas Paine, all right- 
minded people desired to stone, that 
man was William Godwin. His Poli- 
tical Justice was accounted notlessan 
enormity than Hobbes’s Leviathan, 
than Locke’s Reasonableness of 
Christianity, or Rousseau’s Lettres de 
la Montagne, had been in their re- 
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spective seasons, or than every book 
that troubles the pools of received 
opinions will always be considered 
to the end of time. We cannot now 
enter fully into the feelings excited 
by The Political Justice at the date 
of its publication in 1793 and for 
several years after. We ‘have sup- 
ped full with’ doctrines which 
might have startled its author him- 
self. The theories of Godwin have 
been transplanted into other soils ; 
some of them have withered, others 
borne fruit a hundred-fold, and yet 
the frame of the social world is still 
in tolerable repair. 

Not so thought Crabb Robinson. 
He thus describes his first acquaint- 
ance with The Political Justice : 

It was in the spring of this year (1795) 
that I read a book which gave a turn to my 
mind, and in effect directed the whole 
course of my life —a book which, after pro- 
ducing a powerful effect on the youth of 
that generation, has now sunk into unme- 
rited oblivion. This was Godwin’s Poli- 
tical Justice. I was in some measure pre- 
pared for it by an acquaintance with Hol- 
croft’s novels, and it came recommended to 
me by the praise of Catherine Buck (after- 
wards wife of Thomas Clarkson). I en- 
tered fully into its spirit; it left all others 
behind, in my estimation, and I was willing 
even to become a martyr for it; for it soon 
became a reproach to be a follower of God- 
win, on account of his supposed atheism. I 
never became an atheist, but I could not 
feel aversion or contempt towards G, on 
account of any of his views. In one re- 
spect the book had an excellent effect on 
my mind—it made me feel more generously. 
I had never before, nor, I am afraid, have 
I ever since, felt so strongly the duty of 
not living to one’s self, but of having for 
one’s sole object the good of the community. 
His idea of justice I then adopted, and I 
still retain; nor was I alarmed by the 
declamations so generally uttered against 
his opinions on the obligations of gratitude, 
the fulfilment of promises, and the duties 
arising out of the personal relations of life. 
I perceived then the difference between 
principles as universal laws, and maxims of 
conduct as prudential rules. But one prac- 
tical effect of Godwin’s book was to make 
me less inclined to follow the law, or any 
other profession, as a means of livelihood. 
I determined to practise habits of rigid 
economy, and then I thought my small 
income would suffice with such additions as 
might be gained by literature. 











Two very remarkable letters, one 
from Crabb Robinson himself, the 
other from Robert Hall, to which 
we can only refer the reader, show 
what it was to be a Godwinist in 
1796. The Jews were to have no 
dealings with the Samaritans. The 
politically just were to ‘ live as men 
forbid.’ Godwin’s speculative philo- 
sophy was identified with the very 
trenchant practice of the Parisian 
guillotine, and Robinson’s opinions 
on the French Revolution he took 
no pains to conceal. But in either 
case—‘in philosophia retinuit mo- 
dum :’ he did not approve or adopt 
the more questionable theories of 
Godwin ; he palled with the horrors 
of the last phase of Democracy in 
France. He did not indeed share 
in the panic of Burke, nor in the 
recantation of Gibbon, who ‘sub- 
scribed his assent to Mr. Burke’s 
creed on the Revolution of France, 
approved his politics, adored his 
chivalry, and could almost excuse 
his reverence for church establish- 
ments.’ Mr. Robinson thus records 
his secession from the revolutionary 
ranks: 


I formed an acquaintance with a number 
of French emigrants on their escape from 
France during the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion, and my compassion for them modified 
my Jacobinical feelings. I was, however, 
a Jacobin notwithstanding, and felt great 
interest in one Mr. Patmore, who was in- 
dicted for selling some of Paine’s works, 
and ultimately escaped through a defect in 
the indictment. But my journal records 
my shock at the death of the King of 
France. My French attachment expired 
with the Brissotine party, though in my 
occasionally pious moods I used to pray 
for the French. 


He did not, however,—as was 
the case with many who had exulted 
in the destruction of a corrupt mon- 
archy and still more corrupt church, 
and who, disappointed in their 
hopes by the extravagance of the 
destroyers, rushed into admiration 
of a military autocrat,—regard Na- 
poleon as the instrument of Provi- 
dence, for the vindication of kings 
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and priests. He was too near the 
borders, and even the presence of 
war in Germany, before and after 
the peace of Amiens, to accept 
canon-salvos, and confiscation or 
conscription as representatives of 
either liberty or fraternity of na- 
tions. Of Napoleon he always 
writes with severe justice but with- 
out passion. He did not with 
Hazlitt regard him as a hero, nor 
with such libellers as Lewis Gold- 
smith and Helen Maria Williams, or 
with expounders of prophecy and 
the Quarterly Review, account him a 
demon let loose from the bottomless 
pit to chastise for a season the sins 
of Europe. 

The time spent by Mr. Robinson 
in Germany, as a young man, was 
a turning-point in his life. He 
would sometimes regret not having 
been educated at one of the great 
English universities. We think the 
regret needless. He could never 
have been transmuted into the 
ordinary type of a college don: still 
less into the shepherd of a rural 
flock: he would soon have wearied 
of the combination room, the yearly 
audit, even recommended by its ale, 
and of morning and evening chapel. 
But after graduating, and becoming 
a fellow, he might very probably 
have gone at once to the bar, and 
thus have missed the interesting 
as well as useful career described 
in his journal. Even had he, like 
his friend Rolfe, Lord Cranworth, 
attained to the dignity of the wool- 
sack, Chancellor Robinson would 
have been a poor exchange for the 
erratic, social and much-conversing 
Henry Crabb. 

We repeat that in our opinion it 
was fortunate he escaped university 
doctrine or discipline. Let us 
imagine him a capped and gowned 
freshman or Bachelor of Arts, and 
then compare what he might have 
learned between 1794 and 1798 at 
Oxford or Cambridge with what he 
did learn from 1800 to 1805 at 
Weimar and Jena. 
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In 1794 he would have found 
Oxford a little in advance of the 
Oxford described by Gibbon, and 
Cambridge somewhat improved 
since Gray wasat Peterhouse. But 
neither on the banks of the Isis or 
the Cam would he have found any 
philosophy worthy the name, any 
zeal for living literature, anything 
approaching the intellectual vigour 
and activity that he met with, and 
shared in Germany. The fetters of 
the schoolmen still hung heavily on 
Oxford; pure mathematics alone 
was in much repute at Cambridge ; 
and in each university theologians, 
when not merely passively faithful, 
were employed in devising apolo- 
gies for the Church of England 
or for Christianity itself. A few 
gleams of light only rescued each 
of the benign mothers from the 
realm of dullness as described by 
its poetic historiographer, Alexander 
Pope. To have hinted to the heads 
of houses, or the masters, pro- 
vosts, and principals of those days 
that there had been such a philo- 
sopher as Kant, or that there was 
such a lecturer on philosophy as 
Schelling, would have been lese- 
majesty to the names of Aristotle 
and Sir Isaac: to have proclaimed 
that Herder was a greater writer 
than Dr. Johnson midsummer mad- 
ness : to have announced that Wie- 
land wrote better novels than Mrs. 
Hannah More ‘ flat burglary,’ and 
to have put Schiller and Goethe 
above the heads of Goldsmith and 
Cowper a sign that men were living 
in the last days. 

Perhaps original thinking and 
imaginative power were never at a 
lower ebb in this country than 
during the interval between the 
appearance of the Task and the first 
publication of the Lady of the Lake 
and Childe Harold. In philosophy, 
at least in the universities, Locke 
and Paley were the only names of 
mark, and great as are the merits 
of the Hssay on the Understanding, 
or the Moral Philosophy, we imagine 
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that no one at the present hour 
will put either of them on a level 
with the Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
The Lyrical Ballads indeed had 
been printed in 1798, but so few 
were the readers of them, that they 
cannot be said to have been in any 
sense published until many years 
later. The simplicity of their lan- 
guage, and the depth of their medi- 
tative power, were hidden from a 
generation trained in the school of 
Pope, and pleased with the strains 
of Mr. Hayley. The canons of 
taste then prevailing will be found 
in the Monthly Review and in the 
earlier volumes of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly. History, at least 
on any grand scale, had been dor- 
mant since the death of Gibbon, 
and Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici, called the Magnificent, was 
welcomed as a transcendent acces- 
sion to the annals of literature. 

All who heard Mr. Robinson 
speak of his early days, and all who 
may read his Diary, will be aware 
that his early education was very 
imperfect. His school-masters did 
not possess or could notimpart any 
sound or useful knowledge, and, for 
some unexplained reason, he was not 
sent to the Dissenters’ Colleges at 
Warrington or Hackney, where the 
defects of his schooling might have 
been supplied. He left his tutors 
with little Latin and far less Greek. 
In the appendix we have a graphic 
account of one of them—‘ his uncle 
the Rev. John Judd Fenner;’ for 
by an odd chance Mr. De Mor- 
gan himself was a pupil of that 
singular ‘classical instructor;’ and 
‘used to astonish various persons 
by stating that he was an old 
school-fellow of H. C. R., omitting 
the trifling addition that more than 
thirty years elapsed between their 
dates of pupilage.’ The little learn- 
ing that Mr. Robinson acquired at 
school was from his own reading, 
and, until he went to Germany, he 
might almost come under the de- 
nomination of a self-taught man. 
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In one respect, fortunately for both 
his distinguished pupils, Mr. Fen- 
ner’s academy was not altogether a 
Dotheboys Hall. The mind might 
be starved, but the body was well 
nourished, and Mr. Robinson may 
have been indebted, next to nature, 
to the care of Mrs. Fenner, for his 
unusually good and uninterrupted 
health. His first step from school 
was into an attorney’s office at 
Colchester, where he ‘learned the 
ordinary routine of such offices, 
but was absorbed in newspaper and 
pamphlet reading, in which religious 
controversy was included.’ The 
clerk was father of theman. When 
at a later period he devoted himself 
to more serious and systematic 
study, he retained his taste for 
controversy, for pamphlets and 
newspapers. The philosophy of 
Kant and Schelling, the poetry of 
Goethe and Wordsworth, never ren- 
dered him indifferent to questions 
of the day. Noman ever lived in his 
times more thoroughly than Crabb 
Robinson. 

We now turn to another scene of 
the Diary. On the 3rd of April 
1801, Mr. Robinson embarked from 
Yarmouth and reached Hamburg 
a few days afterwards ; on the 19th 
of November in the following year, 
he entered Weimar for the first time. 
His first visit was to Wieland, his 
next but one brought him into the 
presence of Goethe ; on the evening 
of the same day he was introduced 
to Herder—‘ one who, in any place 
but Weimar, would have held the 
first place,’—and before he left 
Weimar he passed a few minutes 
with Schiller. On this occasion 
indeed, so far as respects Goethe, 
‘Virgilium vidittantum;’ and he had 
only one conversation with Schiller, 
who ‘lived in a very retired way, 
for he was in poor health.’ Goethe, 
it appears, fortified himself against 
intrusive callers, especially if fo- 
reigners, by a politic hauteur: in due 
season he relaxed from it in favour 
of Mr. Robinson. From these im- 
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mortals it was a descent to August 
von Kotzebue, with whom, how- 
ever, the young Englishman drank 
tea, observed that he ‘lived in a 
large house and in style, and had 
the manners of a petit maitre.’ 

Mr. Robinson ‘left the seat of 
the Muses for the school of the 
philosophers—Weimar for Jena,’ 
but it was not until 1802 that he 
matriculated at that university. Of 
his studies there we shall speak 
presently, the object of the fore- 
going remarks being to show that 
he had little cause for lamenting 
his want of nursing in the academic 
bowers of his own land. The ad- 
vantage of academic studies to the 
greater number of young men we 
fully admit. But the need of them 
is not without exceptions, and Mr. 
Robinson was gifted by nature with 
and improved by culture the facul- 
ties which the severe sciences dis- 
cipline, and classical literature re- 
fines. He possessed a singularly 
logical mind, an active and discrimi- 
nating judgment: he was as keen as 
logic or mathematics could have ren- 
dered him in detecting a fiaw in ar- 
gument, or in following the conse- 
quences of a proposition. His taste 
in literature was not affected by his 
slight acquaintance with ancienc wri- 
ters. His guides, his lucida sidera, 
were indeed Goethe and Words- 
worth, and generally the classics of 
his own time, or at least of modern 
Europe; but they served him as 
well as if he had formed his literary 
judgment on the examples of Homer 
and Virgil or the rules of Longinus 
and Quintilian. The deep and tena- 
cious hold which German literature 
and philosophy took on his mind 
may be explained by other causes 
than comparative or real ignorance 
of Greek or Latin. To all appear- 
ance he went abroad in_ 1800, 
slenderly furnished also with know- 
ledge of English literature. There 
is no symptom of any intimate ac- 
quaintance with Milton, although 
Paradise Lost and his poetical wri- 
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tings generally were among the 
permitted and often the favourite 
books in Dissenters’ libraries. It is 
certain, from sundry disclosures in 
his diary, that he was then and for 
many years later acquainted with 
Shakespeare only through the me- 
dium of the stage, but dramatic 
reading was generally regarded by 
the stricter sort of dissidents as 
nearly akin to the three great foes 
of mankind—‘the world, the flesh 
and the devil.’ He puts on record 
the fact that a German gelehrter 
first made him aware of the merits 
of the Faéry Queen, and we have 
reason to believe that he knew 
Chaucer only as a greatname. The 
poets he had studied up to the year 
1800 that were not mainly theo- 
logical and sung in chapels, were 
Cowper, Akenside, Burns, and pro- 
bably Thomson. But he took with 
him to Germany the Lyrical Ballads, 
published two years earlier, and 
these were his literary viaticum. 
With this signal exception his 
imagination, at least as depended 
on external aids and culture, was 
nearly a tabula rasa, prepared and 
ripe for the full influence of the 
Teutonic muses. In some respects 
there has seldom been a more 
pre-ordained citizen of the world 
than Henry Crabb Robinson. He 
was utterly indifferent to things 
which affect the majority of travel- 
lers. He could digest anything: he 
would wear anything: he would talk 
with any one: he would take his 
ease in any inn: he would lodge 
with equanimity in rooms that Eng- 
lish gentlemen’s gentlemen would 
not pass a single night in: with his 
knapsack on his back and his staff 
in hand, sunshine and storm were 
seemingly alike to him: the slow- 
ness of Post-wagens, or Diligences, 
packed like Sir Francis Wrong- 
head’s family coach, did not discom- 
pose him: he would scarcely have 
disdained Diogenes’ tub, or Daniel’s 
dinner of herbs, or any one of the 
inconveniences endured or paraded 
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by philosophers. At the time of 
his first residence in Germany he 
was passing rich with a poor hun- 
dred a year; but what mattered it 
to a man who paid for annual rent 
of his lodging seven pounds !—He 
went abroad indeed at a fortunate 
time for one so slenderly furnished 
with provision for the way; fifteen 
years afterwards even the Robin- 
sonian philosophy would have been 
baffled by the expectations of Ger- 
man Bonifaces and lodging-keepers 
then enlightened on the great ques- 
tion of taxing Britons. ‘T'wo excel- 
lent gifts indeed migrated with him 
—one a strong will to struggle with 
difficulties, the other a remarkable 
aptitude for acquiring languages. 
Mr. De Morgan is of opinion that 
had Mr. Robinson taken to com- 
position in verse, he would have 
come nearer to Hudibras than to 
the Excursion. It may have been 
so: our impression, however, is that, 
he was, though by no means devoid 
of the imaginative faculty, properly 
a philologist. Quick observation, a 
most remarkable memory, keen per- 
ception of analogies and diversities, 
and great accuracy are the qualities 
that form the philologist ; and such 
qualities were, in abundant measure, 
Crabb Robinson’s. 

In the year 1803 he writes :— 

I commenced my second session at the 
university of Jena much more auspiciously 
than the first. My position was very much 
improved, and I was in excellent health 
and spirits. As to my studies, I deter- 
mined to endeavour to make up for my 
want of an early grammar-school education. 
It is not without a feeling of melancholy 
that I recollect the long list of Greek and 
Latin authors whom I read during the 
next two years. That I never mastered the 
Greek language is certain; but I am un- 
willing to suppose that I did not gain some 
insight into the genius of Greek poetry, 
especially in its connection with philo- 
sophy. 


To those who were intimately 
acquainted with Crabb Robinson, 
this entry will occasion surprise. 
Well stored as his memory was 
with all he had read in English and 
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foreign literature, accurate as was 
his power of citing favourite pas- 
sages from books, he rarely alluded 
to Greek or Roman authors, and 
then invariably with a modest dis- 
claimer of any but the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with them. Dr. 
‘Sadler says in a note to the above 
extract that ‘the list includes the 
principal authors in both languages.’ 
In Gibbon’s diary of his studies 
such an entry is consistent with his 
literary career and pursuits. In 
the diary now under review it 
tempts the reader to ask—‘ where- 
fore were these gifts hid?’ Although 
a discursive reader, Crabb Robinson 
was neither a hasty nor careless 
one: and what he had hived up in 
the studious years of youth was 
always at hand in his narrative old 
age. It is true that the ancient 
classics, if laid aside for many 
years, will slip out of recollection, 
as many who have attained univer- 
sity distinctions can tell after they 
have passed a generation in curing 
the souls or bodies of their fellow 
mortals, or in defending their lives 
or goods in Westminster Hall. 
We are unable to solve this enigma; 
and must confess that until we saw 
this record of his Greek and Latin 
reading, we ascribed his acquain- 
tance with ancient writers to Ger- 
man mediums and interpreters. 

He had now sufliciently mastered 
the German language to be able 
to follow with ease the lectures of 
the great professors in physical 
and metaphysical science. The 
courses he attended at Jena were 
those of Prorector Voigt on ex- 
perimental physics, of Hofrath Lo- 
der on physical anthropology, and 
of Schelling on esthetics, or the 
philosophy of taste, ‘and another 
course on speculative philosophy.’ 
And here, as in the former instance 
of unsuspected studies, we obtain 
a new insight into the diarist’s 
pursuits. For Schelling and his 


esthetics we were prepared, since 
Crabb Robinson’s canons of taste 
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in literature and even in art also 
were laid on sound foundations. But 
without the aid of these volumes 
we should have remained ignorant 
of his having devoted his time at 
any period of life to natural philo- 


sophy. He was in the habit of 
avowing and lamenting his igno- 
rance in every branch of science. 
He almost applied to himself the 
humorous words of Lamb in one of 
the Elia essays,—‘ My reading has 
been lamentably desultory and im- 
methodical. In everything that 
relates to science, I am a whole en- 
cyclopeedia behind the rest of the 
world.’ Yet if a logical mind and 
uncommon powers of observation, 
if acuteness in discerning differences 
and readiness in combining and 
organising resemblances, be among 
the more important elements of 
the scientific character, Prorector 
Voigt and Hofrath Loder must 
have had in the young Englishman 
a very capable auditor. But either 
inclination was wanting, or more 
congenial speculations diverted their 
pupil from chemical experiments, 
‘carcasses and skeletons.’ Of the 
superior attractions of metaphysics 
we have the following record, which, 
besides being historical as regards 
his studies and feelings in youth, is 
highly characteristic of its writer 
in mature and advanced years. In 
1802 he writes to his brother 
Thomas Robinson: 





On all points—natural philosophy, reli- 
gion, metaphysics—there seems to be a 
uniform opposition between German and 
English opinion. You say with truth, I 
am growing a mystic. I rejoice to perceive 
it. Mystery is the poetry of philosophy: 
it employs and delights the fancy at 
least, while your philosophy and the 
cold rational quibbles of the French 
and English schools furnish nothing but 
negatives to the understanding, and leave 
the fancy and the heart quite barren. 
After all, what we want is strong per- 
suasion, conviction, satisfaction: whether 
it be the demonstrative Anowledge of the 
mathematician, the faith of the pietist, the 
presentiment of the mystic, or the inspira- 
tion of the poet, is of less consequence to 
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the individual; and it seems that nature 
has sufficiently provided for this great 
blessing by that happy ductility of imagi- 
nation which is called credulity. 

Mr. Robinson’s first residence in 
Germany ended in the summer of 
1805. It is seldom that the diary 
of a lawyer and a literary man 
contains so many hair-breadth 
’scapes as the one before us. They 
multiply on his second visit to that 
country ; but at the close of his first 
henar rowly escaped a French prison. 
The Peace of Amiens was at an end, 
and the English were just then 
particularly odious to the French 
Emperor. French spies were every- 
where. He spoke German fluently 
and did not fear detection. Yet 


his disguise was more transparent 
than he supposed. 
casion,’ he writes,— 


‘On one oc- 


I had gone on a considerable distance 
(from the creeping Post-wagen to Ham- 
burgh), when I came to a turnpike, the 
keeper of which had a countenance which 
struck me as remarkably like that of Er- 
skine. Two soldiers were riding at a dis- 
tance. I said to the man, ‘ Who are they ?’ 
‘Gens-d’armes.’ ‘What are they about?’ 
‘ Looking after suspicious characters.’ ‘ Do 
you mean people who have no passes ?’ 
‘ Aye, and those who have passes—English- 
men who try to pass for Germans.’ 


It was, indeed, a very critical 
moment. The packet which con- 
veyed him to England carried the 
news of the battle of Austerlitz. 
Shortly afterwards Prussia was laid 
low as Austria for a while, by the 
no less fatal battle of Jena. The 
map of Europe was rolled up. A 
few hardy prophets alone, among 
them Samuel Taylor Coleridge, in- 
sisted that the French empire was 
built on sand. But there was gene- 
ral depression in England, and al- 
most blank despair in Europe, in 
the September of 1805, when Mr. 
Robinson landed at Yarmouth. 

A new scene now opens in the 
Diary. One of the earliest acquaint- 
ances he made after his return to 
England, was that of Mrs. Barbauld. 
‘Would you like to know Mrs. Bar- 
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bauld ?’ said Miss Wakefield—soon, 
as Mrs. Charles Aiken, to be her niece 
by marriage—to Mr. Robinson. He 
replied, ‘You might as well ask 
me whether I should like to know 
the angel Gabriel.’ He was intro- 
duced to her. ‘ She had a brilliant 
complexion, light hair, blue eyes, a 
small elegant figure, and her man- 
ners were very agreeable, with 
something of the generation then 
departing.’ He soon became inti- 
mate in her house, and always 
spoke of her with reverence and af- 
fection. Among many distinguished 
pupils of Mrs. Barbauld’s was Crabb 
Robinson’s elder contemporary, 
William Taylor, of Norwich, long 
among the foremost interpreters of 
German literature to his country- 
men. ‘Taylor always entitled her 
‘the mother of his mind.’ In the 
estimation of Wordsworth she was 
the first of our literary women. 
Mr. Robinson adds, ‘ Mrs. Barbauld 
is so well known by her prose writ- 
ings that it is needless for me to 
attempt to characterise her here.’ 
So brief and uncertain is the tenure 
of literary reputation, that it is very 
probable that her name is now as- 
sociated only with hymns in prose 
for very young children. The most 
memorable entry in 1806 is the 
following—the journal for that year 
being unusually meagre : 

I was introduced to the Lambs by Mrs. 
Clarkson. And i have heard of them also 
from W. Hazlitt, who was intimate with 
them. They were then living in a garret 
in Inner Temple-lane. In that humble 
apartment I spent many happy hours, and 
saw a greater number of excellent persons 
than I had ever seen collected together in 
one room. 

He returned to the Continent in 
January 1807, as the Times corre- 
spondent, and took up his residence 
at Altona—Holstein, of which it was 
the capital, being then a neutral 
frontier province. He was again 
in England in the following Octo- 
ber, and remained attached as a 
sort of foreign editor to that journal 
—that is, he translated from the 
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foreign papers and wrote on foreign 
politics. The journal at this point 
will recommend itself by the de- 
tails of a momentous period in 
European history, and needs no 
comment. Residence in London 
was attended with the ordinary ad- 
vantages. Robinson was now a 
fixture for a time, and the capital 
contained or attracted those whom 
he most desired to know, and who, 
in many cases, directed or affected 
the current of his later years. In 
March 1808 he was approaching 
the end of his thirty-second year. 
In that month he saw for the 
first time Southey and Wordsworth. 
He attended Coleridge’s lectures on 
Shakespeare before he became ac- 
quainted with Coleridge himself, 
but Wordsworth had taught the 
latter to desire Robinson’s acquaint- 
ance. But it was not until No- 


vember 14th, 1810, that they met 
—an episode in the shape of a jour- 
ney to Spain, on Mr. Robinson’s 
part, preventing the accomplishment 


of their mutual wishes. Thither 
also he went as correspondent of the 
Times, and there too he encountered 
some perils and met with some 
adventures that we shall leave the 
journalist himself to describe. He 
returned to England early in the 
winter of 1809, and in September of 
that year ceased to be foreign 
editor of the paper—not quite yet 
the ‘ Leading Journal.’ 

As yet Crabb Robinson was a gen- 
tleman at large, a busy one indeed, 
but not fixed in any recognised vo- 
cation. He had been, as we have 
seen, an attorney’s clerk: in the 
spring of 1808 he had entered him- 
self a member of the Middle Temple, 
but puts on record that he had 
even then not the remotest intention 
of studying the law. The only 
preparation he made for a legal 
career at that date was exercising 
himself in business-speaking by at- 
tending at the Surrey Institution. 
Surely no son of Themis was ever 
more reluctant to embrace his des- 
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tined parent: and yet in his six- 
teenth year he records the deep 
impression made upon him by 
hearing Erskine in a disputed will 
case. 


The trial lasted two days. I have a re- 
collection of many of the circumstances, 
after more than fifty-four years: but of 
nothing do I retain so perfect a recollec- 
tion as of the figure and voice of Erskine. 
There was a charm in his voice, a fascina- 
tion in his eye; and so completely had he 
won my affection, that, I am sure, had the 
verdict been given against him, I should 
have burst out crying. Of the facts and of 
the evidence I do not pretend to recollect 
anything beyond my impressions and sen- 
sations, 

I profited by Erskine. I remarked his 
great artifice, if I may call it so; and, ina 
smaller way, I afterwards practised it. It 
lay in his frequent repetitions. He had 
one or two leading arguments and main 
facts, on which he was constantly dwelling. 
But he had marvellous skill in varying his 
phraseology, so that no one was sensible of 
tautology in the expressions. Like the 
doubling of a hare, he was perpetually 
coming to his old place. Other great ad- 
vocates, I have remarked, were ambitious 
of a variety of arguments. 


In most young men this vivid 
impression and this strong emotion 
would have been the turning point 
of their lives: that it was not so 
for Crabb Robinson was probably 
owing to the extraordinary capacity 
of his intellect for embracing 
various, and almost inconsistent 
objects. He was driven rather than 
led to the practice of the law. 
The barb that at last pierced his 
harness was flung by his sister : 

I had now made up my mind to study 
for the bar. This resolution was formed 
through an apparently insignificant occur- 
rence. It was on the rst of March [1811] 
when my sister (who, with my brother, had 
been on a visit to London) was about to 
leave, that Mr. Collier received an applica- 
tion from York to send down a reporter 
for the State trials there. He requested 
me to go, but I declined on the ground of 
the objection taken to reporters being called 
to the bar. Speaking of this to my sister 
[in-law], she said,‘ For a man who has the 
repute of having sense, you act very like a 
fool. You decline reporting, because that 
might -be an obstacle to your being called 
to the bar, and yet you take no steps to- 
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wards being called to the bar. Now, do 
one or the other; either take to newspaper 
employment or study the law at once, and 
lose no more time.’ There was no reply to 
such a remonstrance. 


In looking back on his life, Mr. 
Robinson used to say, that two of 
the wisest acts he had done were 
going to the bar and quitting the 
bar. All that need be told of 
either act is best stated in his own 
words ; 

A great change took place this year 
through my quitting the bar at the end of 
the summer circuit. My object in being 
called to the bar was to acquire a gentle- 
manly independence, such at least as would 
enable a bachelor of no luxurious or ex- 
pensive habits to enjoy good society at 
leisure. And having about 200/. per an- 
num, with the prospect of something more, 
I was not afraid to make known to my 
friends that, while I deemed it becoming 
in me to continue in the profession till I 
was fifty years of age, and until I had a 
net income of 5o0o/. per annum, I had made 
up my mind not to continue longer, unless 
there were other inducements besides those 
of mere money-making. 


The collective wisdom of the 
Seven Sages could not have given 
him better advice than he gave 
himself. His gain by retiring was 
out of all proportion to his loss. 
He lost? possibly a serjeant’s gown 
or a judge’s ermine, and several 
thousand pounds more than he had 
put into his purse. He gained the 
object of his sane and modest 
wishes—freedom from task-work, a 
good position in such society as he 
liked, exemption from the ills that 
attend on eminence—envy, jealousy, 
deferred hopes, and haply final disap- 
pointment. When William Cowper 
and Joseph Hill, then both young 
students in the Temple, called on 
Mr. De Grey, during a vacation, him 
they did not find at home, but on 
his desk they saw a parchment- 
bound folio in which he was copying 
precedents or reports, instead of 
making use of his holiday. De 
Grey, in due time, became Chief 
Justice, and ‘now,’ wrote Cowper 
to Hill, ‘he may take his ease, at 
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least, poor man, if the gout or stone 
will let him.’ 

The editor gives a veryinteresting 
description of the active benevo- 
lence of Crabb Robinson, and we 
shall extract it without further 
preliminary than the remark that 
his charity, like his other virtues, 
was uniformly accompanied by his 
most conspicuous quality—wisdom. 
There are open-handed people who 
often do as much harm by indiscreet 
bounty, as others by indiscreet 
withholding of gifts. Crabb Robin- 
son weighed maturely both the per- 
son and the season—and he had 
rarely occasion to lament that his 
aid was ill bestowed: 


In the early part of his life, simple 
habits and a very limited expenditure were 
necessary to ‘make both ends meet.’ But 
when his means became considerable, he 
had no desire to change materially his 
mode of living. He did not court the kind 
of rank and station which are attained by a 
costly establishment and a luxurious table. 
He had not a single expensive habit; but 
he said, ‘ My parsimony does not extend to 
others” He would rather help some 
widow to bring up her children, or some 
promising young man to obtain superior 
educational advantages. But he had his 
own method of giving. It was rather in 
the spirit of generosity than of charity in 
the narrower sense of the word. He had 
his pensioners among the poor, but he had 
a wholesome fear of encouraging a spirit of 
dependence, and was conscientiously on his 
guard against that kind of liberality which 
is easily taken in. There were friends to 
whom he used to say, ‘If you know of any 
case in which money will do good, come to 
me. And he did not like to be much 
thanked; he felt humiliated by it, when 
he had simply followed the natural dictates 
of kindness and goodwill. He was espe- 
cially fond of promoting the enjoyment of 
the young. ‘In the happiness of the 
young,’ he said, in a letter to his brother, 
‘we, the aged, if we are not grossly selfish, 
shall be able to take pleasure.’ 

There was often peculiar delicacy in his 
acts of generosity. In one of his tours, he 
found his old friend Charlotte Serviére 
somewhat narrowed in her circumstances, 
and, calling at Frankfort on his way back, 
he begged her to do him the favour of 
relieving him of a part of too large a 
balance which his tour had left in his 
hands, and to excuse a pecuniary gift from 
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an old friend. He would not let her ex- 
press the gratitude she felt; but on leaving 
the house on a subsequent visit, he could 
not prevent the old servant from seizing 
him by the hand, and saying, ‘I thank you 
for the great joy you have given to the 
Friiulein.’ Some who are now thriving in 
fortune, and holding a prominent place in 
the literary world, will remember the little 
‘sealed notes,’ containing a valuable inclo- 
sure, for which he would fain have it be- 
lieved that a volume or two of the author's 
works, or a ticket to a course of lectures, 
was ample return. Nor was his generosity 
by any means confined to pecuniary gifts 
and personal exertions. 


Free from professional trammels, 
and from anxiety for the morrow, 
Mr. Robinson in his fifty-fourth 
year had attained the ro cadov of his 
moderate desires, and the freedom 
he had earned he enjoyed for the 
long period of thirty-nine years. 
To become masters of their own 
time is often among the severest 
trials of busy men—but this is a 
peril to which men, having had 
no avocation except their profession 
or their calling, are alone liable. 


The mere lawyer, the mere phy- 
sician, the merchant whose only 
reading has been his ledger and 
day-book, bring with them to their 


‘retired leisure’ no compensations 
for their habitual and healthy ac- 
tivity. The slight sketch we have 
made of the diarist is sufficient to 
show that he at least was not likely 
to be hurt by his emancipation from 
work. His leg ul career was in fact 
a parenthesis in his life. He re- 
sumed his proper vocation when he 
became again what the world calls 
‘an idle man.’ And now had he 
been disposed to place his name on a 
title-page, or had he yielded to the 
urgency of his friends, “it was not too 
late to do so, though middle life 
was far behind him, and he was 
approaching the period when donari 
rude is ordinarily a prudent, if not 
a necessary step. To those who 
saw and conversed with him in his 
sixtieth or seventieth year, and for 
some years onward, there was no ap- 
parent decline, much less any decay 
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of intellectual power. His richly 
stored memory answered to every 
call made upon it; his understand- 
ing was strong, his curiosity was 
lively, his interest in some of the 
great questions of the time as keen 
as it had ever been. In the little 
that he printed after he ceased 
contributing to the Times there 
appears no just cause or impediment 
against his writing much. His 
pen may not have been a ready one, 
that we do not know: but we do 
not scruple to assert that he had 
the power of clothing his thoughts 
in clear, forcible, and elegant ‘lan- 
guage: and we refer those who 
doubt or deny our assertion to his 
defence of Thomas Clarkson against 
the suppressions and misrepresen- 
tations of the brothers Wilberforce. 

For such exceptional abstinence 
in an age when to write and to 
print is nearly as common as to eat 
and drink, perhaps more than one 
reason may be assigned. First, 
though he read incessantly in the 
early hours of the morning and the 
watches of the night, though books 
were the inseparable companions of 
his daily walks and his frequent 
travels—he was anything rather 
than a systematic student, and 
much readers—those, that is to say, 
who wander in ‘a maze without a 
plan ’—are rarely sedulous writers. 
Again, Mr. Robinson’s interests 
were nearly absorbed by topics of 
the moment, and as in his early 
youth so in his later years, news- 
papers, pamphlets and reviews en- 
grossed the larger share of his 
atte ntion, On fixed points he was 
patient in research and scrupu- 
lously accurate: but such points 
were rare with him, and he did 
not hesitate admitting that history 
possessed few attre actions for him, 
or that the journal of the day, and 
the current number of a Review were 
more welcome than two-thirds of 
the books that lined his study walls. 
Probably, however, his delight in 
conversation, in the oral communi- 
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cation and reception of knowledge 
was the real cause of his pen’s inac- 
tivity. In this respect, as in some 
others we could mention, he was 
more an ancient Athenian than a 
modern Englishman. He would 
have been quite at home in the 
Porch or the Garden: he would 
have delighted in the logomachies 
of the philosophers ; and he perhaps 
might not have been very constant 
to either Epicurus or Zeno, since 
nothing delighted him more than 
the study of the different phases 
under which truth may be pre- 
sented. He took more interest in 
ethical and theological problems 
than in the solution of them. He 
was somewhat of a ‘chartered 
libertine’ in philosophical specula- 
tions. Defining creeds and limit- 
ing articles had few charms for 
him. He liked well the ardor cer- 
taminis, the animation of the chase, 
but did not greatly care for ‘ being 
in at the death’ of a disputed ques- 
tion. 

Let it not, however, be supposed 
that the versatility we have spoken 
of precluded or was incompatible 
with sincerity and seriousness of 
mind on the subjects of highest 
importance to mankind. In his 
journal he occasionally disappoints 
or surprises us by apparent indiffe- 
rence tothe great political changes 
that he witnessed. He does not 
display any particular exultation 
when Catholics were emancipated 
or Parliament was reformed. But 
on the subject of the abolition of 
slavery, he was an eager and an 
uncompromising partisan, and he 
naturally hailed with delight the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Act. We have copied his account 
of his early Jacobinism; but al- 
though he ceased to be a Jacobin, he 
never regretted or was alarmed at 
the progress of social and political 
freedom. On all religious questions 


his voice was for war against every 
needless barrier to the liberty of 
speech: against the outworks and 
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entrenchments by which priests 
have masked or narrowed the ap- 
proaches to the pure and humane 
doctrines of the Gospel: against all 
that weakens a truth or ‘maketh 
a lie’ in the province of theology. 
In his journal are found continual 
traces of his sympathy with every 
form of religious earnestness. He 
regarded Roman Catholicism and 
Calvinism as the two most objec- 
tionable forms of Christianity; but 
he had not in his composition a 
particle of persecuting zeal, and he 
could recognise some virtues in the 
discipline of Rome, and some in the 
doctrine of Geneva. Perhaps he 
did not fully comprehend the cha- 
racter or position of the Anglican 
Church—and indeed they are easier 
to admire than to describe. Yet he 
had studied some of that Church’s 
most eminent divines and was wont 
to avow his admiration of Barrow’s 
power of reasoning, and Taylor’s 
power of eloquence. He was a 
constant attendant, after his first 
introduction to it, on the teaching 
of Robertson of Brighton, and num- 
bered him on the list of his friends ; 
the energy of Arnold commanded 
and received his applause; he 
highly esteemed Irving without 
following him into the eccentric 
maze of his doctrines, and the piety 
and learning, the virtues and the 
eloquence of James Martineau and 
John James Tayler were his fre- 
quent themes of conversation. 

We must now close this very im- 
perfect sketch of the Diary. The 
readers of it will have more reason 
to complain of our omissions from 
it, than of the space we have given 
to it in the foregoing remarks. 
Should any one read these volumes 
without interest, or lay them down 
with weariness, let him be assured 
he would have been no co-mate for 
their author, since he is present in 
spirit in nearly every page. For 
persons of different and, in our 
judgment at least, happier mould, 
they need not our commendation. 
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We had purposed to make some 
mention of what may be termed Mr. 
Robinson’s public works—works on 
which his name is indelibly inscribed 
—Unive rsity Hall and the Flaaman 
Gallery, and of his conversational 
powers, but for all these points we 
rannot do better than to refer gene- 
rally to Mr. De Morgan’s appendix, 
extracting from it only the con- 
cluding sentences. After saying that 
‘the elements of H. C. R.’s conver- 
sational powers were a quick and 
witty grasp of meaning, a wide 
knowledge of letters and men of let- 
ters, a sufficient, but not too exact- 
ing, perception of the relevant, and 
an extraordinary power of memory,’ 
he proceeds, some pages further on: 

The elements of his powers of conversa- 
tion have been enumerated, but all put 
together will not explain the charm of his 
society. For this we must refer to other 
points of his character, which, unassisted, 
are compatible with dullnessand taciturnity. 
A wide range of sympathies, and sympathies 
which were instantaneously awake when 
occasion arose, formed “a great part of the 
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whole. This easily excited interest led to 
that feeling of communion which draws out 
others. Nothing can better illustrate this 
than reference to the old meaning of con- 
versation. Up to the middle of the last 
century, or near it, the word never meant 
colloquy alone; it was a perfect synonym 
for companionship. So it was with Crabb 
Robinson ; his conversation was companion- 
ship and his companionship was conversa- 
tion. 


With equal force and equal truth 
the late John James Tayler said in 
his-address to the followers of the 
funeral : 


His house was a centre of attraction for 
minds from the most opposite points in the 
wide horizon of opinion. Softened by his 
genial spirit, and animated by his cheerful 
flow of kindly and interesting talk, Tories 
and Liberals, High Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, found themselves side by side at 
his hospitable board, without suspecting 
that they were enemies, and learned there, 
if they had never learned it before, how 
much deeper and stronger is the common 
human heart, which binds us all in one, 
than those intellectual differences which 
are the witness of our weakness and fal- 
libility, and sometimes the expression of 
our obstinacy and self-will. 





